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GENERAL PREFA _rrTQ THE SERIES, 


The object of the series of volumes collected together upder 
the general title “Outlines of Industrial Chemistry “ is to provide 
students and persons employed on the teehnicaj side of* any 
particular industry with a handbook explaining the chemical 
aspect of the operations carried on in that industry. It is hoped, 
too, that the series may be found useful and interesting to many 
business heads and subordinates who are employed mainly in 
the office, but who still take an interest in the processes by which 
their dividends or salaries are earned. 

Only a slight acquaintance with chemistry is assumed on the 
part of the reader ; in fact, a principal object of the series is to 
provide a link between the elementary chemistry taught in 
schools and institutions which provide instruction up to, say, 
the matriculation ^andard of a modern university, and the 
larger text-books dealing with the details of the separate 
industries. In most cases these large works are quite beyond 
the intellectual and financial roach of those who enter industrial 
employment, and the result is that a clear understanding of the 
essential processes of an industry can only be obtained by slow 
absorption from the busy senior members of the staff. 

It is believed, moreover, that each volume in the series, though 
it deal with the chemistry of one industry only, will serve an 
educational as well as a puielj^ utilitarian purpose. Examples 
which illustrate the general processes of deduction, and of the 
building up of an hypothesis or theory by the scientific method; 
maybe drawn from the particular setyof chemical facts to bo 
met with in almost any one industry. Thus, while familiarising 
b^self vfith just those phenomena which are of fundamental 
importance to him, the student will be learning^ how they 'may 
be correlated and welded together into a (Coherent scient^fie 
sysUm. 



GEREIUfi PREFACED -TO THE SERIES 


^The sdence of c^emislry4ift8 gibtesoHpidly.in recent yeaw, 
«nd such immense mSsses of knowledge have been ac^mulaied, 
that xm one man can hope to become even moderately conversant* 
with every branch of the subject. A student possessing an 
elementary general knowledge of chemistry, and only a limited 
tune jor study, is theretore justified, even from an educational 
pointy view, in spending that time in the study of the class of 
^cts most •intimately associated with his particular industry. • 
Such a gourse has the further advantage that it will stimulate 
the best intellects to seek Jpr a deeper knowledge of pure 
chemistry. A thinking student will soon find that he has come 
face to face vfith phenomena which he cannot explain in the 
light of the knowledge he has already acquired. He will feel 
that progress in the chemical side of his industry may very 
possibly be obtained by careful investigation of the unexplained 
and unexpected anomalies that occur from time to time; or, 
perhaps, by the application or adaptation of principles or 
processes discovered by purely scientific workers in the labora- 
tory. In this way he may be brought back to study more 
deeply the methods and principles of pure chemistry ; such a 
study can but react to the benefit of the student, the employer 
and the industry concerned. 


It is peculiarly fitting that the first volume of the series to be 
issued should be that on “ Fuel” In this country, owing to a 
general lack of water-power, the combustion of fuel is the 
primary source of energy in almost every industry. The^ 
development of this energy is the special task of the engineer. 
It is hoped, therefore, that Dr. Biublee's book may be found 
especially useful to engineering students and others concerned in 
the purchase, valuation and utMisation of fuel. Dr. Bbislei^S! 
acquaintance with these important practical matters is a widg^^ 
one, and his pioneer research-work on combustion, especially in ; 
locomotive fireboxes, proves that he is equally familiar with the 
scientific aspects of the subject with which he deals. 

•GUY^D. BENGODGS. 
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PREFACE 


The following book is the outcome partly of teaching and 
partly of technical experience. In it I have attempted to bridge 
the gap that exists between the ordinary elementary text-books 
of chemistry, and the large treatises dealing with fuel which 
enter into minute details of the chemical composition of fuels, the 
design of coke ovens and producers, and other purely descriptive 
matter. To this end, I have described the principles of fuel 
analysis, and the methods of determining calorific power, and of 
high temperatures. The last subject has been treated with a 
fair amount of detail, particularly as regards the methods of 
calibrating a pyrometer, an operation which is rendered 
increasingly necessary owing to the exact regulation of 
temperature requisite in many processes. The reversibility 
of a chemical reaction and the conditions governing it have 
been indicated, and the ideas of chemical equilibrium and 
reaction velocity kept in prominence throughout the book. The 
reasons for non-attainment of equilibrium in technical practice 
have been outlined. In the discussion of solid fuels, I have 
given only a few salient points, since very full details are 
published in the larger text-boqks of fuel, and no gain would be 
realised by reproducing long lists of fuel analyses. Gaseous 
tuel has been treated at some length, and an attempt has here 
iMm made to introduce the calculations of Jiiptner, since they 
show, in % very admirable way, the application of the modern 
methods of physical chemistry to technical problems. This 
o)|^pter can be omitted by the student at the* first reading. ' In 
it the notation of the infinitesimal calculus has been u^d, and 
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t'fee fundamental ^or^ula 'derived from the Oiapyrjon-Cl&usms 
Equation. , • 

The* descriptions of coke-making plant and gas producers 
have been kept within narrow limits, since these are excellently 
described in many treafises. 

AH' jalcuiations are made with the gram and litre or cubic 
^etre, as <units of weight and volume respectively, because^of 
the simpliottty thereby introduced into the calculation of reacting 
quantities ^rom a chemical equation. The calorie is used as the 
unit o| heat, ai^d for the conversion of this and the units of weight 
and volume into other units, a simple conversion table has been 
given in Appendix V. 

In Chap. XV. I have tried to show the various considerations 
which determine the selection of a fuel for a given purpose, and 
the chemistry of its economical combustion. The importance of 
utilising the waste heat contained in the products of combustion 
cannot be over-estimated, and the net gain effected by utilising 
some of this for heating the air supplied to the furnace, is 
strikingly shown in some figures kindly supplied by my friend 
Robert Bruce, Esq., M.LM.E., which are given in Chap. XIV., 
p. 284 and f. 

The book makes no pretensions to completeness, but deals 
with the main principles rather than full details; it is hoped 
that it may serve as a starting point for further study, and 
some useful text-books are mentioned in the Appendix, The^ 
excellent book of Jiiptner, Lehrbuch der Chemischen Technologie 
der Energie, shdhld be read by all who wish to follow the subject 
further. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. G. Nelson Holmes for the care 
and skill with which he prepared the drawings for this book, to 
the Cambridge Scientific* Instrument Co,, Ltd., Cambridge, and 
to Mr. Chas. W, Cook, Manchester, for the loan of bliocks and^ 
illustration^ on pyrometry and the bomb calorimeter ; also to 
Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox for details of*boiler performimg98 
and heqii balai;ces, whioh are given is Chap. XV. I am also 
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gtfiatty indebted to mjr friends Miv Robert Bruce, Mv. A. Iv. 
^ruce, anfl to my colleague Mr. R. P. Nasli', for reading throiiglb 
the proofs, for kindly criticism and much useful inforniatit?ii, the 
result of many years of technical experience ; and to all I beg to 
express my gratitude and thanks. 

Prescot, I.ancr., 
lyii. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
•THE STUDY OF FUEL 


CTIAPTEli I 

GkNKIIAL OlIRMICiAL PuiNCIPLES 

Titb plienouionou of coiubusiiou is one of the most frequent 
•chemical reactions which lakes place, and was one of the earliest 
to be investigated. The correct understanding of this phenomenon 
led to the foundation of modern chemistry. 

Before proceeding with the systematic study of fuel, it is 
necessary to outline biielly some of the more important chemical 
and physico-chemical laws which are applied and used in the 
later chaptei's. 

Combustion is the term usually applied to the combination 
of an element with oxygen, the combination being accompanied 
by the evolution of heat and light. In its widest sense, however, 
the term may be applied to many reactions which take ])lace 
between two or more elements with the evolution of heat and 
light, and it is not necessary that one of the reacting elements 
should be oxygen. For example, hydrogen will burn in chlorine 
with a moderately bright flame, forming hydrochloric acid — 

//a 4. Ck = 2 IfCL 

Many metals, such as antimony, copper, etc., will burn in 
chlorine, forming the respective chlorides. 

In the following pages the term combustion is used in its 
restricted %ens0 to denote the union of certain elements and 
compounds with oxygen. When the combination t§,kes place 
wit^ great rapidity and is^ accompanied by light and noise, ’'it 
is spoken of as explosion. The slow process of decay is ogually 

p. B 
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a case ot combustion, 'differing only in .the velocity with wh|cli 
the combination witti oxygen occui*s, the combination taking 
place with great rapidity in the one case, and with such slow* 
ness in the other that the heat is radiated away almost as 
fast as it is evolved, and docs not make its presence visible 
*113 flatoe. 

It’ is assumed that the reader is familiar with ordinary 
elementary chemical theory, such as the meaning of chemical 
symbols <and equations, both qualitatively and quantitatively 
expressed^ and only tlie more important points for the subject 
under consideration will be treated here. The illustrations and 
examples will, so far as possible, be selected from the point of 
view of tlie present subject, viz., fuel. 

(1) The Wciijht atfd Vohane of Ileaethuj Sitlfstances. 

A chemical equation denotes not only the substances which 
react together, but also their weights, and in the case of gases 
their volumes. The units of weight and volume most con- 
venient are the gram and litre respectively, and these units 
and their multiples will bo used. They can readily be converted 
into pounds, gallons, or cubic feet, by multiplying by a factor 
(see Appendix). The unit of weight o'f a substance participating 
in a chemical reaction is the gram molecule, that is, the molecular 
weight of the substance expressed in grams. For example, the 
gram molecule of hydrogen is H 2 = ‘2 grams, carbon dioxide 
(,'02 = 44 grams, oxygen (h = 8‘2 grains, etc., and in the case of 
solid substances like carbon, where the number of atoms in the 
molecule is not known, the gram atom may be used, C = 12 grams, 
in the case of cai'bon. The unit of volume in the case of gases 
is the volume occupied by one molecule. The molecular weight 
of any gas expressed in gramSi occupies 22*32 litres (or 22-*4 
litres in round numbers). Thus (h == 32 grams = 22*4 litres, 
Ih = 2 grams = 22*4 litres, CO 2 — 44 grams = 22*4 litres, CO = 
28 grams = 22*4 litres, a!ll the gases being measured at a definite 
temperature and pressure, viz., 0° G. and 760 mm. The weight 
and volume of the substances taking part in certain chemical 
reactions will nojv be calculated, so ^ as to make the preceding 
paragraph clearer. Consider the combustion of carbon inUir.* 
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Aif can be represented fiy (O 2 + 4 ^ 2 ) ; tlii^ gives tlie proportion 
of oxygen and nitrogen as ‘20*0 per cent, and 80*0 p%r cent, by, 
volume respectively, whereas the correct figu^'es are ‘20*8 pen: cent, 
and 79*2 per cent., hut owing to the groat simplification of calcu- 
lations hy this method, the slight error is unimportant for th^ 
present purpose. The comhnstioii of carbon to form carbon* 
dioxide is then represented by * • • 

(' + O) -4- 4 Ao = ('^^-2 ~\r 4 ATj (1) 

12 gmms -t S2 gnuns -f 112.uTums = 44 grains 4- 112 grains • 

1 vol. -f 4 Yols, A 1 vol. + 4 vols, 

or 22’4 litres 4- 4 x 22*4 litro-s = 22 4 litres 4 4 x 22 1 litres 

all ineasurod at normal leinperaturo and iiressure (N.T.P.) = 0^ C. 
and 700 mm. From this it follow's that when carbon is burnt 
with the theoretical quantity of air, the products consist of 

20 per cent, carbon dioxide. 

80 „ nitrogen. 

A more complicated case is the combustion of a hydrocarbon 
like marsh gas with the nt'cessary amount of air. 

ClI^ -f- 2 (^^2 “T 4 A 2 ) ~ ( (^2 2 //‘jO “I" 8 A 2 (2) 

K) grams 4 2 (HI grains) ^ 41 grains 4- 2 X grams 4 l(> x 14 grams, 
or 1 vol. 4- 2 vols. oxygen 

4- 8 vols. nitrogen = 1 vol. 4- 2 vols. 4- 8 vols. 

If the measurements arc made at N.T.P. the water condenses 
and hence occupies no volume, or rather the volume occupied 
by the liquid is so small compared with the gas that it can ho 
heglected. The composition of the products would then he one 
volume of carbon dioxide and eight volumes of nitrogen, or 

Carbon dioxide . . . . 11*1 % 

Nitrogen . . • . . . 88*9 % 

100*0 

From equation (1) it is evident that 12 grams of carbon 
require 144 grams of air for . its copoplete combustion and form 
166 grams of products. The products occupy *112 liljes' 
atJ^.T.P. • • 

It frequently happens that gases cannot be measuVd at 

B 2 
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N.T.r., ’i)ut the vplume observed must he cor^-ected for, tern- 
,perature a»d pressure. 

(‘2) The Correction of a dm for Preuure and Temperature. 

(a) The relationship of the volume of a given mass of gas 
to the pressure is expressed by Boyle’s law, which can be 
stated ,thus.: — 

’ “ l^ie volume of a given mass of any gas varies inversely as Uie 

c pressure u^on it if the temperature of the gas remains constant.” 
If 'the volume of a given mass of gas is ro at a pressure po, 
the volume at any other pressure Pi is given by the equation 


p O l\) _ T- 

■/'i “ ‘ 

The variation of the volume of any gas with the temperature 
is exi)ressed in Gay-Lussac’s law. 

(b) “ The volume of a given mass of gas varies directly as 
the absolute temperature of the gas if the pressure upon it 
remains constant ” ; and 

(c*) The pressure of a given mass of any gas varies directly 
as the absolute temperature if the volume remains constant. 

These three laws can be combined together into the form of 
a single equation as follows. Let the temperature, pressure, and 
volume of a certain mass of gas all change, and let the original 
values be po, ro, !/o, and the final values pi, vi If Suppose 
that the volume remains constant at I'o and the temperature 
of the gas reaches its final value 'Jf the pressure will then be P, 
60 that 

J'O _ To 

i’ - ' '' 

Now let the gas expand from ro to rq at constant temperature 
then the pressure is given by the equation 


hence 


Pvo = Pi rq 
Vo 


( 2 ) 


Substituting this value for P in equation (1) the expression 
Po vq ^ 
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is*obtliined. This equation can be stated The product of 

the pressure and volume of a gas is proportional to tJe absolute * 
tom perat lire. 

Equation (8) may be written thus.: — 


Po ^ Pi ^‘1 ( 4 ) 

T{) T\ 

p . /* 

or* the expression - for a given quantity of gas* is always 
constant. 

By Avogadro’s law the gi'am iftolecular weight of all gases 
occupy the same volume under the same condiiioiis of tempera- 
ture and pressure; hence it follows that for this volume of any 
gas the exjn ession will have a constant value, i.e., 

~j-- = constant = 11 (5) 


The value for It can be calculated thus: The volume occupied 
by one gram molecule of any gas is 22*82 litres at 0"^ C. and 
700 m.m. pressure. The pressure of a column of mercury 
70 c.m. high and 1 sq. c.rn. cross section is the weight of 70 X 
1 c.c. of mercury. The specific gravity of mercury is 18*59, and 
hence tlie weight of 70 c.c. is 70 X 13*59 = 1,088 grams, and 
the ])n ssure is 70 x 18*59 = 1088 grams per square centimetre. 

The absolute temperaturci is 7’= 278"^. 

Substituting these values in equation (5) 


It 


],088 X 22,8*20 


= 81,456 gram centimetres 


is obtained; if this is divided by the mechanical equivalent of 
heat expressed in the same units, a value for It is obtained in 
calories, which will be used in subsequent calculations 


_ 1,038 X 22,8*20 _ 84,450 ^ 

“ 278 X 42,850 ~ 42,850 “ 
or in round numbers , 

It = 2 gram calories, 

hence the*equation may he ^yritten 

P.F. = 2 T 

wlfoii thermal units are employed. (See Appendix for values of 
U in other units.) 
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Equation (4) may^be used for calculating the volume whicH a 
* gas will oticupy at N.T.P., when the volume has been measured 
at C. and a presf?ure jh, then since po = 7b0 Tq = 278 Ti = 
(273 +0} ecpuition (4) becomes 


hence 


7b() X To pi /‘| 

278 “ (278 4- O’ 

2DL_ 

" 7 ()() cm + t)’ 


amf in this form it is in geveral use for correcting the volumes 
of gases for temperature and pressure. 


(3) Reversible Renctions and Balanced Actions, 

There are a number of reactions bnown which under one set 
of conditions proceed in one direction and under another set of 
conditions proceed in the opposite direction. For example, if 
hydrogen be passed over red hot magnetic oxide of iron, /'Vi/b, 
it is reduced to metallic iron and the hydrogen is oxidised to 
water 

Fe^Oi + 4 Ih 8 Fe + 4 IhO, 

and if steam be passed over red -hot iron, the water vapour is 
decomposed, the iron oxidised to magnetic oxide and the 
hydrogen liberated : — 

3 Fe + 4 ///> rr J^VyOi + 4 Ih. 

It is evident that the second reaction is the reverse of the 
first, and reactions of this typo are known as ''reversible 
reactions” and are usually written thus: — * 

3 Fe + 1 ThO /'V/h + 4 Jfi, 

The two arrows pointing in opposite directions are used to 
indicate that the reaction can proceed in either direction. Now 
this reaction can be used for two dillerent purposes, viz., (1) to 
prepare a small quantity of iron by the reduction of the oxide, 
and in this case hydrogen gas is passed over the heated oxide of 
iron; or (2) it may be employed as a method of preparing 
hy^drogen gas, and in this case steam is passed over the red-hot 
iron. If the reaction is desired to proceed in the sense 

Fe^Oi + 4 Ih 3 Fe + 4 IhO {a) 
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the*cui*reiifc of hydrogen so regulated that th^ water foi^ned is 
carried away from the iron, or the water vapour condensed as 
rapidly as formed, so preventing the reverse reaction from ticking 
place. On the other liand, if the reaction is to proceed in 
the sense 

3 F(i 4“ d // 2 O > Fei\0\ “j” 4 IL 2 (/>) 

the^steam must be sufficient in quantity to remove the hydVegen 
liberated and prevent the occurrence of the reaction {a). 

The (luestion now arises as to what will happen if all four 
substances, water vapour, red-hot ii 1 )n, iron oxide, and fiydrogen, 
are allowed to remain in contact with each other. This can be 
answered by considering an imaginary way of carrying out the 
experiment. Suppose that, on the one hand, iron oxide, Fc^Oi 
and hydrogen are contained in a gas-tight box and lieated for 
a considerable time to a constant temperature tu until no more 
interaction takes place. At the end of the heating it will be 
found that the four substances, Fc-s (> 4 , //a and H 2 O are 
present in the resulting mixture in certain delinite proportions. 
If, on the other hand, iron and water vapour are enclosed in the 
box and heated to the same temperature /i until no further 
reaction takes place, tlien at the end of the heating all four 
substances Fa, U 2 and H^Q will be found in the mixture, 

and tlic proporiions of each will he in the mine ratio as in the 
previous case. This means that the reaction 

dFe + 4: H 2 O > Fe^Ch + 4 JL 2 

proceeds until a certain amount of iron oxide and hydrogen are 
formed and then stops, and that similarly the reverse reaction 

Fc.,():^ + 4 Ih > 3 Fe + 1 //./> 

proceeds until a certain amount of metallic iron and water 
vnpour are produced and then the reaction ceases. Expressed 
in other words, a condition of chemical equilibrium is established, 
and hence for each temperature the quantity of each of the four 
substance in equilibrium is constant. If Ti, Ca, Tg, C\ are 
the quantities of water, iron, hydrogen and iron oxide in 
equilibrium in the reaction 

8 Fc -j“ 4 11^0 ^ \ 4 H 2 4" Fc^Oii 
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then the expression, 

rv‘ X r.2* 

X r, 


constant 


. for each f^iven temperature, and this has been proved to hold by 
a number of experiments. Since C2 and C4 refer to solid sub- 
stances, which undergo very small change in concentrfy;ion 
compared with gaseous substances, the above equation may be 
converted into 


CJ f 


or — = K2, 

< ‘A 


neglecting the terms referring to the solids. This last equation 
shows that at each given temperature the ratio of the concentra- 
tions of the water va[)our and hydrogen in equilibrium with iron 
oxide and metallic iron is constant. The above can be put into 
the form of a general equation. Let the number of molecules 
Hh n2 ... of the substances Ai, A2 react together and form 
pu Pi ••• molecules of Bi Bz ... At equilibrium let each 
have the concentration ui p\ and respectively, 


+ uzA-z + < — - pJh + piB-z, 


and hence ai"i x ozji _ ^ 

ly‘‘i X V- 

The constant K is called the equilibrium constant, and the 
above equation is fundamental in all cases where chemical 
equilibrium is dealt with. Examples of equilibrium are vei‘y 
numerous, and it is now customary to view all reactions as 
reversible, although in many cases the reactions have proceeded 
almost, but not quite, completely in one direction. The theory 
of equilibrium is of great importance in the theory of the gas 
and water gas production, in high temperature combustion, and 
explosion combustion. «■ Chemical equilibrium is influenced by 
temperature, pressure, and concentration of the reacting sub- 
stances, and Le Chatelier has given a principle, or theorem, which 
indicates the effect of varying one oj;* more of these factors, and 
can be stated tlius : “ Every change of one of the factoxi of 
equiltLrium occasions such a change within the system as tends 
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toVoiBpensate the first change.” This can J)e jnacle deaf by the 
following considerations. Let a chemical system cocisisting of » 
molecules of A and 112 molecules of B be in equilibrium with 
j)i molecules of C 

ii]A + ^f-iB < 2hCt 

and let the reaction proceed from left to right with absorptjpn of 
heat and with decrease of volume, then any change in •the factors 
of equilibrium will produce effects >vhich can be predicated b;jr aid 
of the above theorem. For exan^ple, a rise of temperature, at 
constant volume, favours a change which will tend to lower the 
temperature, Le., favours the cliange which absorbs heat, hence 
the above reaction would proceed in the sense of the equation 
from left to right. Conversely a fall of temperature at constant 
volume would favour the reverse reaction. Similarly an increase 
of pressure, at constant temperature, favours the changes which 
take place with a diminution of volume, i.c., which tend to reduce 
the pressure. The converse also holds. Finally, any increase 
of concentration of any of the substances present in the system, 
at constant temperature and pressure, produces such a change in 
the equilibrium condilions that as a result the com^entration of 
this substance tends to decrease. In the above general reaction 
if, for example, the quantity of C is increased by some means, 
then the reaction will tend to go from right to left, some of C 
disappearing in the process. The concentration of the various 
substances present is most conveniently expressed in gram 
♦ molecules for solids and in partial pressures or fractions of unit 
volume in case of gases. The number of gram molecules is 
found by dividing the weight of the substance in grams, by 
the molecular weight, M, 

n = gjM. 

On the other hand, if a gas has the composition 

( '() — 83'0 % by volumn 

COi = 40-0 % 

iVa = a7-0 % 


1000 
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at a pPesBure of, one atmosphere, th5 composition^ may W)e 
, expressed as * 

Fract ion of Partial Prossuro 

c Unit Volume. in Atniosidicrcs, 


(U) = 0*33 volume. 

0*33 atmosphere. 

C(k = 0--10 „ 

0*40 

>> 

N.2 = 0-27 „ 

0*27 

)» 

1-00 „ 

1-00 

It 


If t^Je pressure is not 1 atmosphere, Imt /) atmosphere, then 
the partial pressure of each ©f the constituents can be readily 
found by multiplying each by ji, thus 

Total pressure p = p,.„ + 

p = 0-33 p + 0*40 p + 0*27 p. 

This is based upon Dalton’s law, that the total pressure of a 
gas is equal to the sum of the partial pressures of its con- 
stituents. The pressure of the atmosphere upon any given 
occasion is due to the partial pressure of the oxygen, plus the 
partial pressure of the nitrogen, and the partial pressures are 
directly proportional to the quantity of each present, i.6., to the 
percentage volume of each constituent. So, for example, when 
the column of mercury in a barometer is 71)0 mm. high, the 
partial pressure of the oxygen is 760 X 0*21 = 153*0 mm., and the 
nitrogen 700 X 0*7 9 =000*4 mm. 

(4) lleactlon VeJocihi and Caialym. 

Chemical reactions exhibit striking differences in the time 
which they require for their completion. On the one hand tliere* 
is the explosion of a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, or carbon 
monoxide and oxygen, which is complete, practically instan- 
taneous, wdiile on the other hand the combination of carbon, 
and oxygen to form carbon dioxide requires a considerable 
length of time for its completion. 

The term “reaction # velocity ” means the ratio of the 
quantity of substance changed to the time required^ for that 
change. Thus the quantity of carbon converted into carbon 
dioyde, per* hour or per day, can be used as a measure of the 
velocity of tlic rea8tion cn 

C + Oa = COa 
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at;^ definite temperature and pressure. The, velocity o? many 
reactions lias been measured, and the experiment Jii. methods , 
employed for the measurements are very different, hut. these 
methods cannot he described here. It may be pointed out, 
however, that when a reaction takes place with a change of^ 
volume, the progress of the reaction can conveniently be followed 
by observing the change of pressure at definite intervals of time. 
Exlimples of reactions which can be folh>wcd in this vhy are the 
decomposition of carbon monoxide into carlioii and carb hi dio.yde, 

2 CO i-Zl (^+ C(h 

2 vols. 1 vol. 

the reaction taking place with a decrease of volume, and therefore 
the rate of decrease of pressure can bo ustul as a measure of the 
velocity of the reaction, and the dissociali in of substances like 
peroxide of nitrogen and carbonates like calcium carbonate 
Cadh 

NJh ‘2 S(>2 

CaC(h CaO + CUh 

can be followed by tlie changes in pressure which occur as the 
reaction proceeds. 

The velocities of reactions can be increased by two different 
methods, viz., rise of temperature and by a catalyst. All 
oxidisable substances undergo oxidation at all temperatures, but 
with very different velocities. The coal stored in a cellar 
undergoes oxidation just as surely as the coal which is burning 
.in a furnace, and in some cases, where the conditions are such 
that the radiation of the heat evolved is prevented, the tempera- 
ture rises, the velocity of oxidation is accelerated, and rapid 
combustion of the coal ensues. This is known as the spontaneous 
ignition of the coal. Again, by lowering the temperature the 
reaction velocity of all reactions can bo reduced, and finally at 
absolute zero - 273'^ C. — all reaction is believed to cease. As 
a striking illustration of the effect of temperature upon the 
velocity dt reaction, the combination of hydrogen and oxygen to 
form water will be considered. A mixture of by drogeH and oxygen 
ir^the proportions indicatSd by the equation 

2 i/a + Oa = 2 IW 
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• 

were ehclosed in n suitable vessel heated to different tempera- 
tures, and* the following results were obtained: — 

At » ‘2: O ' C. practically no combination, even after several 
months. 

At 800'^ C. water was slowly formed, and after several tveeks the 
containing vessel showed a deposit of dew when cooled. 

Ai‘450'^ C. the reaction proceeded more rapidly, a few 
being sufficient, but the reaction was still incomplete. 

4t COO*^' C. ignition took place, and the reaction was complete 
•in a few srconds. 

At 2,000"^ C. the reaction was complete in less than 1 X 10 
second. 

A second method of increasing the velocity of reaction is 
by means of a catalyst or catalytic agent. The phenomenon 
is known as catalysis. A catalyst or catalytic agent increases 
the speed of a reaction without itself undergoing any permanent 
change. For example, hydrogen and oxygen may be kept in 
admixture, at room temperature, for an indefinite period without 
any combination taking place, but if a small quantity of spongy 
platinum (made by igniting ammonium chloro-platinate (NHi )2 
(PtCIc)) is introduced into the vessel containing the mixture, 
combination takes place rapidly and the progress of the com- 
bination can be followed by the diminution of volume. In some 
cases the platinum becomes so hot that the mixture is ignited 
and explosion takes place. Advantage has been taken of this 
property of platinum and also of palladium, and gas lighters 
have been constructed in which the gas and air impinging upon 
the platinum (or palladium), which becomes red- and then white- 
hot, is ignited. Many metals behave similarly, but as a rule 
they have to be at a higher temperature before they act as 
catalysts in the above reaction.* Another example of catalysis 
is the decomposition of carbon monoxide into carbon and carbon 
dioxide, • 

2 CO = C + CO 2 . 

This reaction is accelerated by both nickel and iron, especially 
tha formei*, when in a finely-divide^ state. Further, traces of 
water accelerate many reactions; for example, perfectly ^ry 
carboif, sulphur, and phosphorus will not burn in perfectly dry 
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oxygen, even when strongly heated, but when the slightest trace 
of moisture is introduced the combustioft proceed^ rapidly. 
Catalysts or catalysers can be defined as substances which 
accelerate the velocity of reactions that otherwise proceed slowly, 
the catalyst undergoing no permanent change. I’he catalyst 
does not make a reaction take place which would not otherwise 
occur, but only increases the velocity of a reaction •whicl^, in 
the*absenco of a catalyst, takes place with extreme slowness. 
Ostwald pictures the action of a catalyst in the following 
way : Imagine a wheel whoso axis rotating with great friction 
in consequence of the thick oil on the bearings, and hence is 
only revolving slowly. If fresh oil is introduced on to the 
bearings they begin to run more freely, although the driving 
power is not increased by the presence of the new oil. The 
action of the oil is coniiiarable to that of the catalyst in so far 
as the oil is not used up in its working. 

It will be seen later (Chapter III.) that every combustion process 
yields a finite (luantity of heat. If this heat does nothing else 
than heat up the products of combustion, it will raise their 
temperature to certain degree wdiich can lie calculated (see p. 116 
and f.). This temperature is known as the maximum combus- 
tion temperature, and is purely a theoretical temperature which is 
never attained in actual practice. The reason for this is that 
the heat evolved in the combustion has to heat up the surround- 
ings in addition to the products of combustion. Thus, when coal 
or coke is burnt in a furnace, a certain amount of the heat is 
absorbed by the furnace walls and other furnace parts, a portion 
is radiated away, and another portion used for heating the 
excess of air, which is always necessary, it being not possible 
to ensure complete combustion when the theoretical quantity of 
air is used. The actual temper&ture is therefore always lower 
than the theoretical temperature. By increasing the velocity 
of combustion, by means of a forced oy induced draught, the 
temperature of the lire is raised, since the production of heat 
by the confbustion is faster than the loss of heat by the above 
causes. The action of the forced draught is that it ..raises the 
teinperature by increasing the velocity of combustion and thus 
increases the quantity of fuel which can be burnt in a furrr^ce in 
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a givefl time. CJertain attempts have been made to introdiice 
, “ fuel ecotiomisers,’^ which are really combustion catalysts. 
Their- use is, l owever, by no means general, nor is their method 
of action certain, tt is probable that they act by lowering the 
^ignition temperature, and the following is a simple experiment 
which tends to supi^ort this view: A piece of lump sugar is 
broken in two so as to obtain two pieces as similar in compose 
tion as pbssible. One is introduced into the flame of a caiMle 
or ^aper *and the time required for it to ignite is observed ; the 
other poi’tion is first louchtid witli a trace of tobacco ash and 
then introduced into the flame, care being taken to keep about 
the same amount of sugar in the flame in each cas(5, and the 
time for ignition again observed. The second time will be found 
to be very much less than the first, and the burning, when once 
started, proceeds more rapidly than in the first case. It is 
difficult to make the above experiment quantitative, but as a 
qualitative demonstration it is striking, and illustrates the reality 
of a combustion catalyst. 

(5) iJiHuoridtion. 

A class of reactions which require mention here are those 
in which a single molecule is decomposed into two or more 
constituents, usually by the influence of heat, recombination 
taking place when the system is cooled down. Such reactions 
are termed dissociation, and they do not differ fundamentally 
from other balanced or reversible reactions, the laws which 
govern the one apply also to the other. Some typical cases of 
dissociation are : — 

(fl) The dissociation of water vapour; 

iho Jh + 1 <h * 

h) The dissociation of carbon dioxide, 

caj izi? CO + s 02 1 

(c) The dissociation of nitrogen peroxide, 

h\(h AO2 + N(\ 

* 

The expression 0 ^" is freciueutly used to avoid doubling the exprogsion 
throughout. 
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The dissociation o< calcium carbonate, 

CaC(k < 1 =^ + ("ol- 

These reactions take place in the sense of the equatirm from 
left to right with rise of temperature and in the reverse direction 
with fall of temperature. In the cnse of water vapour and carbon ' 
dioxide the dissociation is only measurable at high temperatures 
an<?in the case of nitrogen peroxide the dissociation is-^ complete 
at about 14(P C. The experimental measurement of dissQciation 
is frequently a matter of great di|ficulty, especially when the 
amount of dissociation is small, as in the case of water vapour 
and carbon dioxide. When the dissociatiomis accompanied by 
a large change of volume as in the dissociation of nitric peroxide 
and calcium carbonate, 

A 2^ ^ ^ 2 A ^ ^2 

I vof. 2 vols. 

^ ^ (\l() -j- (.. 02 

0 vol. U v»)l. -f J veil. 

the dissociation can be im^asured by the change of pressure, the 
pressure being measured by a mercury gauge similar to a 
barometer. 

In the case of solid substances which dissociate into a gaseous 
product, c.//., Ca COa, it follows that for every temperature there 
will be a definite pressure of the gas in equilibrium with the 
solid. This pressure is called the “dissociation pressure,” and 
is characteristic for each solid substance at each temperature. 
Again, nitrogen peroxide decreases in density as dissociation 
progresses: — 

^204 2 JVO 2 

Density — UI Density s= 23, 

and here the dissociation can be followed by determining the 
density of the gas at different temperatures. 

The degree of dissociation or the fraction of a gram molecule 
which is dissociated into the simpler bodies can readily be 
calculated. As an example the dissociation of nitmerfin nomYiVlft 
will be used, s 
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Let ‘one molecifle of NiOt be presentiat the start,* and at a 
^ certain teipperature P C. let the fraction x of one gram molecule 
be dissociated. Tlie undissociated fraction will be (1 — x) gram 
molecule, and the gas will now consist of 

A'./li (1 — x) gram molociule. 

N(M 2 .r „ 

Total (1 + x) „ 


Let the density which is measured at P C. be />. The densities 
of and N ( >2 are 46 and 23 respectively. (The density of 
gases, compared with hydrogen, is one-half their molecular 
weights.) The ratip of the number of molecules at temperature 


P C., to that initially present, - is the same as the ratio of 

the density of the dissociated gas to that of the gas when no 
dissociation has taken place, hence 


and therefore 


1 

1 + a* 


D 

46’ 


46 - 1) 


This gives x as the fraction of one gram molecule which is 
dissociated into simpler bodies, and when multiplied by 100 it 
gives the percentage dissociation. Thus at 60° C. the density of 
the gas is 80, the percentage dissociation is therefore 


46 - 60 

X = - ..V. X 100, 


and 


30 

:.* = 53 %. 


The gas, therefore, consists of a mixture of and NO 2 in the 
proportions 

. • , 47 % 

NO 2 ^ . . . £53 % 


100 


tn most of the^cases considered in the following pages dissocia- 
tion the products of combustion can be neglected. It i# of 
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[mporlance in the theofy of exi)losion and oji)losion eftgines, 
and a knowledge of the degree of dissociatiofl of 

IhO Ih + I O2 • 
ind ('(>2 i (h 

is necessary in order to calculate the inaxinuini work which can 
Jie^retically ho done by the above reactions when they are 
jarried out in an explosion engine. 



CHAPTER II 


Weight and Volume of Air Reqihhed fofi Comdustion 

' f 

Practically all the energy utilised in the vai ions industrial 
processes is gained hy the cqmhiistion of fuel. The phenomenon 
of combustion is one of the most important to engineers and 
chemists alike, since, from a study of it, the earlier chemical 
investigators were able to deduce the nature of the changes 
involved and the composition of the products, and the engineers 
were able to utilise the energy liberated when these changes took 
place, and so to transform the chemical energy into mechanical, 
electrical, or other useful form. 

There are certain combustible bodies which occur in nature in 
such large cpiantities as to render their use possi))le on a com- 
mercial scale as a means of converting chemical energy into some 
useful form of energy by means of combustion. Such substances 
are called fuels, and consist chieliy of carbon or compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen, and they may be either solid, liquid or 
gaseous. 

By far the greater proportion of fuel utilised in industry is 
solid fuel, in the form of coal or coke. When carbon burns in 
air it combines with ,the oxygen* of the air, producing carbon 
dioxide, a gas, and giving out a certain amount of energy in the 
form of heat. 

This can be expressed in the form of an equation 
C O2 = CO2 + Qi 

where Q is the so-called heat of reaction, which can be measured 
in a calorimeter of suitable design. Calorimeters will be 
discussed in a later chapter. It will be seen that this quantity 
of heat, Qy is definite for each combustible substance, with either 
eifement 6r coi^pound, and when expressed in suitable units 
forms^ a useful aid to the valuation of a given fuel. c 

Wten coal, for example, is burnt in a suitable grate or furnace 
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witTi a sufficient supply of air, the product* of combustion are 
carbon dioxide and water vapour which pass up the flue, together 
with the atmospheric nitrogen and a small quantity of nitrogen 
from the fuel. The heat which is generated by the chemical 
reactions is absorbed by the surrounding objects or is lost by 
radiation. Each furnace or grate is designed so as to gain the 
maximum quantity of this heat in a form available either for 
heating a metal smelting furnace, or for steam raising, or for 
some other useful purpose. 

It has been already pointed out that fuels contain carbon and 
hydrogen as combustible constituents. Most solid fuels, such as 
wood, coal and coke contain also a certain quantity of mineral 
matter, which is left behind after combustion in the form of ash. 
The quantity of the ash must be taken into account when valuing 
a fuel for its heating effect. At present, however, for the sake 
of simplicity, a fuel consisting of hydrogen and carbon alone 
will be considered. When such a fuel is burned in a grate 
the products of combustion, carbon dioxide, water vapour, and 
nitrogen pass along the flues on their way to the chimney. In 
practice it is difficult to regulate the air supply so that complete 
combustion ensues and no excess air accompanies the products 
of combustion on the way to the chimney; hence a certain 
quantity of unused air is almost invariably found when chimney 
gases are analysed. If the chemical composition of the fuel is 
known the theoretical quantity of air necessary for its complete 
combustion can be calculated. The average 'composition of dry 
air free from carbon dioxide is — 

Oxygen . . 21 % by volume 23 % by weight. 

Nitrogen . . 79 % „ 77 % „ 

Weight of Aiu required for Combustion. 

To burn carbon to carbon dioxide, the oxygen required is— 
0 + 0-2 = C(h 

12 + 82 = 44 parts by weight, 

hen^ 1 part by weight of carbon requires 2*67 parts by weight 
of oxygen, and yields 3*67 parts by weight of carbon dioxide*. 
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Air contains 23 per cent, by weight of oxygen, therefore the 
weight of air containing 2*67 parts by weight of oxygen is 

2*07 X 100/23 = 11*01 parts. 

The products of combustion will consist, therefore, of 3*67 parts 
by weight of carbon dioxide and ff*94 of nitrogen. 

If. the ilnit of weight chosen be 1 lb., then 1 lb. of carbon 
requires 2‘67 lbs. of oxygen, or 11*01 lbs. of air for complete co^in- 
bus.tion, and yields 12*61 lbs. of products, containing 3*07 lbs. hf 
carbon dioxide and 8*94 lbs. pt nitrogen. 

The weight of air re(|uired to burn 1 part by weight of hydrogen 
may be calculated in a similar way — 

2 7/2 “1“ O 2 — 2 // 2 O 
2 X 2 + 32 = 2 X 18 

1 + 8 = 9 parts by weight. 

The air containing 8 parts by weiglit of oxygen is, 

8 X 100/23 = 34*78 by weight, 

and the yield is 35*78 parts by weight of water and nitrogen in 
the proportion of 9 of water, 20*78 of nitrogen. 

VoTiUME OF Am 1U3QU111ED FOJl CoMlU’STION. 

One gram of carbon requires 1*80 litres of oxygen for complete 
combustion, and 1*80 litres of oxygen is contained in 
1*80 X 100/21 = 8*80 litres of air, 
and the volume of products will be 8*80 litres, consisting of 
1*86 litres of carbon dioxide and 7 litres of nitrogen. 

Taking the pound and cubic foot as the unit of weight and 
volume respectively, then 1 lb. of carbon requires 454 5 X 1*86 
litres of oxygen (1 lb. avoir. ='454*5 grams) = 845*5 litres (©r 
since 1 litre = 0*035 cubic foot) = 29*0 cubic feet, and the 
volume of the product \yill be 29*0 cubic feet of carbon dioxide. 
The volume of air will be 

29*0 X 100/21 = 141 cubic feet. 

^ Again, "^hydrcgen requires 5*58 litres of oxygen per gram, or 
6*58 464*5 = 2,636 litres, or 2,536 X *086 = 88*78 cubiccfeet 

of oxygen per pound of hydrogen. 
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tfhe volume of water formed is 177*56 ciibictfeet, assuiiiiug the 
water to remain in the gaseous state. 

The volume of air required per pound of hydrogen is 

88*78 X 100/21 = 422*8 cubic feet. 

The volume of products will be as follows ; — 
lb. of carbon will yield 141 cubic feet, consisting of 29*6 cubic 
feet of carbon dioxide and 111*4 cubic feet of nitrogen. 

1 lb. of hydrogen will 2 ^roduce 511*6 cubic feet, consistir^ of 
177*6 cubic feet of water (in form ©f steam) and 834 cubic feet 
of nitrogen. 

The volume of air, and oxygen and products (except the water)^ 
are calculated at O' C. and 760 mm. (32'^ F. and 29*92 inches). 
At other temperatures the volumes can be calculated in the 
usual way. 

In the case of a fuel containing .r jier cent, of carbon and ?/per 
cent, of hydrogen, the weight and volume of air required for the 
complete combustion of 1 lb. of the fuel, and also the weight 
and volume of the 2 )roducts, can readily be calculated. 



^ Tlie Wiitcr is ussiimod to be in the form of viipour, the volume it Would 
qt'jupy at 0° C. aiul 7()0 mm., if it couhl exist as a gas at that temg^eratute, is 
calculated. 
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The' weight of /carbon dioxide produced is 

t 

and the weight of carbon dioxide and nitrogen is 

iJo ^ 

V 

The weight of water produced is 

4'x9 11.b. 

Tlie weight of water and nitrogen is 

los X 

The more complex cases can be calculated by aid of these 
figures, and an example is given below. 


SuMiMAKV OF Data for tiik Comiutstion of 1 lb. of 
Carbon to 


Oxyyt'M iwjuired. 

Air i(‘(iuiivtl. | 

^ ro2 i>roiliicp(i. 

V0>1 Nili'0,y;»'ii. 

Weijilil. 

Voltinu) 


Vdluino 

Wei;']it 

Volniiie 

Wei.!,dit 

Volnnip 

inllih. 

ill 

ill IDs. 

in 

III Bis. { 

in feet . 3 

in lb.s. 

ill feet. 3 

2-67 

29-b 

ll'bl 

141 

3()7 

29-6 

1 1201 

141 


Combustion of 1 lb. (fF Hydrogen to IL /). 


Oxygen renuired. 

Ail rpf|uiit‘(l. 

Weight 

Vylnnu' 

Weiglit 

Volume 

iu Bis. 

ill fpi'(.3 

in Bis, 

iu leet.3 

8*0 

• 

88*78 I 

‘84*78 

422*8 i 

• 

• 





U'if ) produced. j 

I ll'iO I .Viti'cigeu. 

Weight 

Volume 

Weighl 

Volume 

in Bis. 

in feet. 3 

in Ihe. 

ill Ieet.3 

9-0* 

177-,5C 

1 1 

85*78 

511ig 
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Uho following weighfcs'and volumes of varioug gases aref useful 
in fuel calculations : — 


1 

Cal(“ulat*i<l. 1 

McasiiiTil. 

ill litres. 

H^^lrogen . . . | 

0-()lK)0 ' 

0-08998 

14.-12 

Oxygen . . . ' 

1-4278 

1-4292 

0-6997 

Nitrogen . . . | 

1-2503 

1-2.505 

0-7997* 

Air . . . . ^ 

1*2928 ♦ 

(1-2928) 

0-7736 

Carbon dioxide, C(h • 

1-9633 

1-9768 

0-5059 

(Carbon monoxides . ; 

1*2194 

1-2503 

0-79‘)9 

Ma.rsh gas, ( '1l \ . • : 

0-7153 

0-7168 

1-3951 

Ethylene, ( 2//1 . . ; 

1-2508 ' 

1-2737 

0-7851 

Acetylene, 027/2 . •! 

1-1 60S 

1-189 

0-8410 

Sulplmr dioxide, *^02 1 

2-858S 

2-9266 

0-3417 


! 


! W(!i}>1it of 1 cubic foot 

! ill Il).s. 

Voluiiiti of 1 lb. in cubic 
feet. 

Hydrogen 

0-005616 

178-0 

Oxygen .... 

0-08922 

11-18 

Nitrogen .... 

0-07806 

12-81 

Air 

0-08070 

12-39 

Carbon dioxide 

0-1234 

8-10 

Carbon monoxide . 

0-07805 

12-81 

Marsh gas, CHi 

0-04475 

22-35 

Ethylene, C2//4 

0-07944 

12-58 

Acetylene, C^lh 

0-07422 

13-47 

Sulphur dioxide 

0-1827 

5-47 


These are calculated at (PC and 760 mm. pressure. For 
different temperatures and pressures •the correction must be 
made in tjie usual way. The column under “ measured ” weight 
of 1 litre in grams are the figures obtained by direct determina- 
tion of the various densities, and these figures hava been ujed 
fqy calculating the remaining data. One litre is taken as 0’03581fi 
cubic foot and 1 kilo, as 2’2 lbs, avoir. *• 
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liK(^Un\’ED TO FIN» (ft') THE WeUHIT AND VoLUME OF AlR NBCESSl^RY 
FOK (5 omi*letk CoMJirsTioN ; {h) THE Weight and CoMi>osmoN 

OF THE rilODUCTS. 

Suppose that the fuel has the followiiif]; composition : — 

Carbon .... 88*0 % 

Hydrogen ... 5*5 % 

Oxygen ... . . 6*0% 

Nitrogen . . . . ()-5 

The carbon will be buri/t to carbon dioxide. The oxygen 
present in the fuel is assumed to be combim^d with its equivalent 
of hydrogen, be., with 0*75 parts, and the remainder (5*5 - 0.75) 
== 4*75 parts are burnt, forming water. The nitrogen does not 
burn, but is found in the products of combustion. 

Let the quantity of fuel burnt be 1 bilo. = 2*2 lbs. This 
contains. 

. Carbon 0*88 kilo. 

Hydrogen available . . . 0*0475 „ 

Hydrogen and oxygen combined . 0*0()75 

Nitrogen 0*0050 „ 


1*0000 kilo. 


The quantity of fuel burnt is assumed to be 1 kilo. 
The carbon requires 

880 X 32 . , 

^ ^*2 = 2,.i47 grams oxygen. 

880 X 22*32 

~ H)3()*8 litres oxygon. 

The weight of air required for the carbon is 

2,347 X 100 " 

2 ,r* = 10204-8 grama. 

The requisite volume df air is therefore 
1030*8X100 
21 “ = 


10204-8 grama. 


: 7794*3 litres. 


One gram of hydrogen requires 8 grams of oxygen ; heq|ie 
47 ’5 grtims need 380*0 grams of 6xygen, 
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•.•Weight of air containing this oxygen is 
mo X 100 


and the volume is 


28 


— J (>52'2 grams, 


2()5^-2 X 100 
”21 


= 1202*7 litres. 


Tlie remaining hydrogen and oxygen find their way as water 
vapour into the products, together with the nitrogen jireseiit in 
the fuel and in the air supplied. 

The total weight and volume of oxygen required for the com- 
bustion of 1 kilo, of fuel is the sum of the above quantities, i.c. 


Wfi.iflit ill ,t;T;iii!3. 

Oxygen .... 2727*0 

and corresponding to these we have : — 

Wfi^lil ill <'.rains. 

Air .... 11850*5 

The products of combustion will be : — 


VolllliiH ill lilies. 
1,002 


Vulinnc ill litres. 

9,057 


From the combustion 

of( 

Wi*i-;lit ill graiiis. 

( '(>2 = 3227 

Vrilmui! ill liti-i's. 

1030*8 

carbon , 

. i 

A’a = 7857-i! 

0157-5 

1 rom combustion of by- ( 

.]!./)= 427-5 

530-4 (as vapour)^ 

drogen . 

. ( 

A'a = 1-272-2 

997*5 

Water from combined 
and () in fuel 

.1 

IL2()= 67-5 1 

84 (as vapour/ 

Nitrogen from fuel ‘ . 


5-0 1 

4 

Total . 


12H56-5 j 

9110*2 


The products of combustion consist of 


WeiKht. 


Carbon dioxide . 
Water , 
J^itrogen . 


3227-0 = 25-10 % 
495-0 = 3-85 % 

9134-5 = 71-05 % 

12856-5 . 100-00 


* See note on p. 21. 


Volunif*. 


lG3()-8 = 17-4 % 
614-4 = ()-5 

7156-0 = 76-1 % 

941Q-2 *100-0 • 
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Irthe products of combuBtion are* subjected to analysk, the 
water would bo found to be condensed, and therefore could not 
be measured under the ordinary conditions of analysis. 

The coinjiositioh of the dry gas would thus he ; — 

j j ^ Vuliiiiif, 

26*10 % I 18*6 

78*90 I 81*4 

I I - 

I 100*00 100*0 


The above calculation is for the theoretical quantity of air 
required for the combustion of one kilo, of the fuel. In practice 
there must always be an excess of air, since it is impossible to 
carry out the combustion of fuel on the large scale with exactly 
the theoretical quantity of air. If now/l< denotes the theoretical 
amount of air necessary for the combustion, and A\ the amount 
actually employed, then 

Ai = nAt 

where n denotes the excess of air, and is an unknown factor 
which must be determined by experiment. 

A large excess of air must be avoided, or much heat will be 
carried off in the products of combustion. A certain degree of 
excess is, however, necessary as a means of ensuring sufficient 
contact between fuel and air, and also because it enables certain 
reactions to proceed to completion which would otherwise be only 
partly completed. It is also important to mix the partially 
burnt gases with air before they leave the combustion chamber, 
and so to avoid loss of combustible materials, such as hydro- 
carbons formed by the destructive distillation of the coal, and 
carbon monoxide formal by the incomplete combustion of carbon. 
The value of n varies considerably for different design^ of furnaces. 
In cases of bad firing the value of n may be 4*5 or more, while 
Jpr careful firing and good management of fire doors and 
dampers it maj be as low as 1*6 - 2*5. It depends partly upon 
the character of the fuel used ; for instance, fuel in lumps offers 


Carbon dioxide 
Nitrogen 
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a m»ch readier passage fbr air than fine slack, and in the Tatter 
case n will be smaller than in the former. 

Most fuels contain small amounts of sulphur, and this is burned 
to sulphur dioxide. Any moisture present is (fried at the expense 
* of some of the heat of the fuel. Any mineral matter forms ash, 
which 1 ‘emains on the grate, and has to be removed from time to 
time. The heating effect of the fuel is greatly influenced both by 
the (Juantity of moisture and by the amount of ash i)res^nt. 

The combustion of carbon is by no means always complete. 
It may result in the formation of«a gaseous product which 
is still combustible. When carbon, or coal, or coke is burnt 
in a limited supply of air or oxygen, or when carbon dioxide 
is passed over strongly heated carbon, carbon monoxide is 
produced : — 

( 1 ) + -‘ICO 

( 2 ) (.' + ^>2 

(3) ( / -j- ( Y ).2 =: 2 ( V) 

The carbon monoxide may result from ' either of the two 
reactions expressed in the above equations, be., the carbon may 
))urii directly to carbon monoxide as in (1), or carbon dioxide 
may be the first product (2), w'hich in turn is reduced by the 
strongly heated carbon (3). Carbon monoxide can, under favour- 
able conditions, decompose into carbon and carbon dioxide ; 
hence equation (1) is better written as a reversible equation 

(-’+ c(h 2 CO, 

the sign denoting that the reaction can take place in either 
direction, according to the conditions. This equation is of great 
importance in connection with the theory of the gas producer. 
The reaction 

(a) C + CO 2 = 2 (JO 
differs from the reaction 

(b) C "h (bi =■ (JO2 

in the very important detail that whereas heat is evolved in 
heaj^ is absorbed in (a ) ; hence the presence of c^bon monoxide, 
in any considerable quantity, in the waste flue gases me&ns a 
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consfderable losts of heat in addition ‘to the Joss of fuel, clue to 

conibusijible gases escaping up tlie chimney. The utilisation of 
fuel to the greatest advantage is an exceedingly important problem, 
and for its solution many factors must be considered. 

AVhen coal is burnt in a furnace, some of tlie ait is supplied’ 
through the lire-bars at the bottom of the grate ; as the gases 
rise through the heated layers of fuel, the air becomes used up 
and theh the strongly heated fuel begins to reduce the carbon 
djoxide to monoxide. 

The quantity of carbon .dioxide reduced to monoxide depends 
upon the velocity with which the gases pass tlirough the heated 
fuel. A second sup[)ly of air (secondary air) is admitted above 
the surface of the lire to consume any combustible gases that 
may be formed, such as carbon monoxide as described, or hydro- 
carbons resulting from the destructive distillation of the coal 
thrown on to the surface of the lire. If this secondary air is 
excessive in quantity, the furnace temperature is lov\^ered and a 
great loss of effective heat results. Also, if the air and the gases are 
not efficiently mixed, or if the velocity of flow is so great that 
they arc swept away into the flues before combustion can take 
place, loss of fuel will again result. Further, the gases must 
be deprived of their heat as far as pos8i])lo before they escape 
up the chimney. In order to ensure the most economical 
combustion of a fuel the following points must be considered : — 

(1.) The design of the furnace, especially as regards the grate 
area, heating surface, and air supply, 

(2) The chemical composiiion of the fuel employed. As a 
rule the determination of the (u) moisture, (h) volatile matter, 
{(') coke, and {d) ash, and occasionally sulphur, is sufficient in the 
case of solid fuel. 

(B) The calorific power of the fuel. 

(4) The composition of the waste flue gases. 

(5) The temperature of the flue gases. 

From the two latter and the weight of fuel burnt, ^the quantity 
of air used in burning unit weight of the fuel can be calculated, 
^nd henoo the total volume of gases passing up the chimney. The 
heat loss, due ft) sensible heat carried off by these gases, cai^then 
be estimated. 
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Finally, if the heat bemused for ‘steam raising *811(1 the \N'4’ight 
of water evaporated be known, then, from flie above (Jata, the 
boat balance sheet of the furnace can be drawn up. The methods 
of determining and calculating the various fa'ctors will now be 
described, but for details of the requisite experiments larger 
works must be consulted, the exact description of these processes 
being outside the scope of the present book. 
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Analysis of Euel and Flue Oases 

The analysis of fuel for enginaering or other purposes usually 
resolves itself into the estimation of — 

(1) Moisture. 

(2) Volatile matter. 

(8) Coke. 

(4) Ash. 

In some instances it is necessary to determine the composition 
of the fuel more exactly, i.c., to estimate the carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur, present in the fuel. Such a 
complete analysis involves the use of methods similar to those 
used in the analysis of organic compounds. The princiide of 
the analysis of fuel only will be dealt with here. 

(1) Determination of Moisture. 

The coal is sampled in such a way as to obtain an average 
sample. The method of doing this differs in different cases, 
but in the case of a 10-ton waggon of coal the procedure is 
as follows : A quantity of the coal is shovelled from each end 
and the middle of the truck, part being taken from the top, 
middle, and bottom of the coal. As the coal is removed, a pro- 
portion, c,g,\ a quarter, is put on one side. In amount this will 
be about 5 cwt. for a 10-ton load. The large pieces are then 
broken up and the whole thoroughly mixed and again divided 
into four quarters, one quarter being put aside. This is more 
finely divided and quartered again and the process of grinding 
and quartering repeated ‘until a sample of the coal, 2 to 8 lbs. in 
weight is obtained. This is then used for analysis. •When the 
sample is obtained it is best kept in tins with good fitting lids to 
prevent loss of moisture by evaporation. 

About 60 or l(to grams of the coarse fuel are weighed out into 
a weighed porcelain dish and then heated in a steam or air bath 
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to C., the heating being continued until the weight is constant. 
From the loss in weight the percentage of rfioisture present is 
obtained. The amount of moisture present must not be excessive, 
and should not be higher than 8 per cent. ’Any considerable 
'amount of moisnre results in a loss of heat when the fuel is 
introduced into the fire, since it has to be dried before it burns, 
and this will utilise some of the heat. Also the steam produced 
carries away “ sensible ” heat into the Hue and chiiiiiiey^ 

(2) Drterwinatiin} of Volatile Matter. 

The fmd is next finely ground in a •mortar and sifted through 
a 60-inesh sieve ; 1 to 2 grams of this are weighed into a 
platinum crucible, which is covered by a lid. The crucible 
is now heated hy a Bunsen burner with a long flame, the volatile 
matter is distilled off and burns round the loose-fitting cover. 
As soon as this flame drops the heating is discontinued and 
the mass allowed to cool somewhat. The cover is then removed 
and the soot on the sides of the crucible burnt, by cautiously 
heating with the burner for (jne minute, then it is allowed to 
cool in a desiccator and weighed, the loss of weight gives the 
volatile matter present ; the residue represents the coke, or 
non-volatile carbon, and the mineral matter present in the 
sample. 

(3) Determination of Ash. 

From 2 to 5 grams of the finely-powdered coal are weighed 
out into a shallow porcelain dish and heated in a muflle 
to a dull-red heat until all the carbonaceous matter has been 
burnt. Care is necessary to avoid caking the coal or fusing 
the ash, but with a little experience concordant results can be 
obtained. After the combustion of the carbon is complete, i.c., 
when no carbon particles can be seen in the ash, the dish is 
removed from the heat and allowed to cool in a desiccator. The 
weight of the residue is the weight of thp ash of the fuel. The 
percentage of ash is then subtracted from the percentage of 
mineral matter and non-volatile , carbon obtained from (2), and 
the percentage of coke thereby obtained. This calculation is 
not Jree from objection, since the ash is necessarily somewhaf 
oxidised and may not represent the mineral matter originally 
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present in the ,,coal. 
For example, sul- 
phides might be con- 
verted into either 
sulphates or oxides, 
according to the con- 
dition of heating 
and the nature of 
the mineral matter 
present, but for ordi- 
nary technical pur- 
poses the ash may be 
taken as representing 
the mineral content 
of the coal. A high 
percentage of ash is 
very undesirable. 
Apart from the fact 
that it is incombusti- 
ble, it may clog the fire 
by forming “ clinker,’* 
and prevent free 
access of air to the 
fuel above, thus ren- 
dering the fire slug- 
gish and necessitating 
frequent raking out of 
the fire bars. Further, 
it falls into the ash pit 
in a heated condition, 
and thus takes soTtoe 
of the heat of the fuel 
out of the furnace. 

If it is necessary 
to determine the per- 
centage of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen present in 
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the dbal, the method of combustion used in ftie elementary 
analysis of organic compounds is employed. This coAsists of 
burning the substance in a supply of oxygen, whereby carbon 
dioxide and water are formed from the carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen of the fuel. These are absorbed in a suitable absorption 
apparatus, the water in a U tube containing dry granular calcium 
chloride, the carbon dioxide in a special set of bulbs containing 
a 30 per cent, solution of potassium hydrate. The •calcium 
chloride tube and the potash bulbs are weighed separately, before 
and after the combustion, the increase in weight giving respec- 
tively the weight of water and carbon dioxide formed in the 
combustion ; from these the percentages of carbon and hydrogen 
can be readily calculated. A diagram of that apparatus is given 
in Fig. 1. 

The nitrogen is determined by combustion in the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 2, and combustion is effected by means of the 
oxygen contained in copper oxide. The air in the tube is previously 
removed ))y carbon dioxide supplied from a suitable generator, or 
made in the tube itself by heating magnesite, M{fC(k, All the pro- 
ducts of combustion, except the nitrogen, are either condensed or 
absorbed in the collecting tube, which contains a strong solution 
of potassium hydrate. The nitrogen is collected and measured 
at the end of the experiment. From the volume of the nitrogen 
calculated at 0^ C. and 760 mm., the weight, and hence the 
percentage, of the nitrogen can be obtained. 

Sulphur can be estimated by burning a known weight of fuel 
in a good supply of oxygen and passing the products of combus- 
tion through a large U tube containing bromine and water. Any 
sulphur present forms sulphur dioxide, which is oxidised by the 
bromine, in presence of water, to sulphuric acid 

SCh -f 2 H 2 O + Br 2 = 2 IIBr + IliSOi. 

When the combustion is finished, the contents of the U tube 
are rinsed jnto a beaker, and boiled to remove the excess of 
bromine ; barium chloride is then added, to convert the sulphuric 
acid present into insoluble barium sulphate. The barium sulpha!^ 
is Altered off, dried, ignited, and weighed, and frolh its weight the 
percentage of sulphur is obtained. Oxygen cannot be estifaated 
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directly, hut usually taken by difference, after the estimation 
of atf the other constituents of the coal. 


Fig. 2. — Apparatus for Estimation of Nitrogen by Combustion. 
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Tfie moisture, volatile matter, coke, and a^h should be deter- 
nined for each delivery of fuel received, since these factors serve 
IS very valuable checks on the quality of the, fuel supplied, and 



also because from a knowledge of ‘these factors tke suitability o! 
the^uel for the particular purpose in view can be judged. »,The’ 
calorific power, or heating power, can be calculated from the 

D 2 
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percentage of carl)on, hydrogen, etc., but it is usually determmed 
directly by methods which will be described in the chapter on 
calorimetry. 


Analysis of the Products of Combustion and FLua Gases. 


For the projjer control of fuel consumption a knowledge of the 
composition of the Hue gases is necessary. The flue gases usually 
n consist of carbon dioxide, 



oxygen, and nitrogen, 
together with water 
vapour. Generally car- 
bon monoxide and traces 
of hydro-carbons are 
found also, but the latter 
only in such small 
quantities that they can- 
not be estimated in the 
usual form of apparatus. 
For all ordinary pur- 
poses the estimation of 
the percentage by 
volumeof carbon dioxide, 
oxygen, carbon monoxide 
and nitrogen is sufficient. 
The analysis of the waste 
gases is made in either a 
Hempel or Oi-sat appa- 
ratus. The former is 
more accurate than the 


latter, but the Orsat apparatus has the advantage of being 
compact and easily portable. In addition to these there are 


more exact methods, such as the apparatus of Huntly or 
Bone and Wheeler, but'the manipulation is more difficult, and 


the apparatus more complicated and more easily broken. The 


Hempel method of analysis will now be described for the analysis 
of waste gases ^and producer gas containing carbon dioxide, 


wyS§l?» carbon monoxide, hydrogen, marsh gas or methane, 
(Mid hydrocarbons of the ethylene series. 
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Ig principle the analysis ia effected by absoijbing the various 
constituents in suitable reagents, the volume of the gas being 
measured before and after each absorption. The temperature 
and pressure must remain constant during the analysis, or they 
must be corrected for in the usual way. The analyses are carried 
out in a comparatively short time, so that the slight variation of * 
the barometer, which is all that is likely to occur, has no influence 
upon the result, and the • n 

temperature can be kept [ « 

constant by means of a I-” Wit" - ~T 2 :fe. 

water jacket surrounding ^ | 

the measuring tube. Tlie ( ) ff ll 

Ilempel apparatus con- J 

sists of a measuring tube || 

(Fig. 3) holding 100 c.c. \ 

and graduated into 

0*2 C.C., and capable of 

being read to O'l c.c. It 

is fitted with a three-way It 

glass stopcock at top and ^ V / ' 

bottom. The bottom 

stopcock is convenient y- ' " - — ; ■ _ 

when using the tube for 1 I 

sampling gases. The n Lj \ 

various reagents em- mZ ' i 

ployed are contained in 

pipettes (Figs. 1 and 5) [1 

capalfle of holding either ^ 

iquid (l-'ig. 4) or solid FW- S-ffcmpcl ripctte for Soli, l Ueagonls. 

reagents (Fig. 5). Connection between the burette and pipette 
is made l)y a piece of very narrow bore glass tubing bent twice 
at right angles and joined on to the burette and i)ipette by 
stout rubber tubing which is wired on tg prevent leakage ( Fig. 3) 


MelJtfxh^ of ohtnhiiiuf a fair Saofplr (ias» 

The gases are sampled so as to obtain a representative portio^i. 
If the gas is at a pressure higher than the atmosphere it is 
alfowed to stream out through a T tube, and the gas fitirette 
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filledNvith wafceii or, better, strong bririe solution, is attach»d to 
one limk of the The leveilling tube is now lowered and the 
tap at the top turned on so that the water slowly runs out of the 



burette into the levelling tube, drawing in the same volume of 
^as. Wh^ the sample is small compared with the volume of 
gas flowing thit)ugh the otlier limb of the T tube, and wljjch 
adjuiCs the rate at which the sample is taken, a representative 
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sample is obtained. If the gases are at a lo\^| 3 r pressur/ than 
the atmosphere, an aspirator must be employed. Fig.i6 shows 
the arrangement of an easily-constructed aspirator suitable for 
sampling flue, gases. The gases are filtered’ through a plug of 
asbestos to remove dust. This is conveniently made by packing 
a U tube fitted with side tubes with asbestos fibres and then 



sealing off the limbs of the U. This dust filter is interposed 
between the sampling apparatus and the tube leading to the 
flue, etc. 

' Another method of sampling is to aspii’ate the gases out of the 
flue into a special storing apparatus. Fig. 7 shows an apparatus 
for this purpose, and is known as Stead’s gas sampler. The 
vessel A is filled with mercury and connected with the tube leading 
into the flue, etc. B is then lowered, the taps 6 and D opened, 
anS as the mercury streams into B it draws the same volitme cf 
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gas mto A. "VVJhen filled with gas to about the level F, th^ taps 
are clos<^d, and thS apparatus removed to the laboratory, where 
the analysis is to be made. In order to get the gas from the 
sampler into the measuring burette the tap C is jconnected with 
the top tap of the burette, which is previously filled with* 
water, B is raised, and the gas is driven out of A into the 
burette. 

The gases may also be collected in tubes, fitted with taps at 
each end, by aspirating with a bellows aspirator, and this 
arrangement has the advantage of easy portability. The gas is 
subsequently forced out of the tubes by connecting with a mercury 
reservoir, as in the case of the Stead sampler. 

The tube leading into the flue through which the gas sample is 
taken may conveniently be a J-inch gas pipe (unless the tem- 
perature is very high), and must be long enough to go through 
the masonry and extend into the middle of the flue. Connection 
l)etween the iron and the glass sampling apparatus is made by 
welhfitting indiarubber corks. 

Determination of Carbon Dioxide. 

When the sample has been obtained and transferred to the 
burette it is allowed to stand, so as to attain the laboratory 
temperature. Then exactly 100 c.c. are measured off and the 
analysis proceeded with. The carbon dioxide is first removed by 
absorption in a solution of caustic potash containing 1 part of 
KOIf to 2 of water. The solution is put into an absorption 
pipette (Fig. 4), and the capillary connecting tube is filled with 
the solution and connected to the measuring burette. By raising 
the levelling tube and opening the stopcock, thogas is completely 
transferred from the burette to the absorption pipette. When all 
the gas is transferred, the stopcock is closed, and the gas allowed 
to remain in contact with the absorbent for some minutes ; the 
pipette should be shaken from time to time. After the absorp- 
tion the gas is again drawn back into the measuring vessel 
and the volume noted. The transference of the gas to the 
absorptiop pipette is again carried out and repeated until no 
lurther contrao^sion in volume takes place. The difference between 
the .initial and final readings gives the percentage of carbon 
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dioxide contained in the’ gas. The absorptiorj by the caustic 
potash is due to the formation of potassium carbonate » 

2 KOll + C(h = K^Cih + ikO. 

Potassium hydrate is employed in preference to sodium hydrate, 
owing to the fact that the carbonate is deliquescent and does , 
not tend to crystallise out as sodium carbonate would do under 
the same circumstances. The volume percentage of carbon 
dioxide in flue gases depends upon very many factors. It can 
vary between the limits of 0 to 21 per cent., but, as a rule,»it 
is seldom more than to 8 per cent, in furnaces working under 
natural draught. With forced or induced draught, where the 
combustion is under greater control, it may be as high as 12 to 16 
per cent., but the lower figure is more frequent than the higher. 

Detcriinnalion of O.rijgen, 

The oxygen is next determined. For this purpose phosphorus 
may be employed ; it is used in the form of sticks, made by 
melting it under warm water, and drawing it up into narrow, 
well-wetted glass tubes by means of a filter pump. As soon as a 
tube is full the end is closed by the finger, and the tube plunged 
into cold water. When the phosjihorus is set, it either falls out 
of the tube or can bo easily pushed out with a thin glass rod 
As an alternative to phosphorus an alkaline solution of 
pyrogallol (pyrogallic acid) may be used. It is made by dis- 
solving 5 grams of pyrogallol in 15 c.c. of water and adding to 
it 120 grains of potassium hydrate dissolved in 80 c.c. of 
water. If the phosphorus is used, it is contained in the pipette, 
shown in Fig. 5 ; the cylindrical part is filled as completely as 
possible, and the entrance closed by a well-paraffined cork, or by 
a rubber stopper. The pipette contains water, to protect the 
phosphorus from oxidation when not in use. If pyro is used 
it is contained in a double pipette, the two additional bulbs 
containing water, which protects the alkaline pyro from absorbing 
oxygen froiji the air, a process which rapidly deteriorates it. The 
gas, after removal of the carbon dioxide, is brought into con- 
tact with the oxygen absorbing reagent, and the manipulation is 
thg same as in the previous example. When ptibsphorus is used 
the gas is left in contact with it until the slight fume, which’is first 
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form^id, has di8|olved in the water; the remaining gas is .then 
drawn l*ack into flifi measuring vessel and the volume again 
noted. From the difference between the previous reading and 
this, the percentage of oxygen is obtained. The pipette containing 
phosphorus must not be kept in the light, as the phosphorus • 
changes into the red modification, which does not react with 
oxygen. The pipette can be protected from light very con- 
venientlj" by covering the bulb with a cardboard screen. Phos- 
phorus has the advantage over pyro as an oxygen absorbent,’ 
that when once the pipette is filled the apparatus is ready for 
work, without refilling, and lasts indefinitely. Pyro, on the 
other hand, rapidly deteriorates in alkaline solution, owing to 
the ease with which it absorbs oxygen, and the pipette requires 
refilling at frequent intervals. 

TMcrminalion of Cavhon Monoxide^ 

The carbon monoxide is next removed and estimated. For 
this purpose either an ammoniacal solution of cu])rous chloride 
or a solution of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid, is employed. 
Either reagent absorbs oxygen, and therefore it must be kept 
in a compound j>ii)ette. Cui)rous chloride can be readily 
purchased, or it can be prepared as required. Owing to the 
readiness with which the cuprous chloride passes into the 
cupric state, the material, either solid or in solution, must be 
kept in well-stoppered bottles. The cuprous chloride is prepared 
thus: 5 grams of metallic copper and 10 grams of copper 
oxide are digested with about 200 c.c. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. A dark-brown coloured solution is obtained, and 
when practically all of the copper and oxide have dissolved the 
solution is poured into an excess of cold water. The sparingly 
soluble cuprous chloride separates out as a white precipitate and 
rapidly settles at the bottom of the beaker, the clear liquid is 
decanted off, the precipitate washed twice or thrice, with water 
by decantation, and finally dissolved in hydrochloric acid of 
specific gravity IT 24, or ammonium hydrate of specific gravity 
y910. The solution is put into’ a compound pipette for solid 
reagents, a relief cojiper gauze or wire being placed in the bulb 
to iJdfeist in keeping the solution in the cuprous state, ^’he 
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absctt'ption of the carbon 'monoxide is carried oi)fc in exact/y the 
same way as in the case of the other gases. Owing tothemnstabie 
nature of the compound formed by the union of carbon monoxide 
and cuprous chloride. ('112 (% » CO, it occasidnally happens that 
the volume of gas is greater after contact with cuprous chloride 
than before. This is due to the dissociation of the unstable 
compound formed during a previous experiment, which gives up 
carbon monoxide. To obviate errors due to this cause ifr is better 
to employ two pipettes, one containing cuprous chloride which 
has been used, and the other containing a fresh solution. The 
gas is brought into contact with the used solution first, and 
then with the fresh solution, and in this way complete absorption 
of the carbon monoxide is ensured. The solutions must be 
freshly made, and require frequent renewal. 

Carhon monoxide can also be determined by combustion, 
an excess of oxygen can be added and the mixture exploded by 
means of an electric spark ; the carbon dioxide so formed may 
then be determined by absorption with potassium hydrate, as 
described above. The calculation is as follows. Carbon monoxide, 
when burnt, forms its own volume of carbon dioxide — 

2 CO + O2 = 2 (.'O2. 

2 vols. + 1 Yol. -- 2 vols. 

Hence the volume of carhon dioxide formed is equal to the 
volume of carl)on monoxide originally prerent in the gas. 

In most cases of the analysis of flue gases, the gas remaining 
after the foi*egoing estimations is taken as nitrogen and its 
percentage is obtained by difference, t.c., by subtracting the 
sum of the percentages of the other constituents from one 
hundred. In the analysis of producer gas, water gas, car- 
buretted water gas, and coal gas, the residual gas at this stage 
would contain hydrogen and hydrocarbons (chiefly marsh gas 
CHi) in addition to nitrogen, and their estimation is a matter 
of importance, since these constituents have a very great 
influence 115011 the heating value of the gas. In the analysis 
of gases containing heavy (illuminating) hydrocarbons, a pipette 
containing either a saturated solution of bromine in^iotassiuri; 
brejinide or a mixture of fuming sulphuric aeffi (Nordhausen 
sulphuric acid, //aS'aO?) and ordinary 8uli)huric acid, sp.* gr. 
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1‘84'is used afl^r the absorption of the carbon dioxide. These 
hydrocatbons belong to the unsaturated series, of which etliylene, 
is tyi^ical ; they are absorbed by either of the reagents 
mentioned, and tlfe absorption is followed by a second one in a 
pipette containing caustic potash, which is used to remove the * 
bromine vapour or the sulphur trioxide fumes. Hydrocarbons 
of the marsh gas series and also hydrogen remain unabsorbed 
by all tliese reagents, and hence are left with the nitrogen at the 
end of the analysis. 

Kstimaiion of ITi}dro(feu^ MvtluwCy ami Nitroijrn. 

The metliane, hydrogen, and nitrogen may be estimated in 
the following way : When marsh gas, Clh, is exploded with 
an excess of oxygen, carbon dioxide and water are formed, and 
if the measurements of volume are carried out at ordinary 
temperatures, the extremely small volume occupied by the water 
can be neglected in comparison with that occupied by the gas. 
Thus : — 

(1) CJf4 + 2 O 2 = C(h + 2 IhO (liquid) 

l Vf)l. 2 vols. = 1 vol. + 0 vol. 

Similarly, in the case of hydrogen and oxygon 

(2) 2 7/2 + O 2 = 2 HiO (liquid) 

2 vols. -f 1 vol. = 0 vols. 

Hence in (1) there is a contraction from three volumes to 
one volume, and in (2) there is a contraction from three 
volumes to zero volume. If a mixture of marsli gas and 
hydrogen be exploded with a measured excess of oxygen, and 
the contraction and the volume of carbon dioxide formed be 
observed, the proportions of marsh gas and hydrogen present 
can be determined in the following way : — 

Let the total contraction in volume after explosion with an 
excess of oxygen be n c.c., and let p c.c. be absorbed by caustic 
potash. From equation (1) it is evident that the volume of 
carbon dioxide formed is equal to the volume of marsh gas 
originally present. Therefore the marsh gas present was c.c. 
Again, from equation (1) it is evident that the contraction is 
jwice the#.volume of marsh gas; hence the contiaction due to 
the marsh gas Tnust be 2 p. From equation (2) it can be seen 
thatp two- thirds of the contraction is due to hydrogen; therefore, 
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since* the total contraction is n and of this /s due to marsh 
gas, the hydrogen present must have been 

The explosion is carried out in the pipette shown in Fig. 8. 
It is fitted with a stopcock at Si and Sa; platinum wires are 



fused in the glass at p'.p. to enable the gas to be fired by the 
electric spark from a suitable Rhumkoff coil — one which will 
give about a quarter-inch spark is sufficient. The gas is 
confined ovir mercury in this pipette. It is transferred from 
the measuring burette to the pipette, and the tap Si is closed ; 
an excess of oxygen is then added, and the gases, are mixed anu* 
dr^n back into the measuring vessel and measured. ^They 
are again transferred to the pipette, the tap Si is closed, and 
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the bulb A loweVeci bo as to reduce the pressure ; then the second, 
tap S 2 is closed, the platinum wires connected with the secondary 
terminals of a Rhumkoff coil, and the gases fired. The explosion 
is perfectly quiet, a momentary bright flash in B being all tliat, 
is seen. After the explosion the residual gas is allowed to cool 
down and the pressure is equalised in the bulb B. Finally the 
gas is transferred to the measuring burette and the contraction in 
volume noted. The carbon dioxide formed in the explosion is 
determined as before, and from the results the proportions of 
methane and hydrogen are calculated. 

Method of Calculating the Results of an Explosion Analysis. 

A sample of illuminating gas consisted of coal gas, to which 
a certain proportion of carburetted water gas had been added. 
The results obtained in the course of an analysis 

Volume of gas taken for analysis = 

Volume after absorption by KOH = 

Carbon dioxide = 

Volume after bromine followed by KOII = 

Heavy (illuminating) hydrocarbons = 

Volume after phosphorus = 

Oxygen = 

Volume after cuprous chloride = 

.*. Carbon monoxide — 

18 *2 c.c. of the residual 78*4 c.c. were taken, mixed with an 

excess of oxygen and exploded, as described. 

Volume before explosion = 95*2 c.c. 

Volume after explosion = 78*2 „ 

Total contraction = 22*0 ,, 

• 

The carbon dioxide formed by the explosion was then absorbed 
J)y KOIL • 

, Volume after KOH = G8*8 

/. Volume of CO 2 = volume of CIU = 4*4 c.c. 


were ; — 

100 0 c.c. 
100 0 „ 

J;0 % 

91*8 c.c. 

91*2 c.c. 
_0d) % 

78*4 c.c. 
17*8 % 
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CoTitraction due to hydrogen is 

22*0 ~ 2 X 4*4 = 18-2 c.c. 

2 

Volume of hydrogen = ^ X 18-2 = 8*8 c.c. 
o 

Now these represent the volumes of methane and hydrogen 
present in 13*2 c.c. of the residue ; the percentages by volume 
will be therefore : — 

Methane ^ ^ ^ 

„ 1 8*8 X 73*2 ^ 

Hydrogen - - = 48*8 %, 

The com])lele analysis is : — 


(!arbon dioxide 

. 0-0 % 

Heavy hydrocarbons 

. 8-2 % 

Oxygon 

. 0-6^ 

Carbon monoxide . 

. 17'8 % 

Methane .... 

24-3 % 

Hydrogen .... 

. 48-8 % 

Nitrogen (by difference) . 

. 0-8 % 


100*0 


In addiiion to the above method there are a number of types 
of automatic gas analysis apparatus, especially designed for 
analysing hue gases— for example, the Ados CO 2 recorder ; for 
a description of these the larger works must be consulted. 

The importance of the analysis of flue gases as a moans of 
furnace control cannot ho over-estimated. It is a check on the 
stoking, since it detects the presence of too great an excess of 
air on the one hand and the too limited supply due to insulhcient 
admission of secondary air on the other. In the first case the 
oxygen would be high in the flue gases and the carbon dioxide 
correspondingly low; in the second case carbon monoxide in 
fair quantity would be found in the gases. This might also 
arise from too great thickness and density of the fire, which 
w6uld thus become virtually a gas producer, the carbon being 
onlj burnt to carbon monoxide. Further, it enables the loss of 
heat, due to sensible heat remaining in the flue gases, to be 
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estimated if thi fljie temperature and volume of air passing 
along the flue are known. 

For the purpose of checking the firing of boilers and furnaces 



Fig. 9. — Orsat Gas Analysis Apparatus. 


‘the analyse is frequently made in an Orsat apparatus, shown in 
Fig. ^9. This apparatus is compact and fitted into a wooden 
case'i which can be easily carried about, thus enabling the 
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analysis to be done imra(^iately the sample is* taken witRout 
waiting to return to the laboratory. The absorbents are the 
same as those used in the method described above, and the 
manipulation is similar ; the chief difference is*that the changing 
'of pipettes necessary in the Hempel method is avoided. The 
apparatus is all permanently connected together by capillary 
tubing, and the various pij)ettes are closed by glass taps. In 
point of accuracy the Orsat is somewhat inferior to the Mem pel, 
but owing to its compactness and portability it is largely used 
in works. 



CHAPTER IV 


Calorimetry and Determination of the Heating Value of 
, A Fuel 

< When a chemical reaction takes place a change of energy takes 
place at the same time. This energy change is frequently evident 
to the senses as an.evolution or absorption of heat. The quantity 
of heat depends only on the initial and final states of the materials 
taking part in the reaction ; it is independent of the number of 
steps by which the action may be carried to completion. For 
example, when carbon is burnt directly to carbon dioxide the 
total quantity of heat evolved is the same as when the carbon is 
first burnt to carbon monoxide, and the carbon monoxide after- 
wards burnt to carbon dioxide. Expressing this in the form of 
a thermo-chemical equation, and indicating solids by square 
brackets and gases by round brackets, also the heat of reaction 
in gram calories (i.e., the quantity of heat required to raise 
1 gram of water 1° C.), we have : 

(1) [0] + m - (CO2) + Qi cal. 

( 2 <*) [C] + I m = {CO) + Q -2 „ 

( 2 b) (CO) + I (O2) = (CO2) + Q, „ 

And Qi — Q2 + ^3. 

It is not possible to determine the heat of formation of carbon 
monoxide from solid carbon and gaseous oxygen (equation 2), 
but the heat of formation of carbon dioxide from solid carbon and 
gaseous oxygen can be determined, also the heat of combustion 
of carbon monoxide in oxygen ; hence it follows fr(sm the above 
principle that the heat evolved by the second reaction can be 
•calculatedf thug : — 

— Qs, where Q2 is the heat of formation of COf 
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Inrfi similar way the heats of formation of ytlier bodies can be 

obtained, even when they cannot he determined by*a direct 
experience. The heats of formation and com])nstion of sub- 
stances, either elements or compounds, aro physical constants, 
'the determination of which is of extreme importance. For the , 
methods of determination and the numerical value of these 
results, text-books upon heat should be consulted. 

It is, however, necessary for present purposes to know the 
heating value or calorific power of a fuel in order to arrive at 
a conclusion as to its suitability for a given purpose, and for 
subsequently determining the efficiency of the furnac^e or boiler 
ill which it is used. The term caloriiic power must not bo 
confused with the term calorific intcvsiti/ or pyrometric heating 
value, that is, the maximum temperature theoretically attainable 
under the given conditions of combustion. The calorific power 
is measured by means of a suitable calorimeter, and is expressed 
in suitable heat units ; the calorific intensity is a temperature 
and is expressed in degrees Centigrade or Fahrenheit. 

Several units of heat are employed 

(1) The “ zero calorie,” or the quantity of heat required to 
raise 1 gram of water P C., viz., from 0^ to P C. 

(2) The “ calorie,” or quantity of heat necessary to raise 
1 gram of water at room temperature (15^ to 20' ) 1'^ C. This is 
equal to zero calorie. 

(3) The “ mean calorie ” is the one hundredth part of the 
heat required to raise 1 gram of water from 0"^ to 100° C. It 
is about the same as the zero calorie. To each of these “ small 
calories” there is a corresponding ‘Marge calorie” which has 
a value of one thousand times that of the small calorie. 

(4) The “British Thermal Unit” or heat required to raise 
1 lb. of water P F. (from 60° to 61° F.). This unit, denoted by 
B.T.U., is used as the heat unit in this country. 

(5) The “Pound Centigrade Unit” or the quantity of heat 
required to riiise 1 lb. of water P C. 

In order to convert lb. C. units into B.T.Us. it is only 
necessary to multiply by 1'8, i.e., the ratio^ between the* 
Centigrade and Fahrenheit degree. . 

For many engineering purposes it is customary to express the 

E 2* 
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heating value of , fuels in terms of the number of pOuiids of 
water ac 212° F. (100° C.) which would be converted into steam 
by the combustion of 1 lb. of fuel. This is termed the 
Evaporative Poirer** ; it has the advantage of being indepen-, 
dent of any pariicular therniometnc scale. The latent heat of 
vaporisation of water is 537 Centigrade or 907 Fahrenheit 
units, hence 

^ ^ B.T.U. C.P. in calories 
~ ■“ 537 

The combustion of hydrogen results in the formation of water, 
and hence in calculating the E.P. allowance must be made for 
the boat required to evaporate the water formed. 

The calorific power or heating value of a fuel can be calculated 
from a knowledge of its composition and the heats of formation 
of the various products. The heats of formation of carbon 
dioxide, carbon monoxide and water, respectively, are 

(1) [r] + {(h) = ((’O 2 ) + 97,000 cal., or 174,600 B.T.U. 

12 ^'lams -f- -{2 — 44 .^raiiK, 

1 ,ii:ram + 2'07 = 3‘1>7 + 8,083 cal., or 1 lioHO I^.T.U. 

(2) (CO) + i (Oj) = (COi) + 08,000 cal. = 122,400 B.T.U. 

The heat of formation of carbon monoxide from carbon and 
oxygen, is obtained by subtracting (2) from (1). 

(3) [c] + hoi) = (CO) + 29,000 cal., or 52,200 B.T.U. 

Jj 

12 i'rani,'< -f 1 (32) ^n-aras = 28 

1 ;j;ram + 1-33 grams = 2-33 grams + 2,417 cal., or 4,350 li.T.lJ. 

The heat of formation of water is : — 

(4) (7/a) + 4 (O 2 ) = (fhO) + 68,400 cal., or 123,120 B.T.U. 

2 

2 grams -f (32) grams — (18 gram.s). 

1 gram + 8 jirams = .34,200 cal., or 01,500 B.T.U, 

By substituting these values in an empirical formula originally 
devised by Dulong, the calorific power can be calculated. The 
•^formula fbr hijrd coal, e.r/., anthracite, 

_ 8,083 C + 34,200 (H - J 0) 

3 jeo ’ 




• C denotes the percentage of carbon. 


Jl 

»> >’ 

hydrogen. 


0 

II » 

oxygen. 


Ui 

• 

II »> 

disposable hydrogen • 

{!fi = (TT - 


ir 

II »> 

chemically combined water, 
11' 



TFi denotes the pcn’centage of hygroscopic water or moisture. 
Heat of coinlmstion of carbon to car- 
bon dioxide .... 8,083 cal., 14,550 B.T.U. 

Heat of combustion of hydrogen to 

form liquid water . . . 84,200 ,, 61,560 ,, 

Heat of combustion of hydrogen to 

form water vapour . . . 2!), (533 „ 53,336 ,, 

Heat of vaporisation of water . . 637 ,, 1,147 ,, 

If the coal contains sulphur in the lorm of sulphide or other 
combustible compound, a correction must be added to the above 
e piaMons on account of the heat evolved by the combustion of 
the sulphur. If S denotes the percentage of sulphur present in 
the fuel, then thci product 


cal., or 


4,500 . S 




must be added to the above equations. 

The results given by this formula are at least only approximate. 
This is due to many causes, such as uncertainty of the form in 
which the carbon is present ; the value 8,083 cals, given above 
applies to wood charcoal and is always used in such calculations ; 
uncertainty# also exists as to the state of combination of the 
hydrogen, he., whether it is present in saturated or unsaturated 
hydro-carbons. The calorific power of hydrogen ufted in th-^ 
cal^fulation, viz., 34,200 cals,, is that of gaseous* hydrogen, and 
in solid fuels the hydrogen does not exist in this state, anJlieat 
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is absorbed in /jopyerting it from the solid into the ga^seous 
conditio^is. 

Other formiibe have lauui ])r()j)()se(l. for example the foniiula 
of G. Artli : 

__ :M,r)()0 {II ~ i O) + 8,088 C + ‘2,lh*2 S 
~ 100 

where Uie oxygon re(jiiired to burn unit weight of the fuel. 
This is determined by Berthier’s method, which consists of reduc- 
iiig litharge, PhO with a known weight of tlie fuel, and weighing 
the resulting lead. About 1 gram of the fuel in the finest 
state of division is mixed with 40 to 50 grams of carefully-sifled 
litharge, the mixing being done as thoroughly as possible. The 
mixture is put into a clay crucible and covered with another 
20 to 25 grams of litharge. The crucible is placed in a furnace 
and hcat(Hl to a good red heat for about one hour. The litharge 
is reduced according to the e(i nations 

2 VhO + C’ = 2 Ph -f COa 
Phi) + 7/a = Ph + // 2 O. 

From the weight of the resulting lead, the oxygen removed by 
the fuel can he calculated. The crucible is removed from the 
furnace, tapped a few times to collect the metallic lead at the 
bottom, and then allowed to cool. When cool, the crucilde is 
broken and the lead is collected and weighed. This method was 
originally proposed by Berthier as a method for determining the 
calorilic power of ftmls. It rested on the so-called Welter’s law, 
which stated that when one and the same quantity of oxygen 
combined with any other element, the same quantity of heat was 
always evolved. This statement is absolutely untenable, as can 
be shown by considering the quantity of heat evolved when 1 
gram of oxygen combines with carbon and hydrogen respectively, 
thus : 

Carbon burning to form carbon dioxide evolves 8^031 cals. 

Hydrogen burning to form liquid water „ 4,272 cals. 

Hydrogen burning to form water vapour „ 4,192 cals. 

This method is never used unless all other methods, suck as 
elementary analysis, or direct* estimation of the calorific power 
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in a •calorimeter, are renUered impossible. Thp Association of 
German Engineers have adopted the formula — 

_ 8,000 C + 2,900 (11 - 1 0) + 2,590 a + 600 W 
2 _ . - 

to calculate the calorific power of fuels, W being the percentage 
of moisture present in the fuel. 

• . , t 

Experimental Determination of the Calorific Power of a Fuel, 

In the direct estimation of the calorific power of a fuel, the 
apparatus employed is such that a known weight of the fuel can 
be burnt under circumstances in which the heat evolved by the 
combustion can be absorbed by a known weight of water ; the 
resulting rise in temperature of the water is then observed, and 
the amount of heat required to bring about this rise is easily 
calculated. Combustion calorimeters of this type are employed 
for cither combustion at constant pressure or at constant volume, 
and the combustion may be effected by oxygen supplied from a 
cylinder of compressed gas or from an oxidising agent intimately 
mixed with the fuel and placed in the combustion vessel of the 
calorimeter. The best-known calorimeters in which the com- 
bustion takes place at atmospheric pressure are : — 

Lewis Thompson’s calorimeter. 

William Thomson’s calorimeter, 

Eosonhain’s calorimeter. 

F. Fischer’s calorimeter. 

In another type of calorimeter the combustion is carried out 
at pressures greater than atmospheric ; the best known of these 
are the Berthelot-Mahler Bomb calorimeter and the calorimeter 
of S. W. Parr. 

In all these direct methods of determining the heat of com- 
bustion, the hydrogen present is burnt to water and the water is 
condensed to liquid water giving up its latent heat of vaporisa- 
tion; hene« the upper limit of the calorific power is obtained. 
The lower limit can be obtained by subtracting the latent heat 
of vaporisation of water, 10,800 cals, per molecule, fran the valu^ 
obtained experimentally. The various forms of calorimeters and 
the methods of using them will no\Y be described. 
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The Leivis ' Thompson Calorimeter, * «• 

This 'instrument is extremely convenient for technical fuel 
testing, and has come into fairly general use. It consists of a 


tall glass cylinder (Fig. 10) graduated to hold 2,000 grams of 



Fig. IJ.— Lewis Thompson’s 
* Calorimcl^r. 


water ; a second mark is usually made 
at 1,932 grams. The fuel is dried, 
finely powdered, and mixed with an 
oxidising mixture winch consists of 
three parts of potassium chlorate and 
one part of potassium nitrate (nitre). 
The quantity of oxidising agent to bo 
used will vary with each fuel, but as a 
rule eight to twelve times the weight 
of the fuel is employed. About two 
grams of the finely-divided fuel are 
mixed with twenty grams of tie oxidis- 
ing mixture and placed in a suitable 
copper tube (Fig. 10, a), of which a 
number are provided with each instru- 
ment. A fuse, made by soaking Oxford 
cotton in lead nitrate solution and 
then allowing it to dry, is set in the 
mixture and the copper cylinder is 
then put into position on the copper 
base (Fig. 10, />) and covered with the 
wide copper cylinder (Fig. 10, c). This 
is fitted with a long narrow copper 
tube and stopcoc.k and is perforated 
with holes at the bottom to allow the 
escape of the products of combustion. 
Just before this is clipped on to the 
base, the fuse is ignited, and as soon 
as the cover c is in position the whole 
is immersed in the water oontained in 
the glass vessel. The temperature of 
the water has been observed pre- 
viously. Combustion should proceed 
vigorously and be complete in about 
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a cMiple of minutes. The products of conibustion escape 
through the holes at the bottom of the copper cylinder, and 
pass up through the water, giving up their heat to it. As soon 
as combustion is complete, the tap (Fig. 10 II) is opened so as 
* to admit water into the interior of the cylincior. This is then 
raised and lowered a few times so as to thoroughly mix the water 
and ensure that the temperature shall be the same throughout 
the whole of ftie water in the calorimeter. The temperature is 
taken and the rise of temperature caused by the combustion pf 
the fuel obtained. The rise in temperature in degrees Fahrenheit 
multiplied by the weight of water, and divided by the weight of 
fuel used, gives the B.T.Us. absorbed by the water. 

There are several sources of error in this method; the prin- 
cipal of those are the following : — 

(1) Heat absorbed by the apparatus ; 

(2) Heat lost by radiation ; 

(8) Heat of decomposition of the oxidising mixture ; 

(4) Heat of solution of the substances remaining in the 
copper tube at the end of the combustion. 

The radiation loss can be compensated for by making a trial 
experiment, and then a second experiment, in which the water is 
cooled as much below the atmosphere as it will be above when 
the combustion is over ; or it can be corrected for by taking a 
number of time- temperature readings both before and after the 
determination. This method will be dealt more fully with under 
the Bomb calorimeter {cf. p. 68 and ff.). In order to allow for 
the other sources of error an addition of 10 per cent, is made, 
which is stated by the makers of the instrument to cover them. 

If the vessel is only lilled up to the 1,932 gram mark the rise 
of temperature during the experiment gives the evaporative 
power of the fuel. The example given below will show the 
reason of this. 

Typical E. mm pic. 

Two grains of fuel were burnt, and the rise of temperature 
observed was 14*6^ F. Weight of water used, 2,0C0grams. The 
caloiitlc power of the fuel is therefore : 

. (j:p. = = ,c,060 B.T.II. 

4 
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Supposing only ,1,^32 grams of water had been used, and the 
same rise of temperature obtained, viz., 16*06^ F., then the 
evaporative power of tlie fuel is : 

(Hdl + ^v (14-6) )X 1,932 
2 X IHU; 

where 96G is the latent heat of vaporisation of water at 212*^ F. 

/. E.P. = 14-6 + 1*4 lG-0. • 

* Fuels like bituminous coal should be burnt in narrow, long 
cylinders, while charcoal, coke, anthracite and other difticultly 
combustible fuels should be burnt in short, wide cylinders or 
furnaces. The thermometers used are divided into i\j"F., and 
are capable of being read to ^ Jq ° F. by eye estimation. 

• ir. Thomson Calorimeter, 

This apparatus is similar to the preceding one, but oxygen 
supplied from a cylinder of compressed gas is used for burn- 
ing the fuel. The apparatus is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 11. It consists of a tall glass cylinder capable of holding 
2,000 grams of water A ; a platinum crucible for containing the 
fuel to be burnt; a cylindrical glass bell jar (B), which covers 
the crucible and contains oxygen for the combustion. This 
cylinder is provided with a long brass tube, fitted with a stopcock, 
through which oxygen can be supplied from the gas-holder. 
This tube is connected to the glass cylinder by means of a short 
piece of stout rubber tubing, and it can readily be raised or 
lowered during the experiment. The glass bell jar rests upon a 
perforated brass foot, which is fitted with a stand for the platinum 
crucible and with spring clips for holding it fast to the bell jar. 
The glass bell jar is surrounded with several rings of copper 
gauze, which serve to break up the current of products of com- 
bustion as they ascend, thus ensuring a more complete cooling 
of the gases. It is necessary to know the “water equivalent” 
of the calorimeter, i.e,, the number of grams of water jvhich would 
require the same amount of heat to raise it P, as does the calori- 
jneter. It* is best determined directly by burning a known 
quantity of some substance the heat of combustion of which Jbas 
beeff ‘accurately determined. Naphthaline is usually employed, 
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as it can be readily obtained 
pure, and it is known to evolve 
9,6(58 calories per gram upon 
combustion. 

The method of determining 
the water equivalent is the same 
as the determination of the 
calorific power of the fuel, as far 
as manipulation is concerned. 
About 1 gram of naphthaline is 
accurately weighed out and 
placed in the platinum cruciblo 
and a pieco of fuse attached. 
2,000 grams of water are placed 
in the glass vessel and allowed 
to take up the room tempera- 
ture, or the temperature is cor- 
rected in the same way as in 
the case of the Bomb calori- 
meter, 7 .r. The brass tube is 
connected to the glass bell jar 
and also to the oxygen cylinder, 
the oxygen turned on and 
regulated so as to give a regular 
current of gas. The platinum 
crucible is placed in position on 
the foot, the fuse ignited, the 
bell jar slipped over the clips, 
and the whole rapidly trans- 
ferred to the water before the 
naphthaline is ignited. As soon 
as the naphthaline commences to 
burn the brass tube is raised or 
lowered aitd the current of 
oxygen regulated so that the 
burning proceeds regularly and 
no4 too rapidly. As soon as the 
combustion is over, the oxygen 



Culurimcter. 
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is shut off, tlie oxyijeii cylinder is disconnected, and the stopcock 
opened so as to admit water into the hell jar. The bell jar is 
moved up and down several times in order to thoroughly mix 
the water. The temperature is then taken. The water equiva- ^ 
^ lent is calculated in the following way 

Suppose that 2,000 grams of water were used in the calori- 
meter and that one gram of naphthaline was burnt. The rise 
in temperature caused by the combustion of the naphthaline is 
4 #17' ' C. Let X denote the water equivalent of the calorimeter 
then 

9,008 = (2,000 + x) 1-B7 
X = 210 grams. 

Hence the apparatus requires the same amount of heat to raise 
its temperature I” as 210 grains of water, and in calculating 
calorific powers of fuels determined in the calorimeter the water 
equiViilent of the apparatus must be added on to the weight of 
water taken. 

The determination of the calorific power of a fuel by means of 
this apparatus is the same as the determinalion of the water 
equivalent. A quantity of the fuel, in fine powder, is taken, 
sufficient to give a rise of 2^^ to 3"^ C. ; 1 to 2 grams are 
required, as a rule. This is burnt in exactly the same manner 
as described in the above examine. The temperature laffore and 
after the combustion is observed, and the calorific power of the 
fuel can then be calculated. Let the widglit of fuel burnt be 
1 gram, the weight of water in the calorimeter 2,000 grams, the 
water equivalent of the apparatus 210 gianis, and the rise in 
temperaUire 3’00‘" C. The calorific powi-r of the fuel is 

C.P = 2,210 X 3 = 0,030 c.i lories 

or 2,210 X 8 X ^ D.T.U. 

0 

The Uonnihain Cahmmeter, 

The Piosenhain calorimeter is an improved Thomson calori- 
meter. This calorimeter is illustrated in Fig. 12, and is designed 
4or use with either solid or liquid fuels. If liquid fuels are used, 
standardised absorption pellets are employed, which are soaltad 
in tlie liquid fuel and then burnt. Solid fuels are burnt in ^ 
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simikr way to that described above. The fuse is, dispensed with, 
an electrical ignition being employed instead. Tlie adv’antages 
claimed are : — 

.4 cc?(raf 7 /.— Complete combustion is secured ; less than | per 
cent, of the sample escipes combustion, and if combustion is 
properly regulated no carbon monoxide is formed. Oils can be 

I 





A T” 

Fig. 12. — Ros(Mihain’.s Calorimeter. 


burnt rapidly and completely with the standardised pellets, thus 
avoiding risk of oil remaining unbiirnt. 

QidcJams . — 2 grams of coal of average quality can be burnt 
in ten minutes, the complete determination of the calorific power 
occupying half-an-hour. 

of breakage is small, and no part of the apparatus 
is exposed to high pressures.. 

Ease of observation . — The progress of combustion* can easily, 
watched, and its behaviour as regards caking or clinkering 
can be observed. 
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No stirring reguindf as the water is sufficiently agitateil by 
the pasS^ige of the gas throng! i it. 

Small cost of each cwperimciit. — A relatively small quantity of 
oxygen is required, and the glass parts of the combustion 
chamber can readily be replaced by an incandescent gaslight 
chimney when broken. 

The instrument is standardised by means of briquettes of 
standarct coal, the calorific i)ower of which has b(3en accurately 
determined. The standardised absorption pellets, referred to 
above, for testing the calorific power of oils, absorb a considerable 
bulk of liquid, and burn completely and rapidly, leaving no 
residue. The calorific value of the pellets has been previously 
determined, and is subtracted from the total calorific power 
obtained as the result of the experiment. 

•The two latter calorimeters give excellent results, and the 
quality of fuel supplies can readily bo checked by means of 
them, and the uniformity and suitability of the fuel can be 
judged. 

l\ Fischer^ 8 Calorimeter, 

F. Fischer's calorimeter is shown in Fig. 18, and is also 
designed for combustion with oxygen at atmospheric pressure. 
It consists of a strong silver combustion chamber (a), into which 
a platinum tube (h) is fitted by means of a piece of rubber tubing, 
and which reaches into the platinum crucible (c), which contains 
the fuel under test. The products make their escape through 
the tube (d). The platinum crucible is covered with a piece of 
platinum ga.uze, which collects any soot formed during the 
experiment. This soot is finally burnt there by the heat of the 
burning fuel. The calorimeter vessel is capable of containing 
1,500 to 2,000 grams of water, and is well lagged with cotton 
wool, and fitted into a wooden case to reduce the loss of heat by 
radiation to a minimum. There are two thermometers, one (/) 
for measuring the temperature of the water, the othQjt* at (d) for 
measuring the temperature of the escaping products of combus* 
^ion. The* combustion is started by dropping a fragment of 
glowing tinder V fuse through the tube (6) on to the finely- 
powdered fuel contained in the platinum crucible, the cap (h) 
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being.quickly removed and replaced. The water is kept well 
stirred during the experiment by means of tli5 stirrer (s)^ which 


can be worked by a 
small motor. 

• This form of appar- 
atus is considerably 
more costly than the 
others desifribed 
above, and for techni- 
cal work presents no 
■ advantages. 

The Bomb Calori- 
meter, 

The Bomb calori- 
meter was first intro- 
duced by Berthelot, 
and was used by him 
for determining the 
heat of combustion of 
organic compounds. 
This calorimeter was 
modified by Mahler, 
who adapted it for 
general use. Further 
improvements and 
modifications were 
made by Cook, and in 
its present form it has 
proved very success- 
ful in the hands of 
both chemists and 



engineers for the con- Pio. 13.— F. Fischer’s Calorimeter, 

trol of fuel supplies. 

It may be ^used for determining heats of combustion with 
sufficient accuracy to enable the heat balance sheet of a boiler 
or furnace to be drawn up. This form of calorimeter differs 
from the preceding ones in many ways, the combustion being 
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earned out in *a closed vessel at constant volume, and finder 
considei'able pressure. The oxy^^en is supplied from a cylinder 
of compressed gas, and the bomb is filled with oxygen under 
a pressure of 20 'to 25 atmospheres before the combustion is 
started. A second form of bomb calorimeter is Parr’s calori-* 
meter, in which the coal is burnt by the oxygen of sodium 
peroxide Nao<h, the coal being finely pow- 
dered and mixed with the sodium peroxide. 

The Berthelot-Mahler-Cook Bomb Calori- 
meter, 

The bomb as now made consists of an oval 
vessel of about 650 c.c. capacity. This vessel 
is made of mild forged steel, enamelled on 
the inside to prevent corrosion of the steel 
by the products of combustion, and especially 
by the small quantity of nitric acid formed 
during the experiment. It is heavily nickel- 
plated on the outside, to prevent rusting by 
the water of the calorimeter. The bomb is 
closed by a cover, which carries the valve 
through which the oxygen is introduced, and 
two terminals, one of which is insulated 
from the cover, for electrically igniting the 
fuel. This cover is thickly gilt on the inside 
and is connected to the bomb by a powerful 
hexagon nut and special spigot joint. The 
cover is iriade gas-tight by means of a lead washer. The 
two terminals are connected with two stout platinum wires, 
which serve for supporting the platinum crucible in which 
the fuel is burnt and for the support of the ignition wire 
(Fig. 14). 

The calorimetric vessel consists of a double- walled insulating 
vessel, covered on the outside with a thick layer of felt to reduce 
radiation, and is surmounted by a framework holding the pulley 
^for the stirring gear. The whole is covered completely by a lid. 
The water is Contained in a copper vessel capable of contaiijing 
abt7u*t 6,500 c.c., and this is placed inside the above (Fig. 15). 
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The deter min atioij of the heat combustion of .a. fuel or^otner 
material is made in the following way 
The bomb is carefully and thoroughly cleaned and dried, and 
the platinum crucible fixed firmly in the end of the thick platinum 
wire, and about 1 gram of the material, in the form of small 
cylinders made by compressing the finely-powdered material in 
a press, is accurately weighed and placed in the crucible. A coil 
of ignition wire,*either iron or, preferably, platinum, is made by 
winding the wire round a thin glass rod, and is fixed to the two# 



Fie. 15, — Hdinb Calorimeter Outfit. 

platinum wires and carefully arranged so that it comes into 
actual contact with the material to be ignited and burnt. The 
cover is then carefully placed on the bomb and the hexagon nut 
tightened up by a spanner provided for the purpose. Before 
placing the cover in position, the lead washer should be carefully 
trimmed of projecting pieces resulting from frequent com- 
pressions, and any grit or dirt removed. If this is not attended 
to, it is practically impossible to get a gas-tight connection. 
During the screwing up of the nut, the bomb is held in position 
in a cast-iron hexagon foot screwed to a bench, into \?hich the 
bas^of the bomb fits. 

The bomb is then connected to a pressure gauge and the 

F. P 
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oxygei? cylinda* fey means of a cone and nut. The valve ^on the 
bomb is closed and the valve on the oxygen cylinder slowly 
opened until th^ gauge shows that gas is being emitted from 
the cylinder ; the bomb valve is then gradually oi)ened so as to 
admit the gas into the bomb. Care must be taken that the gas 
does not rush into the bomb or some of the fuel will be blown 
out of^the platinum crucible and tiie experiment spoilt through 
the material escaping combustion. 

‘ The pressure in the bomb is allowed to rise to 20 or 25 
atmospheres and the cylinder valve closed. If the apparatus is 
gas-tight the pressure of the gas will remain constant. If on 
the other hand a slight leak is observed the various connections 
must be tightened in turn until the apparatus is practically 
^ gas-tight. 

The calorimeter must bo prepared before the experiment, and 
the temperature of the water allowed to become the same as 
that of the room in which the experiment is carried out. The 
outer vessel is filled with water and a quantity of water is 
accurately measured, or weighed, into the caloriometer vessel — 
about 2,500 grams are usually sullicient to cover the bomb and 
the hexagon nut. The quantity of water is kept constant in the 
preliminary experiments of calibration, and in all subsequent 
determinations of calorific power. The thermometer is next 
placed in position and the terminals connected with a battery, 
or to the electric light mains with a lamp (16 or 62 c.p.) and a 
switch or plug key in circuit, and the bomb then immersed in 
the water, the cover and stirring gear placed in their respective 
places, and the bomb allowed to gain the temperature of the 
water. After a few minutes the stirring gear is set in action 
and the thermometer read at half-minute intervals, so as to 
accurately determine the temperature before the experiment. 
The time is noted and the charge is fired by momentarily switch- 
ing on the current which fuses the ignition wire and ignites the 
charge. Stirring is resumed and half-minute readings of the 
thermometer taken. The temperature will rise rapidly, attain 
a maxihiuii^ value, and then slowly fall. When the fall has 
become quite regular the readings are stopped and the experi- 
ment is complete. The “ corrected temperature ” before firing 
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and the corrected rise ” must now be determined. Thdy can 
be obtained either graj)hically by plotting time against tempera- 
ture and extrapolating, or by use of the Kegnault-Stohmann- 
Pfaundler formula. In order to make this method clear an 
example taken from “Jiiptner, Lebrbucli der Cbemiscben 
Technologie der Energien,” will now be given. 

The heat of combustion of a fuel was determined in a «l)omb 
calorimeter, and the following data were obUined : — 


Weight of water in calorimeter 
Water equivalent of calorimeter 


. 2,100 grams 
. 340 „ 


Total weight of water 


. 2,440 


Weight of coal cylinder. 
Weight of ignition iron wire . 


. 1*0772 grams 
. 0*0187 gram 


'I’lIKiniOMKTKR UkAPINOS. 


No, 

I’reli miliary ] 


Main ExiiorimPiit. 

Aftrr Exjk 

•rimonl,. 

Hrailiiijs's. 

l)ir!»rrncf. 

1 HrailinjiK, 

j DiHerimrc. 

|{r>aciiii'>s. 

1 

i Diffcrciicti. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

18*750 

18*753 

18*753 

18*75() 

I875r) 

18*757 

18*758 

18*758 i 

18*759 

18*759 

+ 

0*003 

0*000 

0*003 

0*000 

0*001 

0*001 

0*000 

0*001 

0*000 

1 

in = 

18*759 
19*170 
20*530 
21*210 
•21*590 
21*723 j 
21*749 

Difference 

18*759 

21*749 

2*990 

21*744 

21*742 

21*739 

21*729 

21*720 

21*713 

21*707 

21*704 

^1 

^ 0*002 
0*003 

1 0*010 
0*009 
0*007 
0*006 

' 0*003 

Sum. . 

• 

187*559 

0*009 



173*798 

0*040 

• 

Mean t 

18*756 

i 

0*001 j 



• 

21*725 

0*005’ 
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Thu water in the calorimeter rose 2’990° C. The correction 
for temperature can be made by aid of the Eegnault-Stohmann- 
Pfaundler form Ida. 


Correction^ = ^ ^ ^ + ^i(0 — 

id ~ t \ j 2 / 

- (n - 1) i; 

where » 

V = Mean temperature difference before firing. 
f = Mean temperature reading before firing. 
ti, = Temperature readings in main series after 
firing. 

= Mean temperature difference in after ex- 
periment. 

= Mean temperature readings in after experi- 
ment. 

?? = Number of readings in main series. 


In tlie above example 

= 0-001 + 0 005 = 
i^ - i = 21-725 - 1«-75C = 

^2 - _ 0-411 _ 

' i) "■ ■ 9 ■“ 

-f- t„ 40-488 

■“ 2 “ “2 ““ 


0-006^ 

2-969‘^ 

0-046^ 

20-244° 


:i:i(0 = 123-012° 

= 7 X 18-756 = 131-292° 

(n - 1) r = 6 X 0-001 , = 0-006° 


Hence the temperature correction becomes : 

Correction® = (0 046 + 20-244 + 123-012 - 131-292) 

' 2-yoy 

- 006 = + 0-012°. 

' rected temperature rise is therefore 
The eoD ^ ^ _ g.Qoa®. 

the calorimeter is 

Heat evolved ^ i . 

• 02 X 2,440 = 7,324-8 calories. 

3-Ov 

' ^stion of the iron wire contributed 29*92 
To this the combu 
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calories, and this must be subtracted from the al)Ove value and 
the calorific power of the fuel is then calculated. 


7,324-8 - 29-92 
r0772 


6,772 calorie^. 


This value is too high, owing to a small quantity of nitric acid 
formed partly from the nitrogen in the fuel and partly from the 
nitrogen contained in the oxygen used. As a mean value 8 c8,lories 
have been found, and this must be subtracted — 


(7,324-8 


- 29-92 - 8-00) 
1-0772 


= 6,764 calories. 


This is a maximum value for the calorific power as it repre- 
sents the available heat of combustion of the coal together with 
the heat of the condensation of the water present in the coal, both 
as moisture, and as water formed in the process of combustion. 
In order to correct for this the bomb, after the experiment 
already described, is heated in an oil bath to a temperature of 
105'' to 110^ C. ; the water in the bomb is thereby vaporised and 
the gases are allowed to slowly escape through a weighed IJ tube 
containing fused calcium chloride, which absorbs the water. 
The gain in weight of the U tube denotes the weight of water 
condensed. In the above example 0-5436 gram of water was 
collected, and from this 0-025 gram came from the compressed 
oxygen used and the remainder 0*5186 gram from the moisture 
contained in the coal and from the combustion of the hydrogen 
of the fuel. This amount of water is equal in weight to 48 per 
cent, of the fuel burnt. • 

The latent heat of vaporisation is 

0*48 X 600 = 288 calories, 

and hence the available heat of combustion or minimum value of 
the calorific power is : 

6,764 — 288 = 6,476 calories, 

• It is better, however, to determine the calorific power «pon the 
dried sample of coal and to determine the hydrogen present in 
the fuel by combustion in the way previously described. la 
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ordinary pracfico it is suiVicient to dcteriiiino the upper Ikiiitaiid 
to neglect the correction for the water formed. 

The detei-inination of the water equivalent of the calorimeter 
is made in theVay described previously, using a substance of 
accurately known lieatof coml)ustion,sucha8 naphthaline C'lo i/a. 

Cahirimdi'r of S. If . I*<(rr. 

Another foi’m of calorimeter for determination of the calorific 
, value of fuels is that due to S. Parr. In this calorimeter, as 
in the bomb, combustion takes place in an enclosed space, but 
the oxygen required is supplied by sodium peroxide. The 
oxygen is thus supplied in solid form, and the products of 
combustion are absorbed by the sodium oxide left after 
combustion. In this way high pressures are avoided, hence 
' there is no necessity for an expensive bomb. The apparatus 
is shown in Fig. 10. The calorimeter proper consists of a 
nickel-plated copper vessel A, of about 2 litres capacity, which 
is placed in a wooden vessel C, which in turn is placed in another 
wooden vessel B. These two wooden vessels are closed by lids 
and form a very efficient heat insulator to the calorimeter, 
enabling the temperature of the water in the calorimeter to be 
maintained constant to within C. The reaction vessel I) 
is a strong, nickel-plated brass cylinder of 35 c.c. capacity, closed 
at the top and bottom by screw caps and washers. The bottom 
cap J rests upon a conical bearing F, and the upper cap carries 
a tube H, which reaches through the lids of the calorimeter 
jackets B and C, and is fitted with a pulley P. Four vanes are 
fitted upon D, and the whole is rapidly revolved by means of a 
suitable motor — about 150 revolutions per minute are suitable 
for most purposes and sufficient to keep the temperature constant 
inside the calorimeter. The reaction vessel or patrone, which is 
shown in detail in Fig. 17, is fitted with a second tube inside the 
tube H, and this narrow tube ends below in the conical valve B. 
A spring K closes this valve until released by a pressure at N. 
The lids of the calorimeter are pierced by another hole through 
which a thermometer graduated in or, better, in passes. 
The thermometer has a range of from 15° to 26°, and is about 
88 io 40 cm. long. 
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The method of using the calorimeter is as follows 

The calorimeter double vessels C and B are placed upon'a solid 



Ifi.— S. \V. Parr’s Calorimeter. Parr’s (Calorimeter. 


table, and the calorimeter vessel A is filled with exactly 2 litres 
of water, carefully dried externally, and then placed in position 
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in C. The temperature should be about 2^’ below the* room 
terapefature. The reaction vessel has in the meantime been 
thoroughly dried on a sand bath, and the lower end tightly 
closed by the lidX About 10 grams of finely- powdered, sieved, 
sodium peroxide is placed in the vessel I), and 0*5 to 1*0 grams of 
the fuel accurately weighed out is added to the sodium peroxide, 
and the two intimately mixed by shaking after screwing on the 
upper lid. The reaction vessel is then tapped so as to cause the 
material to collect together at the bottom, and the valve is tested 
in order to ensure its easy working. The paddles, //i h are fixed 
on to D, and the whole is placed in position in A. The lids 
are then put on, the pulley P fixed, the thermometer placed in 
position, and the stirring commenced. The stirring is continued 
until the calorimeter water has a constant temperature, about 
3 to 4 minutes are required, and then the temperature is observed 
and noted. The stirring gear is kept going throughout the 
experiment. The fuel is fired by means of a piece of iron wire, 
which is grasped by a pair of iron forceps, heated to a good red 
heat in a Bunsen flame, and then dropped into 1) by pressing 
with the forceps at N and releasing the hold on the wire 
simultaneously. The iron falls into D through R, and in a few 
seconds the reaction is started. The thermometer rises, at first 
rapidly, then more slowly, and the experiment is complete in about 
five minutes. After the experiment, the motor is stopped, the 
apparatus taken apart and the cylinder J) placed in a porcelain 
dish containing water, whereby its contents are dissolved with 
considerable evolution of heat. The solution is neutralised with 
liydrochloric acid, and it can then be ascertained whether or not 
the experiment has miscarried ; the presence of unburnt particles 
of coal renders the experiment valueless. After thorough 
washing, the vessel D is dried so as to be ready for subse- 
quent use. 

It has been shown by many experiments that 73 per cent, of the 
total heat evolved in the experiment is generated bjL the combus- 
tion of the fuel and 27 per cent, by the reaction of the products of 
combustion with the Na/Ki and Ncl/). 

If g grams 6f fuel were burnt, and if W be the weight of w^ter 
iu’*the calorimeter and ic the water equivalent of the apparatus, 
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tx and ti the initial and final temperatures, then the number of 
calories evolved per gram of fuel are 
0*7S 

— " ( W + u'l) ih — h) calories. 

A correction must be introduced on account of the iron used 
for ignition. Suppose the iron used weighed 0*5. gram and 
suppose that this was heated to 750^^ C., then 

0*5 X 750 X 0*12 = 45*0 calories 

were added to the calorimeter. Now suppose that tne sum 
(ir + Wi) = 2,250 grams, then 45 cals, would account for a 
temperature rise of 

2,250 {t\ - h^) = 45 

= 0 * 02 ° 

hence 0*02^ must be subtracted from the total rise of temperature 
before the calorific power per gram of fuel is calculated. 

The calorific power of the fuel would be 

(ta - L - 0-02°) calorioB. 

Lignites can be burnt directly as above after drying at 105'^ to 
110^^ C., about 1 gram being taken for each experiment. 

Hard coal, 0*5 gram, is mixed with 0*5 gram of tartaric acid, 
and when these quantities and 0*4 gram iron at 700^^ C. have been 
used, 0*85° must be subtracted from the observed temperature 
rise. 

Anthracite is mixed with 0*5 gram tartaric acid and 1*0 gram 
potassium persulphate ‘previous to combustion. The 0‘4 gram 
iron and the 1*0 gram of persulphate account for a rise of 0'155°, 
and the tartaric acid and 0‘4 gram of iron as above a rise of 0*85°. 
As only one piece of iron is used, the correction is for 0*5 gram 
tartaric acid + 1*0 gram persulphate + 0*4 gram iron— 

0*86 + 0’155 - 0*015 = 0*99\ 

The peroxide used in these experiments must be carefully 
protected from moisture as it is decomposed by watet, 

NatOi + HiO = WaOH + ^ Oa, 



and also because the results obtained will l^e too high if uiiich 
moistiirS is present. The peroxide is best kept in small tins 
closed by tightly-fitting lids, containing 50 to 100 grams 
each. * 

The greatest care must be exercised in bringing water 
into contact with any unburnt mixture of coal and sodium 
peroxide, owing to the risk of a reaction taking place with almost 
explosive violence. • 

The results obtained with the Parr calorimeter agree very well 
with those obtained in the bomb calorimeter, as a largo series of 
experiments made by Lunge and Parr have shown. 

(\ih)ritic Poirrr of a Gas. 

The calorific po\Yer of a gas can be calculated from a know- 
ledge of its composition and the calorific power of each constituent. 
It is better, however, to measure its heating power directly in a 
suitable form of gas calorimeter. Two gas calorimeters, the 
Junker type and the Poys’ type, will now be described. 

Thd Junker (Jolorimeter, 

The Junker calorimeter consists of an upright tubular vessel 
(Fig. 18). The gas is burnt by a large Punsen burner and the 
products of combustion pass through the wide tube a, and down 
through the annular s})aces h into the collecting box e. finally 
escaping through d into the open air. Water is kept circulating 
through the jacket which surrounds the heating chamber of the 
calorimeter. The water is supplied under a constant head by 
means of the constant level apparatus h. The quantity of water 
flowing through the calorimeter is regulated by a fine tap i, and 
its temperature is measured by the thermometer k. The water 
flows througli the apparatus and finds its way out through the 
number of baffle plates m, which serve to mix the water, so that 
the temperature measured by the thermometer q may be the 
correct temperature of the water, and thence through z where it 
is collected in a suitable measuring vessel. . 

The method of making a measurement of the calorific power 
of a gas is as follows : The apparatus is set in such a position 
that the two thermometers k and q can easily be read. The 
gascmieter is also set in a position where it can readily be observed. 
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vessel and no loss^ results from splashing. The apparatus is then 
tested toViake sure that it is quite watertight. This is done 
by turning the water on, opening the tap i, and so allowing a 
good stream of wateV to How through the apparatus and out at z. 
When the calorimeter is watertight no water escapes at o. The 
Bunsen burner is connected by a rubber tube to the ga^ supply, 
and according as the calorific power of the gas is high or low, a 
large or shiall jet is used. The Bunsen tap is theft closed and 
the^gas turned on, and if there is no leak of gas, the pointer of 
the gasometer remains stationary. The water is then turned on 
so that the overflow e works regularly and a steady stream of 
water escapes from z. Then, and not before, the lighted burner is 
introduced into the calorimeter. The burner is placed so that 
the end reaches to about 15 cm. into the calorimeter. By means 
of ‘the butterfly valve d the excess of air used in the experi- 
ment is regulated ; usually this is half or full open, as exact 
regulation is seldom necessary. A short time after the intro- 
duction of the burner the temperature of the outflowing water 
reaches a constant value. By means of the tap i the flow of 
water is so regulated that a difterence of 10^ to 20“ C. between the 
in and out flow water, is maintained. The pointer of the gaso- 
meter is then observed, and as soon as it reaches zero the rubber 
tube connected to z is quickly moved into a graduated cylinder 
and the outflowing water is collected until the pointer indicates 
that a certain definite volume of gas has been burnt. The col- 
lection of the water, is then stopped by removing the rubber tube 
from the glass cylinder. During the collection of the water the 
thermometer q is observed at regular intenvals, so as to obtain the 
mean temperature of the water flowing from the calorimeter. 
The volume of the water is finally measured and noted. Any 
water formed during the combustion of the gas condenses in the 
calorimeter and flows out at o, where it is collected in a small 
graduated cylinder. This is necessary when the lower limit of 
the calorific power is required. , 

The calorific power of the gas can now be calculated. Let 
Q be the lieat value of the gas, expressed in calories per 
litre of gas buftit; let h and ^2 be the temperatures of the 
infl(5^ and outflow water respectively, and suppose Vcc ol 
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wafer to have been collected, the volume ot gas burnt is M 
litres, then : 

C = ^ calories peri litre. 


The Boj/h' Calorimeter. 

In the Byys’ gas calorimeter a much smaller vessel is used 
which contains only about 
300 c.c. against 2,000 c.c. 
in the Junker. The Boys’ 
calorimeter is shown in 
Fig. 19. The two ther- 
mometers are in the same 
level. The water passes in 
at T, flowing through the 
copper spiral up to K, 
where it is mixed, and 
finally out at P. The 
watc)- formed in the com- 
bustion of the gas con- 
denses inside the calori- 
meter, flows out at 0 and 
is collected in a small 
graduated cylinder as 
above described. This is 
used for calculating the 
minimum or practical 
calorific power. This is 
of importance in all cases 
where the products of 
combustion escape at a 
temperature higher than 
66° 0., which is the case 
with moftt explosion en- 
gines, gas motors, etc. In 
the case of illuminating 



Fifj, in.— Boys* njilori meter. 


» gas the lower calorific power is about 10 per cent, less than 
the upper. 
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Other foriiis gas calorimeters are the Simmance-Abady, 
and the Fischer ; for a description of these larger works must 
be consulted. 

In addition to thc'se calorimetric methods of determining the 
heat value of fuels there is another method, namely, a practical 
test with an experimental steam boiler, in which the quantity 
of fuel burnt and the weight of water evaporated are measured 
and the quantity of ash obtained. For a complete test of the 
fue] it would be necessary to determine the composition of 
the products of combustion and their temperature, and to know 
the ultimate composition of the fuel as w'ell as the above details. 
The practical test is probably the best way of obtaining the 
heating value of a fuel, but it has the disadvantage of requiring 
a large quantity of fuel. 

0n the other hand, if the sampling is carefully done, the 
determination of moisture, ash, volatile matter, coke, and 
calorific power by the methods described in this chapter forms 
a ready check on the quality of the fuel supply, and enables 
the chemist and engineer to judge as to the i)erformances of 
the furnaces. Coupled with the analyses of the flue gases, 
interesting information can be obtained as to the way in which 
the firing of the furnaces is being carried on, and whether or 
not this is giving rise to undue consumption a‘nd waste of fuel. 

In all determinations of calorific value, it must not be forgotten 
that the heat of combustion changes with both the pressure 
and temperature at which the combustion takes place. If the 
calorific value of a fuel has been determined in a bomb calori- 
meter (combustion at constant volume), "and it is required to 
use the results for practical purposes where the combustion 
takes i)la(;e at constant pressure, it will be necessary to introduce 
a correction. 

EeJation Between Heat of Combustion at Constant Pressure and 
at Constant Volume. 

The heat of combustion at constant pressure is greater than 
at constant Vblume. The gas expands owing to the heat of 
combustion, whicli warms the gas; when cooling the volume* 
agai^^contracts, and the final volume is smaller than the initial 
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volufhe if the combustion has taken place in such a way that 
there is a diminution in tlie number of molecules. Thus, in 
the case of hydrogen and oxygen 

2 7/2 + O, = 2 IhO 

2 vols. 4- 1 v<»l. - 2 vul>. 

i.e.f the final, volume is two-thirds of the initial volume; the 
contraction is, therefore, one-third of the initial voliniie — 

C -j- ()-2 — CO‘2 

1 vol. - 1 vol. 

i.v., there is no contraction. 

Jf, on the other hand, carbon is burnt to carbon monoxide the 
volume is doubled : — 

20 + O 2 2 00 

1 vol. 2 vul.s. 

Now sn])pose, in the case of hydrogen, that the combustion 
takes place in an air-tight cylinder closed by a frictionless piston, 
and after the combustion is finished and the cylinder has attained 
the initial teuij)er}iture, suppose that the piston be raised and 
the gas thereby expanded until the final volume is the same as 
the initial volume. A certain (quantity of work has to be 
done in expanding the gas, and the work done is AP]' per 
molecule, where A is the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
P the pressure, and V the contraction in volume. Now, if the 
combustion takes place at constant volume, then the heat 
evolved, 7 , is : — 

\l Q - APV, 

where (J is the heat evolved at constant jiressure. 

Also from Boyle’s Law, 

PV = nin\ 

where n is The number of molecules in the system, 

P — at a temperature of 0''*C 
where T = 273*^ absolute, and n = 1. 
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Now pressure exerted on 1 gram molecular weight 

of any gas at 0° C. and 7G0 mm. of mercury. 

= 1,088*8 grams per sq. cm. 

and V'o) the volume of 1 gram molecular weight at 0. 

= 22,420 cub. cms. 

* Substituting these values in the above equation, 

f *ol « rn 

<l = Q - " -^7.:, I 

_ _ 10mt-8 X 22,420 X 27 3 

273 X 42,800 
= Q — n 541*1 calories. 


By moans of this equation the results of heat of combustion 
determinations, made in the bomb calorimeter, can be converted 
into constant pressure results; thus, for example, in the case 
of the coinbustion of hydrogen. 

1 (2 Ih + (h) = \ (2 II 2 O) + 89,000 calories at constant 

2 2 

pressure 

2 niols. + I nu)l. — 0 inol. 

The water is condensed to a Ihiuid under the conditions of the 
experiment. The contraction per molecule of the substance 
burnt is 1*5 molecules, therefore the heat of combustion at 
constant volume becomes ^ 

q = 89,000 - 1*5 X 541*1 calories 
= 89,000 - 812 
= 68,188 calories. 


Similarly for carbon monoxide 

i-(2 CO) + 1- (Os) = (2 COj) + 68,20tl calories 

2 2 2 

2 mols. 1 inol. 2 muls. 


au3 


n = 0*5 

q 67,980 calories, 
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and for marsh gas — 

cih + 2 Oa = COa + 2 HaO + 218,500 calories 

1 mol. + 2 mol<. = 1 mol. 

n = 2 

whence q = 212,418 calories. 

In the above examples the water formed is condensed, hence 
the values for heating effect are the upper limit; the lov^er 
limit can be obtained i)y subtracting the latent heat of vaporisa- 
tion of water, 10,800 calories per molecule, from the above 
values. 



CHAPTEK V 


Measurement of High Temperatures — Pyrometuy 

I The measureiuent of high temperatures is of the greatest^ 
importance in technical operations, both as a means of controlling 
such operations, and also as a means of checking fuel losses in 
furnaces. For instance, as already mentioned, a knowledge of 
the temperature of the flue gases is necessary in order to deter- 
mine the amount of heat carried olY by them up the chimney. 

Technical pyrometry has been brought to a great degree of 
perfection, and many types of pyrometers are in use. For the 
present purpose, however, only those of importance for furnace 
control will be described. 

Practically every property of matter which changes with 
temperature has, at one time or another, been utilised as a 
means of temperature measurement, but since many of these 
changes can only be accurately measured with great difficulty, 
especially at high temperatures, comparatively few have come 
'^nto actual use. The principal pyrometers can be classified 
Wder six heads: — 

. (!) Expansion of a gas or of air ; an examine of this type of 
pyrometer is the gas thermometer, by means of which the gas 
scale of temperature is defined. All temperatures should be 
referred to the gas scale.^ 

(2) Thermo-electric pyrometers depending upon the current 
generated by heating the junction of two dissimilar metals. The 
current is measured by a suitable millivoltimeter. 

(8) Resistance pyrometers, depending upon the change of 
resistance of a wire, usually platinum, with change of tempera- 

1 In tli(5 priisoiit discussion tlic mercury thermometer is not included, as the 
temperatures^ under consideration are higher than can bo measured by its means. 
Mo<lern mercury .thermometers, especially those mndi; of bora-silicate glass and 
filled with nitrogen under j)re8sure, will register fairly high temperatures, up 
to 500** C., but owing to their fragile nature other instruments are preferable. 
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ture. The change of resistance is measured by an ins^^riiment 
which is, in principle, a Wheatstone bridge. 

(4) Radiation and optical pyrometers, depending upon the 
connection between the temperature and light emission of hot 
bodies. 

(5) Calorimetric pyrometers, in which the heat is measured 
by means of the rise in temperature of a mass of water caused 
by immersing a piece of metal which has been brought into 
thermal equilibrium with the hot flue or furnace, in the water «f 
the calorimeter. The metals used are platinum, nickel, iron or 
copper. 

(6) Approximate methods, c.//., by observation of the melting 
points of alloys previously standardised by one of the above 
methods, or of the softening points of Segar cones, the thermo- 
phone, and the measurement of the expansion of a porcelain 
metal or graphite rod or cylinder. 

(1) The Gas Thermometer, 

Owing to the great importance of the gas thermometer as a 
standard of temperature, this will be described first, although 
it is not used in general technical work. 

The gas thermometer can be used to measure temperatures in 
two ways : (1) at constant jn’essure, (2) at constant volume. It 
consists in principle of a bulb of glass, porcelain or platinum 
according to the temperature to be measured, connected by a 
capillary tube to a pressure gauge. When used as a constant 
volume instrument the pressure required to maintain the volume 
constant is measured. When used as a constant pressure instru- 
ment the chanc/e of volume with the temperature is observed. 

This thermometer is based upon the laws of Boyle and Gay- 
Lussac. KSuppose that a volume v of a perfect gas, containing 
n molecules is at a temperature (absolute) T and pressure p, 
then 

qw = nlTT (1) 
where R is the gas constant. 

Now if the gas is brought to another temperature, !/"i and if 
the volume is still kept constant, the pressure must be altered to 
pr Sx) that 


a 2 


piv = nRTi ( 2 ) 
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Substituting v = 
obtained is — 


uRT 

P 


e 


from (1) in equation (2) the expression 


Pi _ 

V r 


(B) 


or, by subtracting unity from each side of the equation, 


7'i - T _ pi - p 
7' ~ P 


(4) 


Le,, the change of temperature can be measured by means of the 
change of pressure. 

If on the other hand the temperature of the gas changes and 
the pressure p is kept constant, then tiie volume of the gas 
changes to ri so that 

‘ pri =z uRTi, (5) 


whence, substituting p = 


nRT . 


V 


in (5), 


then 

or 


n _ 1 \ 

V T 

n-v _ T, - T 
r ■" T ’ 


hence the change of temperature is measured by the change in 
volume. 

The gas thermometer may be filled with air, nitrogen or 
hydrogen, and the zero determined by immersion in melting 
ice. For the range of temperature 0'' to 500"^ C. glass bulbs 
can be used, but for higher temperatures bulbs made of porcelain 
and glazed inside and out, must be used. As a rule, measure- 
ments between 0° to 100-’ are made with a constant volume 
thermometer and above with a constant pressure instrument, 
filled in both cases with hydrogen gas. Since platinum is 
permeable to this gas at high temperatures, it cannot be used 
for making the thermometer bulbs. Porcelain thermometers 
have the disadvantage of being extremely easily broken, but 
they can be used at temperatures above 1,000'^ C. without danger 
of softening. Fig. 20 shows two simple forms of gas thermo- 
meters, and Fig. 21 is a diagrammatic sketch of Wiborgh’s gas 
thermometer designed for technical work. 
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A, large number of precautions must be taken when lining a 
^as thermometer, and several sources of error must be care- 
fully guarded against. For example, the capillary tube connecting 
;he bulb with the measuring gauge must be* as fine as possible, 
unce the temperature of the gas in this portion is uncertain. 
A.gain, the expansion of the bulb at high temperatures must be • 



(Jonstiint Pressure Air 
Thermometer. 



Constant Volume Aii‘ or 
(Jas Thermometer. 


Fio. 20. 


neasured with the greatest accuracy possible, and this is a 
irery difficult measurement to carry out. Also the readings of 
)he gas thermometer can only be obtained as the result of 
fiaborate calculations, and the process of carrying out even a 
jingle experiment is a lengthy one. Tliis ihermoyieter, there- 
fore, though excellent as a standard of reference, is unsuit- 
gible for practical work. In technical work the pyrometers 
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in general us^ are either resistance, thermo-electric, or optical, 
pyrometers, ancl these are calibrated by means of standard 
substances, the melting or boiling points of which have been 



determined with a satisfactory degree of accuracy on the gas 
thermometer scale. 


(^) Thermo-electric Pi/rometers, 

This form of pyrometer was first introduced by the famous 
French scientist H. Le Chatelier. When a circuity is formed of 
wires of different metals, <?.</., iron and copper, twisted together 
at the two eijids, and when one junction A is heated by a fiame, and 
the other B is kept at the ordinary temperature, a current is 
produced so long as the temperature of A is below 550° C. Above 
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hat temperature the current flows in the reverse direction. ‘Some 
ither metals, however, do not exhibit the phenomenon of this 
eversal of the direction of the current, or thermo-electric inver- 
ion as it is called, and these metals are always used for instru- 
nents for practical use. Pairs of wires of this kind are known 
,s “ thermo-couples.” 

Thermo-couples should give a current which is proportional 
0 the difference of temperature between the hot and cold junc- 
ion, and as the cold junction is kept at a constant temperature, 
)oth during calibration and subsequent work, the strength of 
lurrent varies with the temperature of the hot junction. 

The E.M.F. of a thermo-element is most simply measured by 
L milli voltmeter or galvanometer, which can be calibrated so 
IS to read directly in degrees Fahrenheit or Centigrade, or the 
galvanometer or millivoltmeter readings at several known tem- 
peratures can be determined and the results plotted on squared 
paper, and the unknown temperatures read off the curve. 

The metals usually employed for thermo-electric pyrometers 
ire (1) copper and constantan (copper 60 per cent., nickel 
to per cent.) for temperatures up to 500° C. and also for low 
temperatures; (2) platinum and platinum alloyed with 10 per 
3 ent. rhodium ; (3) platinum and platinum with 10 per cent, 
iridium. 

Now if E is the E.M.F. of a thermo-element in micro volts,^ 
t the temperature of the hot junction in degrees Centigrade, A 
and B constants depending upon the wire used, then the relation- 
ship between temperature and E.M.F. produced when the cold 
junction is kept at 0° C^ is 

logio E = A logic « + E. 

For copper-constantan the equation is approximately 
logic E = 1-14 logic t + 1-34. 

For platinum— platinum rhodium, approximately 
, logic F; = 1-10 logic f + 0*89. 

For platinum— platinum iridium, approximately 
logic E = 1*19 logic t + 0*52. 

J A micro volt is one millionth of a volt, i.e,, 1 x 10 -• volts. 
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As a rule the makers of these instruments supply a tuhle ot 
constants for each instrument. Fig. 22 shows the general form 
of a thermo-electric 2 )yrometer arranged for technical work. It 



Fig. 22. -Tliermo-clcctric Fig. •?!.— Millivoltinctor, ToHalile 

Tyrometor, 


consists of two wires which are soldered together at A. They are 
separated ty passing through the unglazed jiorcelain tubes B 
and terminate at C; and Ca where they are joined to two brass 
tw'ininals supported by boxwood head. The lower portion is 
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again protected by a glazed porcelain tube, which in turn can be 
placed inside of an iron tube. The length of the instrument 
must be such that the junction Ci Gj can be kept at constant 
temperature, or its temperature must be determined and the 
readings of the instrument itself corrected accordingly. The 
pyrometers are made from about 1 to 5 ft. long. The termi- 
nals Cl and Ca are connected by copper leads of low resistance 
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to a suitable reading instrument such as a millivoltmeter, 
which can be either fixed in a suitable position or arranged 
to be portable (Figs. 23 and 24). 

Th ermo- KJ cvlnc Recording Pyrometcni. 

The instruments can also be made to record the temperatures 
oiujoniaticallyf and in this way the temperature readings can be 
obtained as a continuous curve. Such a recorder (made by the 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co.) is shown in Fig*25, and is 
known as a “ Thread Recorder.” The general appearance of this^ 
is shown in Fig. 25 and the salient features of the recording 


The CambriddeSdentiriclnsbimeniC^I^.Cainkidg^gl 
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FlO, 20. — ** Thread Recorder.” Recording Mechanism. 



OBTAINED WITH A F^RY RADIATION PYROMETER AND PATENT THREAD RECORDER 



Fig. 27. 
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mechanism in Fig 26. The drum C carries the paper which is 
ruled with rectangular co-ordinates and is driven by clockwork. 
It can be regulated so as to revolve once in about two hours or 
once in twenty-five hours. The needle 
of the galvanometer A terminates in an 
ivory knife edge, and between this and 
the drum passes the inked thread G. 

Above the needle is the chopper bar D, 
which is depressed by the cam and arm 
E and F, which are worked by the clock- 
work driving the drum. This chopper bar 
descends and depresses the ivory knife 
edge on to the inked thread and so on to 
the paper, thereby making a small ink 
mark on the paper. At the same time the 
inked thread is moved along, so as to keep 
it thoroughly inked. The chopper bar can 
be depressed every minute or half-minute 
as desired, and as it carries a temperature 
scale, the instrument is direct reading as 
well as recording. The record obtained by 
this form of instrument is shown in Fig. 27. 

The thread recorder is a very convenient 
instrument for obtaining continuous records 
of furnace and flue temperatures and also 
for determining melting points of metals 
and alloys. The indications of the instru- 
ment can readily be checked from time to 
time by means of substances of known 
melting points or boiling points (see section 
on calibration). 

The direct reading type requires no 
special skill to use, and can be placed in 
the hands qf any intelligent workman, or 
the mil li voltmeter with a. temperature scale can be placed 
in a fixed position and used with a number of 2 iyr(mieiers, the 
pyrometers being connected with the millivoltmeter in turn, by 
means of a suitable switch. 



Kro. 2,S.— Resislance 
Pyrometer. 
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(8) ^{esinfancp Pyrometers. • 

This class of pyrometers depends upon the fact that the 
electrical resistance of metals, etc., varies with the temperature. 
iThe metal employed for those pyrometers is a coil of thin platinum 
wire, the resistance of which increases with rise of temperature. 



Fto. 29. Whipple Temperatnro Indicator.” 

In appearance the resistance pyrometers are similar to the 
thermo-electric pyrometers just described. 

An instrument suitable for general work is shown in I'ig. 28. 
It consists of a coil of fine platinum wire coiled upon mica 
8 U 2 )ports. The coil is about 4 ins. in length, an4 is connected 
with platinum leads to the terminals at the top of the instrument, 
the terminals being carried by a hard wood head. An additional 
pair of leads are placed beside the first pair and connected to two 
"other terminals, on the head. In this way the error due to the 
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change of resistance of the leads with the temperatijre, is 
eliminated, so that the variation of resistance measured is only 
the variation of the pyrometer coil. Tlie change of resistance 
is measured by some suitable form of Wheaistone bridge. A 
direct-reading instrument for use with this type of pyrometer 
is the “ Whipple Tatent Temperature Indicator,” shown in Fig. 
29. In order to take a reading the key F is depressed and the 
milled head rf turned until the resistance of the indicator is 
equal to that of the pyrometer. This is shown by thq 
galvanometer needle at B, which is not deflected when balance is 
obtained. The temperature is then read off in the scale A, in 
degrees Centigrade or Fahrenheit. The indicator is enclosed in 
a teak case, together with the battery necessary, and is provided 
with a strap for carrying about from place to place. The read- 
ings can bo easily taken by any workman, no special electrical 
knowledge being necessary, and further, the indicator can be 
placed at a central station, and a number of pyrometers distributed 
over a large works, etc., can be read in turn, connection between 
pyrometers and indicator being made by means of a switch 
board. 

Recording Pyrometers {Resistance Type), 

One of the best known is due to Callendar, and is shown in 
Fig. flO. It is of the Wlieatstone bridge type, and is adjusted 
for different i-anges of temperature. The record is made by 
means of a travelling pen corresponding to the slider on a Wheat- 
stone bridge, and the drum which carries the co-ordinate pai)er 
revolves once in 25 hoifrs or once in 2 hours 5 minutes, the 
change being readily made by a simple speed gear. Such an 
instrument is fixed firmly in a position, best upon a stone 
bracket or pillar in a central office or station, and the pyro- 
meters connected by suitable leads. The record can also be 
made to extend over one week, the readings being registered 
upon a continuous length of paper. The temperature scale 
can be varied by means of a number of coils ; for example, 
suppose a recorder has a range of 500 Centigrade dagrees, then 
by means of the auxiliary coils temperatures from 50'' C. to 
550^ C., or from 0° C. to 600' C., or from 500" C. to 1,000^ C., of 
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Fiq. 30. — Callenda]; jRecorder, 
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from WO® C. to 1,200® C. can be measured. The coil^ can 
readily be changed and the instrument m adjusted to give 
readings within the desired range. 

The resistance pyrometers cannot work up to so high a 
temperature as the thermo-electric (1,200® C. (2,292® F.) against 
1,600® C. (2,912® F.)). They are, however, more sensitive than 
the latter and respond very quickly to changes of temperature. 
Thermo-electric' pyrometers require much less substance for a 
determination of, say, melting point, than the resistance thermo- 
meters, and are much less costly to replace, and they require 
‘no battery in their industrial form. 

Both forms require calibration at intervals during their use, 
and the importance of checking pyrometric readings by means 
of standard substances (see below) cannot be over-estimated. 
The method of calibration is described later, 

(4) Optical Pyrometers, 

Many forms of optical pyrometers have been proposed 
employing different optical properties, tvhich vary with the 
temperature, as a means of measuring high temperatures. In 
the pyrometers described above the sensitive part, bulb, thermo- 
junction, or resistance coil is brought into temperature equi- 
librium with the temperature to be measured, but in optical 
pyrometry, the pyrometers are entirely outside the heated space 
or furnace. There are four optical pyrometers which are now 
being used in technical work and which will be briefly described, 
viz., the F<5ry radiation pyrometer, the Fery absorption pyro- 
meter, the Wanner pyrometer, and the Holborn and Kurlbaum 
pyrometer. 

Fery Radiation Pyronteter, 

The Fery radiation pyrometer is illustrated in Figs. 31 and 82, 
and consists of telescopic body fitted with an eyepiece 0 and 
concave mirror M. Inside the telescope, at. a point on its 
optical axis, ^fhe junction of ,the copper constantan thermo- 
junction arranged , in the form of a cross is fixed. This is 
connected to the brass strips B. and D, which in' turn are 
connected to the terminals h and F, The radiations from the 
furnace or other hot body fall upon the concave mirror and are 
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brought to a focus. The mirror M is moved by means of Hje racli 
and pinion P until the theriuo-j unction is in this focus. The 



vadiations falling upon the thenno-j unction raise its tempera- 
ture, and the liiglier the temperature of the hot body the greater 
will be the rise of temperature of the couple. The terminale 
are connected by flexible leads to a specially calibrated galvano- 
meter. The method of using this instrument for measuring 
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coincilence with the thermo- junction. The Uiermo-jvmction 
appears as a black disc in the centre of the hold of view, and 
it is essential that the imago of the hole should overlap the 
thermo-junction. The image of the hole is re’flected to the eye- 
piece 0 by two mirrors placed near to the couple, and these 
mirrors serve for the adjustment of the focus. If the focus is 



not correct, the image of the hole appears to h) split into two 
parts, whi(!h coincide when the correct focus is obtained. By 
means of the adjustable diaphragm shown in Fig. 32 the 
amount of rcdiation falling ypon the thermo-couple may be 
varied. When measuring very high temperatures the diaphragm 
partially covers the aperture of the telescope B, anh the tern 
perature is read upon a second scale on the galvanometer. The 
galvanometers are divided so as to read from about 000^ C to 
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11,300° 0. with open telescope, and from 1,000° C. to 2,000° C. 
l)y aid of the diaphragm. The galvanometervS are divided into 
millivolts as well as degrees Centigrade. This instrument can 
be connected witli a thread nicorder (see p. HO, and L'ig. 25), 
and so made into a temperature recorder. 



Fig. 34.— F^ry Eadiation Pyromotor, for taking Temperature 
of ]’f)tt(‘rv Kiln. 


The Fcry radiation pyrometer is specially useful for measuring 
higher temperatures than can be measured by electrical pyro- 
meters similar to those previously '(lescribed. (See frontispiece.) 
By means,, of this instrument the inventor, Professor Fery, 
measured the tempei'ature of the sun and found ft to be 7,800° C., 
"^nd also of the iron in a thermite mould, which was found to be 
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2,50^' ^ C. As no part of the iiistrumeiil comes .into conl^xct with 
the direct heat of the furnace or witli the flue or other coiTosive 
gases, it is free from the excessive wear and tear of other forms of 



Fig. S.-). — Sighting a F^ry Kadiai ion Pyrometer, 

pyrometer does not deteriorate with use, accidents and care- 
less handling of course excepted. The thermo-couple is undta* no 
circumstances heated more than 80" C, above the ISurrounding 
atmosphere. The theoretical principle und(?rlying this pyro- 
meter is stated in the Stefan-Jiolt/mann radiation law, which 
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expreRsa^ tho relationship between the temperature of a4)ody 
and th(3 amount of radiant energy emitted by that body. The 
law is this : “ The radiant energy emitted by a black body is 
proportional to the fourth power of the absolute temperature 
^ of that body ” ; 

or i = K {T^ - To^) 

e 

where f is the total energy radiated by the body, T its absolute 
temperature, To the absolute temperature of the surroundings, 
and K a constant depending upon the units employed. This 
law has been abundantly verified by many investigators and 
through wide ranges of temperature, and it is in accordance 
with this law that the galvanometer scales, either direct reading 
or recording, are gi-aduated. The Stefan-Boltzmann law is 
strictly true only of the theoretical black body, /.c., one which 
absorbs all the radiations falling upon it and which is destitute 
of reflecting power. Several substances conform so nearly to this 
that no appreciable error is caused by treating them as perfectly 
black bodies. Metals which yield black oxides (iron, copper, 
and nickel, for example) and coal and carbon are such sub- 
stances. Again, enclosed furnaces, retorts, mufHos, and com- 
bustion chambers furnish a large number of effectively black 
bodies, and when the same temperature prevails through- 
out and when the observation hole is small compared with the 
distance behind it, tho radiation issuing from the hole is 
independent of the radiating surface and is the same as if the 
surfaces were perfectly black. If, however, the pyrometer is 
sighted upon a body which is neither bltick nor effectively black, 
tho temperature observed will be lower than the true tempera- 
ture. This observed temperature is called the “black body 
temperature,” and a correction must be applied in order to 
obtain the true temperature. In practice advantage can be 
taken of the fact that for any given substance, with its surface 
in a given condition, the “blac^. body temperafrure ” defines 
its thermal state as definitely as the true temperature. 

The F6ry pyrometer has been tested by the inventor over a 
^’ange of temperature which was measured at the same time by a 
thermo-couple. The results are quoted by Waidner and Burgess 
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in Balletin No. 2, Bureau of Standards, Wa^ihingfcon,* U.S.A. 
The Stefan-Boltzmann law was assumed to hold in the form 

CE = d = VIO - 

where E is the total energy of radiation, d the galvanometer 
deflection, T the absolute temperature and C a constant, and the 
following results were obtained: — 


d. 

Tfiiipcr.ilnn' from 
'riHTinu-fouple. 

TfiiiiMTatun* rri>iii 

.Slolaii's liiiw. 

Dili' 

11*0 

844 

000 

1*85 

ll-o 

914 

925 

1-18 

17-7 

990 

990 

0*0 

21-5 

1,054 

1,100 

o*(;o 

2()-0 

1,120 

1,120 ; 

0*0 

b2-2 

1,192 

1,190 ! 

! 0*17 

138-7 

1 1,200 

1,250 ' 

1 0*80 

^5-7 

1,328 

1,820 

0*00 

52*5 

1,385 

1,380 

I 0*30 

02-2 

1,158 

1 

1,450 

0-50 


From these results it will be seen that the maximum error 
is at the low temperatures. When the galvanometer used with 
this pyrometer has a uniformly graduated scale and when the 
temperature 'J\ corresponding to any one reading on the scale 
7»’, is also known, then the temperature corresponding to any 
other scale reading U 2 can be found from the relation 




Jh 

Uv 


The F6ry pyrometer can be used to measure' temperatures of 
furnaces, etc., provided that the hot body is large enough to give 
a real image formed by the mirror of suiricient size to overlap 
the thermo- jninction on all sij^es. The temperature readings are 
independent of the distance of the pyrometer from the hot body 
witliin certain limits, and in general the diameter of fihe hot body, 
or furnace apertures, should measure as many inches in diameter 
as the distance from the hot body to the pyrometer measures 



yards. 'This pyronietor is i 
ieiiiperaiiires of iiicaiulesceiifc 



30. Friy AI>s<>i’|)Hoii 


parison lamp laterally, E. A 
silv(ired over a narrow vertico 
[)riiicipal focus of the telescope 


suitable for measuring* the 
laments and otiier ,sinuJI hot 
bodies; and for this purpose 
another jnrometer has been 
devised. 

Fcrfi Ah.^()r}}ti<m Pjirnnuirr. 

This [>yrometer is an im- 
proved form of the original 
o])tical pyrometer of Ijo 
C hatelier, and is useful for 
measuring the temperatures 
of incaiuhjscent lilaments and 
very small and very hot bodies, 
which could not be measured 
by any of the methods pre- 
viously described. It consists 
of a telescope D B, Eigs. d(5 
and 37, which carries a corn- 
mirror E consisting of a glass 
I strip only and placed at the 
at an angle of 45"^. The image 



of the lamp flame is projected on to this mirror, and the telescope 
^8 focussed upon the object, the temperature of which it is 
desired to mca.sLire, the object being viewed upon cither side of 
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the e^ver strip. A pair of absorbing glass wedges O^Ci are 
placed ill front of the olijective of the telescope and these wedges 
are moved laterally by means of a micrometer screw until the 
light from the hot body is made (Mjual to tbit imiitted by the 
standard lamp. A dark glass D is also fitted to enable the 
instrument to work over a higher range of temperature. The • 
micrometer readings are converted into degrees Centigrade by 
means of a table provided with the instrument 

The Wauner PifrnmHer, • 

The Wanner pyrometer is based upon the same principle as 
the Fery absorption pyrometer just described, viz., the comparison 
of the intensity of light emitted by a hot body with that of a 
standard source of light. If the light intensity is denoted by K 
and its wave length by A, the absolute temperature by 2\ and if 
a and h are two empirical constants, then 

__ h 

E='^,e ( 1 ) 


but since there is no means of measuring light in absolute units, 
it must be measured by comparison with anoiher light, and for 
this 

h 


Ki 


A’' ' 


A7\ 


( 2 ) 


and dividing (1) by (2) 



an efpiation containing only one constant. This equation, 
derived by Wien, is only rigorously true for the al)Solutely black 
body, but it can be used for measuring temperatm^is under the same 
conditions of radiation from ellectively hlack bodies as the Fery 
radiation pyrometer. The constant b can be calculated from the 
observation}-^ of Lummer and Pringsheim upon the relationship 
between intensity of light, its wave length and the absolute 
temperature. It is found to be about 14,f)00. il.he Wanner 
pyrometer, which is founded upon these considerations, is an 
extremely convenient and accurate instrument for measuring 
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high temperatures. It is essentially a photometer, 
ami is shown in Fig. 88. The light from the source, 
whoso temperature is to he measured, passes through 
the tilit r(f, into the instrument. It then ])asscs 
through the lens Oj and a direct vision prism p, 
where it is resolved into its spectra. The light is 
then shut out hy means of a screen, until only the 
small part corresponding to the Frai*inliofer line C 
passes through, and only red light can reach the 
eye at the eyepiece of the telescope tube M. The 
light from a second source, an electric incandescent 
lamp, passes through the second slit h, and is 
similarly resolved and cut off. In this way the field 
of vision seen hy the eye at consists of two halves, 
one illuminated by the sourccj tlie temperature of 
which is to be measured, the other by the com- 
parison lamp, usually a G-volt electric lamp. A 
Nicol prism is placed in the eyepiece, and by rotating 
this the intensity of light in one half of the field of 
vision can he varied. Tlie eyepiece is rotated until 
the intensity of colour in both lialves is the same. 
Now, since the intensity of light and temperature 
of the incandescent laini) is known by comparison 
with a standard lamp, such asallefnerarnyl-acetate 
lamp, the rotation of the Nicol prism is a measure 
of the intensity of radiation from the black body. 
The eyepiece is provided with a scale and vernier, 
and the scale n^adings are iconverted into tempera- 
tures by reference to a table provided with the 
instrument, or the scale is divided directly into 
degrees Centigrade. For use the Wanner pyrometer 
can be held in the hand or by a suitable stand, 
sighted at the hot body and the eyepiece rotated until 
the field of vision is uniform in colour imboth lialves. 
The latest forms of tin's instruiuent are provided 
,,with an electric lamp, a galvanometer and regulat- 
ing resistance, by means of which the intensity of 
the comparison light can alw^fiys be brought to the 
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same iegroe, and so avoid the troubh some amyl-acetatr/lamp. 
The Wanner pyrometers can be employed to measure tempera- 
tures from 600'^ to 4,000^’ C., and are extremely convenient in 
technical work. • 

IJiilhorn and Kurlhaitm Pyrometer, 

Another very compact and convenient optical pyrometcu* is 
that of Ilolborn and Kurlbaum. In this instrument the intensity 
of the comparison light is made equal to the light emitted by the 
hot source under observation. The instrument consists of a 



telescope body, fitted with lenses and provided wilh a red screen 
before the objective (Fig. 39). A small electric incandescent 
lamp is placed in the focal plane of the eyepiece (L) and 
connected to an accumulator through an accurate ammeter 
and a regulating resistance. The instrument is sighted on to 
the hot body and the eyepiece focussed 'on to the filament of the 
lamp. The reeistance is then varied until the imago of the fila- 
ment just disappears. This occurs when the intensity of light 
received from the hot body is equal to that emitted by*the electric 
lamp. The point of disappearance can Be determined feasily and 
with great accuracy.' The current strength, indicated by the 
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ammeier used })y the inciin descent lanij), is a measure of the 
temperature of the filament, and the ammeter scale can be 
divided into degrees Centigrade, the instrument becoming a 
direct reading teihperature indicator. Tliis instrument has a 
range of temperature from 000^^ to 1,1)00^' C. 

The use of optical pyrometers is possible in all cases where the 
radiations are those of the effectively black body. This, as has 
been oliserved, is practically the case of enclosed furnaces, muffles, 
Qombustion chambers and the like, provided that they are at 
nearly the same temperature throughout and provided that the 
observation hole is of moderate dimensions compared with the dis- 
tance beliind it of the nearest furnace wall. The radiations then 
issuing through the hole are independent of the colour or quality 
of the radiating surfaces, and are the same as if those surfaces 
were perfectly black. Flames, if of the same temperature as the 
furnace, do not interfere when interposed between the hole and 
the furnace walls behind and, in many cases, flames, even when 
not of the same temperature as the furnace, do not absorb or emit 
any perceptible radiation and therefore the error caused by them 
can be neglected. 

Temperatures are frequently judged by the eye from the colour, 
or in other words, the intensity of the liglit radiated to the eye is 


taken as a measure of the temperature. The following table gives 
the relation between light emission and temperature : — 

1 

Teniporiitiirc. 

1 1 

(JeiiUyraili*. 

Faln'otihoil. 

j 

Visible dark red . . . i 

525 

977 

Dark red | 

700 

1,‘292 

Cherry red . . . . i 

850 

1,5()2 

Bright red . . . . • 

950 

1,742 

Yellow 

1,100 

2,012 

"White 

1,800 

2,372 

Dazzling white . . *. 

i,eoo 

1 2.732 


but the naked eye is nol a reliable guide to the correct tempera- 
ture of a body. In fact two muffles may appear to have the same 
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tempefatnre while an actual measurement witji a pyrometer 
shows them to differ by 100‘^ to ‘200'-’ G. 


(5) Call) rime I ric Pi/ronietera. 

One of the simplest and earliest of this class of pyrometers is 
due to C. W. Siemens. It consists of a copper calorimeter 
vessel, having a capacity of 500 to 
()0() cc. and fitted into two other 
vessels and the intervening spaces 
filled up with felt or wool to 
previmt loss of heat by radiation. 

A menmry thermometer passes 
through the lid and is protected 
from injury by a brass tube which 
is perforated at the lower end to 
allow the water to come into contact 
with the bull) of the thermometer. 

A scale, similar to a vernier, 
enables the temperature rccpiired to 
be read olf directly without calcula- 
tion. The method of using this 
liyromoter is as follows : The calori- 
meter vessel is filled with water, the 
thermometer placed in position, and 
the initial temperature measured. 

A cylinder of copper with a hole 
through the centre to enable it to 
rapidly give up its heat*, is placed 
in the flue or furnace, the tempera- 
ture of which it is desired to 
measure, and allowed to gain the 
same tem])eratnre. Ten to fifteen 
minutes are required for this. Tlio 
cylinder is th^n brought as i jy)idly 
as possible into the water of the calorimeter, the water well stirred, 
and the rise of temperature observed or the furnace tfemperatu’ e 
read off on the scale. This instrument's simjde to use but in 



this form ijicapable of any degree of accuracy. 
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A nWJre accur/ite iuhtrument is that due to F. Fisclier (Fig. 40 ). 
A calorimeter vessel of thin copper sheet is placed inside a wooden 
case, the space between being iillcd with asbestos or glass or slag 
wool. The apparatus is closed by a lid, tbiough which pass 
the thermometer and stirrer. The tlieimometer is protected 
from injury by the piece of copper. For measuring the 
temperature a hollow cylinder of platinum, wrought iron or 
nickel is used, and it is allowed to get into thermal equilibrium 
yith the temperature it is desired to measure. It is then quickly 
dropped into the calorimeter and falls on to the stirrer, which is 
a round copper plate. The stirrer is raised and lowered so as to ' 
equalise the temperature of the calorimeter water, and the final 
temperature of the water is noted. Let the weight of the nickel 
cylinder be m grams and the weight of the water in the calori- 
meter 11 \ grams and the water equivalent of the calorimeter 
stirrer and thermometer If 2. Let the initial temperature of the 
water bo ^1 and the final ^2, then thequantity of heat given by the 
nickel cylinder to the calorimeter water is 

(ITi + ff a) (^2 — fi) calories. 

Now this quantity of heat is the heat given up by the nickel 
cylinder of mass ??i and specific heat o- in cooling down from 
the temperature of the furnace t to the final temperature t2 of 
the calorimeter water, i.c., 

9 H(r (tf — /2) calories. 

Equating these and solving for t, 

via {tf — ^2) = (IFi + II 2) (I2 — h) 

, (Il'id- 112)1/2 -h),. 

'' = -,m + 

For any one apparatus the water equivalent, the mass of 
water in the calorimeter, the mass of nickel and its specific heat, 

are constant ; therefore ^ constant for the apparatus, 

so the equation becomes 

= constant (/? ■— h) + 

The metfcod can be refined still further and the same pre- 
cautions taken and corrections made as in the calorimetric 
measurements of calorific power. 
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(6) Various Methods of Temj)erature Measurerr^ent. J 

A number of other methods of measuring high temperatures 
are sometimes employed. The melting points of certain 
substances are used to indicate the temperature of a furnace, 
flue^ or muhle. 

Seger cones are frequently used for this purpose. They 
are made out . of a mixture of quartz SiO^, kaolin or China 
clay, marble, and lluor spar. The ingredients are thoroughly 
mixed together in the requisite proportions and then formed* 
into three-sided pyramids about 3 to 4 ins. high and i-in. sides. 

*The proportions of the ingredients vary according to the melting 
point that is desired. The melting points of the cones are deter- 
mined by a thermo-element or other pyrometer. In order to 
determine the temperature of a furnace, etc., by means of Seger 
cones a number of cones are placed upon a fire-clay tray ill 
the furnace, etc., and their behaviour noted. Some will melt 
entirely, some remain unmelted, and some will just melt so as 
to curve under their own weight. Tho temperature of the 
position is taken as that of the cones which behave in the 
latter way. Seger cones are made in a series having melting 
points varying from about 1,000'^ C. to 1,900° C. at intervals of 
20° at each step. 

Another method of determining temperatures is by using 
alloys having definite known melting points. Alloys of silver 
and gold, gold and platinum, known as Princep’s alloys, are 
employed. The silver-gold and gold-platinum alloys are pre- 
pared by carefully melting together the pure metals with a 
blowpipe. The silver-go?d alloys have the following melting 
points : — 


Silver j 100 % 
Gold . t — 
M.P. .I954°C. 


80%i60%i 40% , 20% -- 

20 % j 40 °/o i 60 % i 80 % , 100 % 
975° C. ■ 995° C. ‘ 1,020° C. : 1,045° C. j 1,075° 0. 


and the gold-platinum alloys have melting points ‘>which are 
intermediate between the melting points of gold, 1,075° C., 
and platinum, 1,775° C. If a temperature chart be constructed 
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by composition and melting points, a straight Ijne can 

be drawn through these points starting from the melting point 
of gold and rising to that of platinum. The melting points 
of intermediate mixtures can be read off I ho chai’t. The 
melting points of both the gold-silver and gold-platinum alloys 
have been measured by means of an air thermometer, and* are 
probably correct to within 20° C. When these alloys are used 
to estimate furnace temperatures they must b6 supported in 
small capsules of fire-clay. If reducing gases are present a 
small capsule of magnesia or aluminia, fiee from silica, must 
be employed, since in the presence of reducing gases, and at 
high temperatures, silicon is taken up by the alloy and too low 
a temperature is observed. 

The expansion of metal rods or grajdiite rods (graphite pyro- 
Uieters or metal pyrometers) and the diminution in volume of 
a clay cylinder (Wedgewood’s pyrometer) have all been used 
to measure temperature, but owing to many serious disadvan- 
tages, the chief of which is their inconstancy of results, they 
have been displaced by more accurate and more convenient 
pyrometers. 

Calibration of Pijromrtrrs. 

Pyrometers, both thermo-electric and resistance, require to 
liave their indications checked from time to time. The calibra- 
tion is effected by means of a number of substances having 
constant boiling or melting points. As a general rule the 
determination of three points is sullieient to calibrate the pyro- 
meter. The following substances are used as standards, their 
melting or boiling points having been either determined by an 
air or gas thermometer, or by an instrument which has been 
calibrated with, reference to a gas thermometer : — 





i 


Melting ice* . 

Boiling point of water* 

,, naphtluiline 

„ „ sulphur* 

„ „ zinc . 


•. . . ' 0 i fi2 

at 700 mm. ; 100 I 212 

220 ; 428 

445 i 8113 

030 j 1,700 
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c 


ertiti}»ra(lo. 

KiUirtMilu'it. 

Melting point of tin"*^ . . at 7(50 mm. 1 

2B2 

149 


„ lead"^ . 

827 

020 


,, zinc* 

■111) 

786 

5> 

„ antimony .... 

(582 

1,169 


„ aluminium*. 

(557 

1,214 


„ sodium chloride' . 

800 

1,472 


„ silver in air .... 

955 

1,751 


,, „ reducing atmos. 

9(52 ; 

1,768 


„ sold 

I 1,0(54 

1,947 

U 

(lopper in air* 

: 1,0()2 

1,948 


potassium sulphate* . 

: 1,070 j 

1,958 

>> 

,, nickel 

1,427 

2,600 

n 

„ luire iron .... 

1,508 ! 

2,787 

>> 

,, platinum .... 

. 1,775 > 

! 8,227 


Tlio substances marked willi an asterisk serve very well for 
the calibrjitioii of an ordinary technical, instrument. They can 
all bo readily obtained in a high degree of purity, and the 
constancy of their melting points can bo relied upon. For an 
instrument measuring teinperatures between C. and 500'’ C. 
the melting point of ice, the boiling point of water, the melting 
point of lead, and the boiling point of sulphur, are suflicient; 
for temperatures up to about 1,100'’ C., and having a range of 
from 500" C. to UlOO'" 0., the boiling point of sulphur, meliing 
points of aluminium, sodium chloride, and copper would be 
chosen. 

The determination of Mie ice point, boiling point of water and 
sulphur, and melting point of a metal, for purposes of calibration, 
will now be described. 

Ice Point, 

A quantity of pure ice, broken up into small pieces, is placed 
in a double-walled vessel provided with a stopcock to allow the 
water formed by the ice mefting to drain away. The pyro- 
meter is placed with the bulb,” i.e,, the thermocj unction or 
resistance coil, well surrounded by ice, 'and allowed to take up 
the temperature of the ice bath, and the readings on the 
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indipfKl:mg instrument must be taken from time to time nntil a 
constant reading is obtained. The reading is then taken as the 
zero of the instrument. It is important that the ice shall be 
free from salts, btc., otherwise the melting point will be too 
low, and hence the zero incorrect. A copper vessel designed 
for this purpose is shown in Fig. 41, and is provided with a 
drain cock. 

Boilhiij Point of Water. 

This point is determined in some form of a hypsometer. 

The well-known form of Regnault's hypsometer is showm in . 
Fig. 42. It consists of a douhlo-w'alled vessel so arranged as 



Fig. II. — Ice Vessel. 



to allow the steam to circulate between the two walls, and 
so ensure that a uniform temperature* pi evails in the centre of 
the apparatus. The pyrometer passes through a cork at the 
top of the hypsometer, and is fixed so that the “ bulb ” is 
rather more than half-way down, but not immersed in the 
water. The water is heated to boiling by the ring burner and 
steam allowed to escape freely from the tube at the side. The 
constant reading of the indicating instrument is 4aken and the 
height of the barometer observed. If the barometer is lower 
or higher Uian 760 mm., the temperature will not be exactly 
100° C., and for accura*te work a correction must be applied. 
In round figures a difference of ,25 mm, in the height of the 
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baromoier causes a difference of 1® C. in the ^joiling pciiifc of 
water. 

Boiling Point of Snl])Jnn\ 

It is advisable to calibrate tlicnnorneters at fairly high tem- 
perjUurcs, and the boiling point of siilpluir, .115 ’ C., forms 
a convenient standard. A 
quantity of lloVers of sulphur 
is placed in either a large Jena 
glass Hask or an iron tube, one 
• end of wliich is welded uj). 

The flask or lube is well lagged 
with aslxistos to prevent too 
great a loss of heat through 
radiation. The pyrometer is 
fixed ill the flask or tube in 
such a manner that the “ bulb” 
is below' the middle of the 
apparatus, so that it will be 
w^ell surrounded by the sulphur 
vapour. A plug of asbestos is 
placed round the pyrometer 
stem at the mouth of the tube 
or flask. The sulphur is heated 
until it boils vigorously and 
the heating so regulated that 
the sulphur vapour condenses 
a short distance below tliQ top 
of the neck of the flask or tube. 

The point of condensation can 
easily be seen owing to the 

dark reddish-brown colour of 4,i._Vcs.el tor Boiling Sul,,h«r. 

the molten sulphur. The 

constant reading is again taken as the boiling point. In very 
accurate work the barometric lieight must be observed at the time 
of the experiment and, if different from normal, a cor^^ection must 
be applied. A convenient form of appifratus for standardising 
pyrometers at the boiling point of sulphur is shown in Fig. 43. 

I 



F. 
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Mchiiitf Point of a MdaL 

This calibration point is best deteniiined by beaiinf^^ the 
metal in a crucible to a temj)erature considerably above its 
meltin<^^ point, inserting tlio “bulb” of the ])yronieter, which 
must bo protected by a porcelain or iron tube, into the molten 
metal and allowing the metal to slowly cool. The fall of tern- 
p(irature is noted at delinite intervals of time. AVhen the 
solidifying 2 )oiut of the metal is reached the temperature remains 
G:nistant for a time, which is longer or shorter according to the 
goi (1 or bad lieat insulation of the crucible. This halt is due 
to the fact that at the melting point the niotal absorbs heat in 
jiassing from tlui solid to the lupiid state without altering its 
temperature, and hence, when a metal solidifies it surrenders 
this heat (latent heat of fusion) and the ten)})eraturo remains 
constant. The metal should bo stirred with the pyrometer from 
time to time during the cooling so as prevent supercooling. 
Small jjieces of the solid metal may be added during the 
cooling for the same purpose. If, however, the cooling is very 
rapid, the halt 2 K)int may not be evident. This is frequently 
the case when metals with high melting points are used to 
standardise a pyrometer, in such cases the rate of cooling is 
observed, he., readings are taken every half minute or minute, 
according to .the rate at which the temperature falls, the same 
precautions against su 2 )ercooling being observed as above. The 
readings are then plotted on squared 2 }aper, j^lotting tempera- 
ture ordinattis and time abscissic; the curve will show a break 
at the melting point, due to a change in the velocity of cooling 
taking place at that j^oint. The use of ‘some form of a recording 
])yrometer very greatly simplifies the work of calibration and, 
of course, of subsequpnt measurements. 

The protection of pyrometers both during calibration and 
during use is a matter of extreme importance. They are 
])rotected by several different materials, and the following 
points can be noted: — , i 

Porcelain Tubes can be used to protect pyrometers in hot- 
blast mainsj^annealing furnaces, jmttery kilns, and also in steam 
boilers, economisers, and superheaters, and gasworks retorts. 
They can be used to a temperature considerably above 1,000^ C. 
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F.), but they must not be suddenly lieatvid nor 
exposed to mechanical damage. Porcelain has the disadvantage 
of being easily broken. If the pyrometer is likely to i*eceive 
blows or has to be moved about, the porcelaih tube can in turn 
be protected by an iron tube. 

tjiiartz Tubes . — Tubes made of quartz SiOi are excellent for 
protecting pyrometers during work. They stand temperatures 
up to 1,600^ (5. without melting, and are not affected by extremely 
sudden temperature changes. They are, however, easily brokfiii 
like the porcelain, but they can be mounted in an iron tube 
and so protected from shock and from flue dust, etc., which 
attack the quartz at high temperatures. 

Graphite Tubes can also be used, especially when it is 
necessary to plunge the pyrometer into molten metals. The 
lower conductivity of grajihite for heat rendei’s the pyrometer 
so protected slower in indicating the correct temperature. As 
a rule it requires 5 to 8 minutes to attain the right tempera- 
ture. This point must also be borne in mind if pyrometers 
with porcelain or quartz tubes are protected with iron tub(3s 
in addition. The pyrometers so protected are slower in indi- 
cating temperature changes, owing to the greater thickness 
through which the heat has to pass before reaching the thermo- 
meter proper. For ordinary technical work this lag is not 
serious, as most frequently comparative temperature readings 
only, and not measurements of the correct temperature, are 
desired. 

Metal Tubes, such as iron, steel, and nickel, without a 
porcelain tube can be used, but their use is accompanied by 
several drawbacks. Owing to oxidation, even at comparatively 
low temperatures, they do not last for any considerable length 
of time. At higher temperatures they are permeable to furnace 
gases, some of which are injurious to the platinum or platinum 
alloy of the pyrometer, and this leads to serious errors in the 
indications of* the instrumont. 



CHAPTER VI 


Gal(^ulation oi<’ CoAiliusTioN Temperatuiu-is 

The maximum temperature of combustion is the highest 
temjjerature attainable by the combustion of a fjiven fuel with 
the theoretical amount of air or oxygeti. The combustion is 
assumed to take place comphdely and without any external loss 
of heat, all the heat generated remaining in the products of 
combustion. This maximum temperature is sometimes called 
the “Calorific Intensity ’’ of a fuel, but must not be confused 
with the “ Calorific Power ” previously dealt with. The highest 
temperature attainable by tlie combustion of fuel under these 
conditions is the temperature to which the heat evolved in the 
combustion can raise the products of combustion. It therefore 
depends upon the heat evolved, ij\, the calorific power of the 
fuel, the specific heats and (|uantitios of the products of com- 
bustion. In the following examples the calorific power and 
the specific heats will be all expressed per gram molecule, the 
quantities of products in gram molecules. 

Now if be the maximum temperature of combustion of 
a fuel, (Ti, (T2y ... the specific heats of the products at constant 
pressure per molecule, Q the quantity of heat evolved per gram 
molecule expressed in gram calories, and ri, 112 ... the number 
of molecules of each of the products of combustion, then 

Q ^ <1 

The specific heat, however, changes with the temperature to 
an extent which is not negligible, and maximum temperatures 
calculated by the above simple formula are far Wo high. The 
variation of the specific heats with the temperature have been 
measured bj Le Chatelier and Mallard, and they gave as the 
result of their investigations the rule that at absolute zero 
(— 273 ° C.) the specific heats of all gases at constant pressure 
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appi\)ximntod to G-H, and hence the specific heats of gases could 
be calculated from the formula 

c; rz: 0 -r, + aT 

at constant pressure 

ai]d C, — i-f) d- n'V 

at constant volume, where T is the absolute temperature. 

The value! for the constant /r have the following values : — 

For permantnt gases, II 2 , O 2 , A’a, CO, (], = 0*5 + 0-0000 Y'.* 

,, water vapour (\, = O'o + 0*00^29 7\ 

„ carbon dioxide = 0*5 + 0-0007 7'. 

,, ethylene (.\, = 0*5 + 0*0008 7’. 

Fy means of these values the change of specific heat with the 
tomperaime can be allowed for and more correct and mpre 
probable values for the maximum combustion temperature 
obtained. The temperature depends upon: — 

(1) The qiuintity of heat evolved by fhe combustion of the 
fuel. 

(2) The initial temperature of the fuel and air or oxygen 
supplied. 

(0) The amount of heat lost in the products of combustion. 

(1) The radiation from the walls of the furnace, etc. 

The last factor cannot bo accurately determined, but a 
value for it can bo obtained in the course of work with each 
particular furnace used in any operation. 


Calcuuation of tiif Tiikouettcal Maximum TEMPKUATrm: of 

COMJUJSTION. 

T, The combustion of hydrogen is assumed* to take place in 
air, both gases being at O' C. ; the theoretical amount of air 
is assumed to bo used. 

7/2 4" 2 ^^2 -|- 2 iV 2 = 7*720 -f- 2 Ao -jr 58,200 calories. 

Air is taken as containing 1 molecule of oxygen to 4 molecules 
of nitrogen, which is approximately correct, and this proportion 
will be assumed in this and the following examples. The boat 
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of roiiil^iou is the heat of combustion of liydrogeu at ordinary 
itf]n])('i*jilure,K iiiimis tlie hitmit heat of vaporisation of water, i.e., 

()1),000 - 10,800 = 58,^200 calorics. 

Lot the tenipcratiire attained lie r C. =: ^ + 273 = 7' absolute, 
and let the telnporaturt^ of the surrounding^ air be 0 ’ C. = 273 
alisolute. 

It can bo shown that, when the specific heat i» expressed as 
a temperature function, then the heat given up by a body or 
system cooling from t + 273 to t is given by the etpiation 

a f + 2 X 273 


In the case of water substitute the values given above 
a = 6*5 /3 = 0 0029, 

and for nitrogen 

a = 6*5 ^ = 0-0006. 


Then for one molecule of hydrogen burnt in air: — 
Heat absorbed by water formed 


= 6-5 t + 
Heat absorbed by nitrogen 


0-0029 

2 


0^+546 0; 


= 2 (()-5 t + - j/'* + Slfi 

Total = 19-5 t 4- 0-00205 + 54G I). 

Now, upon the assumption that the whole of the heat of 
combustion is absorbed by the products in raising their tem- 
perature, then this must be equal to the above quantity, i.e., 

19-5 t + 0-00205 (/2 + 54G f) = 58,200, 
and t = 2,298^^ C. 

IT. The combustion of hydrogen is assumed to occur in air, 
both gases being at 0^ C., and twice the theoretical amount of air 
is used. 

Ih + O 2 + 4 iVa = IhO + i O 2 + 4 
Then as a\|ove 

Heat in 1 molecule of wa'cer vapour at f C. 

= 6-5 i + -00145 + 546 t) 
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Heat HI ^ molecule oxygen at P C. 

i 1 6-5 I + -0003 (P + 51(i ()| 

Heati in 4 molecules of nitrogen at f C. * 

4 {ry5 t + O-OOOa + 540 /)} 

Total = 85*75 / -f 0*0028 (/^ -f 540 /). 

Equating to tfie heat of conihiistion of hydrogen as before 

85*75 t + 0-0028 (/" -h 540 0 = 58,200 
37*28 t f 0-00-28 /“ = 58,200 
whence / = 1,41 PC. 

This result shows how great a loss of heat results from tlie 
employment of a large excess of air. If the gas or air or hotli 
are heated before combustion is allowed to take place, then the 
heat in them is added to the heat of combustion, and the quantily 
of heat available for raising the temperature of the products is 
therefore greater. As an example of this tlui combustion of 
carbon monoxide with twice its theoretical amount of air, both 
luuited to 500'^ C., will be considered. Required the maximum 
temperature attained 

CO + 0.2 + 4 JVa = 00.2 + \ Oi + 1 N-i. 

Heat brought in by CO at 500'" C. 

== 50(){(;*5 + *0003 (500 + 540)} 

Heat brought in by (h at 500"' C. 

= 500{G*5 + *0003 (500 + 54(;)} 

Heat brought in by 4 at 500"’ C. 

= 500 X 4{0*5 + *0003 (500 + 5 10)} 

Total available 

= 8,000{0-5 + *0009 (1,040)} 

= 20,441 calories. 

TTeat of combustion of cafli)on monoxide = 08,200 
Heat brought in by gases .... 20,441 

• 

Total heat available, , . . 88,041 calories. 
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Hoat\n products of combustion : — „ 

111 COo at / ‘ a = 6*5 t + -00185 (/^ + 540 /) 

Jn (k Hi /” C. = ’ | (i-r) t + -0008 (P + C lti ol 

In 1 Aa at r C. = -1 {(Vn I + -OOOI! + 540 /) } 

Total = 35-75 t +-0082 («“ + 540 t). 
Equating this to the total heat available 

85-75 t + -0082 (/- + 516 t) = 88,041 
- 37-5 t + ‘0032 - 88,011, 

whence t = 2,017" 0. 

On the other hand, if the combustion should take place witli 
twice the theoretical amount of air, and both CO and air at 0° C., 
the last eiiuation would become 

37-5 t + 0-0032 f = 08,200, 
and t = 1,00U C. 

Ill the more complex cases of the combustion of producer or 
water gas, the maximum temperature theoretically attainable 
can be calculated in the same way. As an example, the 
theoretical combustion temperature of the ideal water gas and 
producer gas will bo calculated. 

Producer gas: In tbo ideal case tin's consists of a mixture 
of carbon monoxide and nitrogen, and is made by l)lowing air 
over heated carbon, 

C -f- 2 d" ^ ~ UO -f- 2 A 2. 

As before, assuming air to contain 1 molecule of oxygen to 
4 molecules of nitrogen, then the ideal producer gas will have the 
composition 

Carbon monoxide . . . 83‘3 % by volume 

Nitrogen ■ . . . . 06’7 ^/o n 

100-0 

and the products of combustion will be ^ 

o 

CO + 2 A-a + I Oi + 2 A^J = CO 2 + 4 Na. 

Carbon dioxide . ‘ . . 20 % by volume 

Nitrogen . . . . . 80 % »» 
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Th(^ reaction gives 08,200 calorics per molecule, of carbon mon- 
oxide burnt, i.e., 

CO + 2 S’, + I O, + 2 S’, = CO, + 4 + (18,200 ciilo. ies, 

^ • 

and the products of combustion are 1 molecule of carbon dioxide 
and 4 molecules of nitrogen, then 

Heat in C(h at r G. = 0*5 t + 0*00185 + 510 /) 

„ Is', „ = 4(C-5 f + 0-0003 ((2 + /)! 

Total = 32-5 I + 0-00305 {C + 51() t) 

= 3-1-2 t + 0-00305 C. 

Equating this to the heat of combustion and solving for t, 

31*2 t + 0*00305 = 08,200 

t = 1,728^^ C. 

Combustion of ideal water gas. Ideal water gas has the 
composition • 

C + ly) ^ CO + ly 

i.e. Carbon monoxide . . .50 by volume 

Hydrogen . . . 50% „ 

100;0 

Its theoretical heat of combustion is 

0*5 X 68,200 = 34,100 calories from CO 
0*5 X 58,200 = 20,100 „ „ U 

03,200 „ per molecule. 

Upon combustion with air it yields 

CO + lU + O 2 + 4 iV2 = COo + JhO -f 4 

1 mol. i 1 iiK.il. j I mill. 1- 1 mol. + 4 m ils. 

and hence the combustion of the 1 molecule of the mixed gases, 
i.«., 0*5 molecule 6^0 and 0*5 molecule II 2 will yield as products 
0*5 molecule CO^, 0*5 molecule // 2 O and 2 molecules 7 V 2 , and the 
heat generated by the combustion is assumed to heat up these 
products to f C., then 

Heat in CO 2 = 0*5 {6*5 t + 0*00185 (tr -f 546 o} 

„ Jl,0 = 0-516-5 t + -00145 + 516 0[ 

„ S', = 2-0 1 6-5 t + -0003 ((2 + 546 J ) ) 

Total = 19-5 t + -00225 + 546 t) 

= 20-73 t 4- 0-00225 
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V ^ ‘ 

and Kinating this to the heat evolved by the combustion, and 
solving for t, 

20*7d t + 0-00225 f = 63,200, 
whence , t — 2,414^ C. 

Combustion Temperatuur op Solid Fuels. 

The maximum temperature of combustion of solid fuels can be 
calculated in a similar manner to the above. The ^calculation is 
rendered much simpler if a (|uaniity of fuel is taken which 
will give 22-32 litres of products of combustion at 0° C. and 
760 mm., 1 gram molecule, for then the percentage (by 
volume) composition of the products will give the number of 
molecules of each of the various constituents present. In order 
to illustrate this, an example will now be worked in detail. A 
cgal has the following composition : — 


Carbon . 

. 73-36 7< 

Hydrogen 

. 4-32 7; 

Nitrogen. 

. . . . 110 7, 

Oxygen . 

. 10-22 7t 

Sulphur . 

. . . . 0-41 7, 

Ash 

. 5-03 7< 

Moisture 

. 6-56 7, 


The combustion will now be assumed to take place with the 
theoretical quantity of air at 0'' C. and 760 mm. pressure, and 
all the heat of coml)ustion to be used up in raising the tempera- 
ture of the products. 

The composition of the products of combustion are calculated 
as follows : Let the unit of volume be ’the volume occupied by 
1 gram molecule of the products, i.c,, 22-32 litres, then 1 vol. = 
22*32 litres. Fqel and air are assumed to be at 0" C. 

73*36 

Carbon dioxide . . . . = = 6*113 vols. 

Water from combustion of available 
hydrogen in coal . . . =* j 

Water fronai combined hydrogen V = 1*660 ,, 

and oxygen present in coal , = - .g = 0*64) 
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Sulpliur dioxiJe *S'02. . = • = O'OIB vol. 

ij'Z 


Nitrogen from coal . 

Water from moisture in coal 


1*10 

’28 

5T)t) 

18 


= 0-400 „ 
= 0-310 „ 


Air required for the above : — 

CarbLn requires . 0*113 vols. oxygen 
Hydrogen requires 0-510 ,, ,, 

Sul[>hur requires . 0*013 ,, ,, 


6-030 „ 


Nitrogen corresponding to this = 4 X 6-680 = 20*544 


Total = 35*04 volis. 

The percentage composition will be : — 


Carbon dioxide . 

17.440, 

35-04 “ 1 ° 

Water 

1-983 X 100 _ , 

35*04 ■“ 

Sulphur dioxide . 

0*013 X 100^ 

35-04 lo 

Nitrogen . 

20*944 X 100 ^ 

35*04 "" 


100-00 


Heat of qombustion of the fuel = 9,500 calories. 

Ilcat in Odj fc 0-1744{6-5 t + -00185 (/,“ + 5-10 t ) } 

water vapour = 0*057{0*5 t + *00145 + 510 /)} 

„ nitrogen = 0*7082{6’5 t + 0*0003 + 540 0} 

Total = 6*5 < + 0-000030 {t^'+ 540 t) 

= 6*85 t + 0*000030 f = 9,500 calories 
hence t = 1,244° 

I 

In practice the theoretical *maxi mum combustion temperature 
is never attained. The reasons for the discrepancy ^are : — 

» 

* Tljc amount of heat absorbed by the SO^ is so small that it can be neglected 
in this calculation, 
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(Ir The conjbustion cannot be cari'iod out with the •exactly 
theoretical quantity of air. As already pointed out, an excess of 
air is necessary for the complete combustion of a fuel. 

(2) There is a>‘ertain loss of heat tlirou^di the falling of ash 
and hot cinders, frequently acconipaniod by a certain amount of 
unburnt fuel. 

(3) The furnace in which the combustion takes place absorbs 
some of the lieat, and therefore the whole of thl heat of com- 
J)ustion does not pass into the products of production. 

(4) An additional quantity of the heat is lost by radiation. 

All these causes reduce the quantity of heat available for * 
heating the products, and hence the maximum temperature 
attained falls considerably below the theoretical value. 

Jielatioiiship between heat of combustion and temperature of 
(innbiistion. 

It has already been showm that the specific heats of gases, etc., 
change with the temperature to such an extent that this change 
cannot bo neglected, when these specific heats are used in a 
calculation, without introducing a serious error. The heats of 
reaction, in general, change wdth the temperature, and the change 
depends upon the sign of the difference between the specific heats 
before atid after the reaction. The following elementary con- 
siderations of the question are necessary : If a very small 
quantity of heat dQ be added to a system, then the energy of 
that system IJ is increased by the small increment dlJ, and if 
at the same time external work be done (t/i, then by tlie law of 
conservation of energy 

flQ = dlJ + dk. 

If the system consist of a gas contained in a cylinder closed by 
a movable frictionless piston, then by the addition of tlie small 
quantity of heat dQ the gas is expanded against the external 
pressure p. Let the change of volume be dr, 

dA = pdt\ • 

Now any change in the energy content of a system does not 
depend upoif the way in which the change is effected, but only 
depends upon the initfal and final states of that system, and 
based upon this the change of heat of combustion (or in general, 
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a chemical reaction) with the temperature can bo^ deduced. Let 
the reaction (or combustion) take place at constant temperature J\ 
without altering the temperature of the system, whereby the 
quantity of heat Q is given up by the system to the surroundings. 
The temperature is now raised from T to T + dl', and in order 
to (To this, a quantity of heat ci(l'J\ where ci is tlie specific heat 
of the system after the completion of the reaction, must be added 
to the system. Assuming no external work to be done, the 
change of energy of the system is 

Q - Ci<IT ( 1 ) 

Denoting heat evolved by the system as positive and heat added 
to or absorbed by the system as negative, the same final condi- 
tion can be attained in another way. Suppose that before the 
reaction is allowed to take place, the temperature of the system 
bp raised from T to T + <l'l\ and for this purpose the quantity 
of heat (‘(IT be added to the system, c is the specific heat before 
the reaction takes place. The reaction is now allowed to proceed 
and the heat evolved is Q + dQ. The energy change in this 
case is 

Q + dQ — cdT (‘2) 

and by the law of conservation of energy (1) and (2) are equal, 
hence 

Q — cidT = y -f- dQ — cd'l\ 
and dQ — (c — ci) d'J\ 

a result which is of great importance, since it enables the heat 
of reaction at different temperatures to be calculated when the 
specific heats of the initial and final states are known. This is 
known as Kirchoff’s law. Let us now apply this to the case of 
the combustion of carbon monoxide in oxygen. Let the carbon 
monoxide or oxygen combine at 0"', then let the carbon dioxide 
be heated up to 1,000^ C., 

Qo - C; (1,000) 

= Qo - i6*r> X 1,000 + -OOISS (1,0002 + 546 X 1,000)} 
= Qo ~ 9,860 " 

= 68,200 — 9,860 = 68,840 calories. 

Now let the carbon monoxide and the Oxygen be heated up to 
1,000"^ C., and then let combustion take place. 
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QuVntity of heat required for 1 molecule 
of 6Y) 

6’5 X 1,000 -f- ‘0003 (1,000^ “f* 546 X 1,000) = 6,964 calories. 

Quantity of heat required for J molecule 
of oxygen 

I ) 6-5 X 1,000 + -0003 (1,000^ + 546 X 1,000) [ = 3,482 „ 

Total fo,44() „ 

Qbooo 10,446 = 68,840 caKiries, 

Qi,ooo = 69,286 „ 

Kirchoflf’s law can then be put into the form 

Qk = + {ci — C 2 ) (/2 — ti), 

where ci and are the specific heats in the initial and final 
siates, fi and k the initial and final temperatures. 

By employing the specific heats at constant volume, ilia 
maximum temperature of an explosion taking place in a closed 
space can be calculated. 
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Natural Solid Fuels 


Fuels can be defined foi- the present as materials consisting of.. 
carbon and hydrogen, which by union with oxygen generate heat 
in siillicient amount to render their use possible as sources of 
heat. 

In the widest sense, however, fuels constitute a class of sub- 
stances which combine with oxygen with the evolution of large 
(piantities of heat which is utilised in different ways. Fcr 
example, in the Bessemer converter it is through the combustion 
of the silicon present in the iron, by the oxygen of the blast, that 
the temperature of the molten metal is not only maintained, but 
even raised. Again, in roasting certain ores the combustion of 
the sulphur present, forming sulphur dioxide, is used to supply 
the heat necessary for the process. In the case of fuels for the 
production of heat for steam raising, metal work, and casting, and 
technical work of a similar nature, the definition given at the 
beginning of the chapter holds. 

Fuels can be grouped into three great classes — solid, liquid, 
and gaseous fuels, and each great class can again be sub-divided 
into two subordinate classes, viz., natural and artificial. The 
chief fuels can bo grouped under these heads. They are : — 


Solid Fuels. 


Natural. 

Wood. 

Peat. 

Coal. 

Anthracite. 


Artificial,* 

Charcoal. 

Coke. 

Briquettes. 


* The lialt’ coketl material known as “ Coalite ” is nut described, owihg to tliO 
limited (juantity used, and to the very open question as to its usefulness and 
advantages. 
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Lmuio Fuels. 

Artificial. 

Tar. 

Oils, animal and vegetalile. 
Alcoliol and wood spirit. 

Coal tar oils. 

Caskous Fuels. 

Coal gas. 

Producer gas. 

Water gas. 

Dowson or mixed gas. 

Coal and anthracite form by far the greater proportion of fuel 
used technically. In certain industries coke and charcoal are 
used, for example, in the production of iron in blast furnaces. 
Petroleum is used as a fuel chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
petroleum wells, and the use of tar and tar oils as fuel for steam 
raising and annealing of metals, is increasing. Similarly, natural 
gas is only used near its sources, i.c., in petroleum districts, but 
artificial gas, such as producer gas, water gas, coal gas, and blast 
furnace gas are all being used for various heating operations and 
for the motive power of certain gas engines. 

The characteristics of the more important fuels will now be 
considered. 

(a) Solid Natural Fuels , — Coal has been formed by the 
decomposition of plants and trees through the agency of heat 
and pressure. The coal retains in som^ instances traces of its 
vegetable origin. Ferns are occasionally found embedded in the 
coal, while the fibrous structure of the wood is still visible in 
many varieties, and even the trunks of trees, now wholly con- 
verted into coal, may sometimes be mot with. The conditions, 
of course, differed under which coals were formed, and therefore 
varieties of coal exist showing the degrees of conversion. Some 
coals, e.ij.f the lignites, resemble wood in many particulars, and 
others, like anthracite, have lost practically all traces of their 
vegetable origin. 

The passage from wood to coal is characterised by an increase 


Naliiral. 

Petroleum. 


Natural gas. 
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t 

in the carbon content and a diminution in the amount of 
hydrogen and oxygen. This change is well shown when the 
composition is expressed, not in percentages, but as relative to 
100 parts by weight of carbon. , 


• 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Caloiirto I'owt!!’. 




; 




Calories. 

H.T.U. 

Wood 

100 

12*18 

83*07 

4,700 

8,400 

Peat . 

100 

9*85 

55*()7 

5,900 

10,020 

Tiignite 

100 

8*87 

42*12 

0,500 

11,700 

JUtuminous coal 

100 

0*12 

21*23 

i 7,200 

12,9()0 

Anthracite 

100 

2*84 

1*74 

8,300 

1 

14,940 


It is evident from this table that as tlie change from wood to 
coal progresses the value of the product as a fuel increases. 

The formation of coal from wood has been made the subject of 
laboratory experiments by Stein. Wood and water were heated 
together in sealed glass tubes, to different temperatures, thereby 
subjecting the wood to both temperature and pressure. The 
heating was continued for different times. The material was 
then removed from the tubes and analysed, and the chief results 
obtained were in favour of the view that coal was formed by the 
slow decomposition of wood, under the joint action of temperature 
and pressure. The following table gives some of Stein’s results 
and shows the influence of time upon the process : — 


Temi>fM’at\n'c " C. 

Time of Healing. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

245 

9 hours 

100 

8*0 

47-12 

250 

0 

tf 

if 

100 

7*4 

37*14 

255 

0 

100 

7-0 

84*85 

205 

5 


100 

6*5 

. 80*91 

275 

5 


100 

6*1 

29*01 

280 

5 


I 100 

6*8 

, 23*58 

290 

5 

\ 

»» 

1 100 

i 

1 

. 4*7 

18*82 


X-. K 
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In the natural process of coal formation the pressure is 
generated by the superincumbent earth and rock, and although 
the temperature was probably lower than in the above experi- 
ments, the longer -time more than equalised the difference. 

According to the geological period during which the coals were 
formed, the fossil coals can be classified as — 

(1) Recent fossil coal. Turf or peat and the lignites. 

(2) Older fossil coal. Bituminous coal and antln-acite. 

Peat 

Turf or peat is found in certain districts in layers of varying 
thickness, these layers being spread over a considerable area 
in localities known as peat bogs or peat moors. It is formed by 
the decay of plant life in the presence of moisture, and it is always 
found associated with a considerable quantity of water. The 
appearance of peat differs according to its ago, the more recent 
peat being spongy and consisting of partially decomposed moss 
associated with roots, and in its structure seeds, etc., can be seen. 

Older peat on the other hand has lost most, if not all, of the 
structure and has a more or less earthy appearance. The 
colour is brown to black, and the fracture is occasionally smooth 
like pitch, but more frequently rough and uneven. The specific 
gravity of peat varies from 0*113 to 1*039, and when freshly cut 
may contain 80 per cent, or 90 per cent, of moisture, which is 
reduced to 5 or 30 per cent, by air drying. The average composi- 
tion of peat (air dried) is 


Carbon 

. 49-6 to 63-9 7o 

Hydrogen . 

. . . . 4-7 „ G-8 % 

Oxygen 

. . . '25-3 „ 44-1 % 

Nitrogen 

. . . 0 „ 2 °lo 

Water 

. . . 10 „30 % 

Ash . 

. . . 5 „10 % 


The calorific power of peat depends very greatly upon the amount 
of water and ash present ; it varies from 2,090 calories (3,762 
B.T.U.) to 5,250 calories (9,450 B.T.U.). The peat is cut from 
the peat bogs or mossee by hand, or by machines, into pieces 
resembling ordinary building bricks. These are piled up and 
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Gxpoaed to air in order io i*emove water, and occasionally the water 
is removed by pressure, a sort of moulding press being employed 
for this purpose. In consecjuence of the low specific gravity, its 
high ash and water content, and its low calorilic power, its use is 
almost confined to tlie neighbourhood of the peat hogs, and does ^ 
not find any great use in technical work as a fuel. 

Lif/nitcs, • 

Lignites are the next step in the formation of coal. They stiy 
retain traces of woody structure, have a brown colour, and hence 
are sometimes called “ brown coal.” The specific gravity is usually 
between 1*2 and 1*5, hut in samples rich in ash it may he as 
higli as 1*8. When exposed to the air, lignites uiidergo oxidation 
witli the formation of carbon dioxide and consocjuent loss of 
carbon. Since the oxidation is accompanied by heat, cases ^of 
spontaneous combustion are common. 

Several varieties of lignites are known, and they are named 
according to their appearance, structure and fracture. The 
varieties differ also in the amount of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen 
which they contain. Tlie following table shows the composition 
of some lignites and also their calorific powers : — 

CoMrosiTioN OP Lignites. 






Cnloi'ilic rowor. 


Carbon. ’ 

irydioj'cli. 

Oxj'ijon. 


. , 


i 



Calorios. 

U.T.IT. 

Fibrous 

57 to 07 1 

5toC 

28 to 37 

5,000 

9,000 

Earthy 

45 „ 70 ! 

5 „ 6 

25 „ 30 

5,700 

10,‘200 

Conchoidal j 

05 „ 75 ; 

4 „ 0 

21 „ 21) 

0,500 

11,700 

J3ituminous 

70 „ 80 1 

I 1 

6 „ 8 

12 „ 24 

7,000 

12,000 


Ijignite is found at Bovey Tracey, in Devonshire, and near 
Lancaster, in England, and in the neighbourhood of Lough 
Neagh, in Ireland. It is found in many parts of the continent, 
and is an important fuel in Germany and Austiia. Lignite 
burns with a moderately long and iiftensely hot flame. It 
softens (sinters) during combustion, and cakes together. This 

K ^ 
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last property seriously interferes with the usefulness of lignites 
as fiuils. 

Tlie chief varieties of lignite are (1) caldng coal, (2) splint 
coal, (8) Cannel cofil. These coals are employed for gas manu- 
facture, as they yield a large quantity of gas and moderate 
quality of coke. The coke is a valuable heating agent and can he 
used for purposes for which the coal itself is unsuitable. 

Jet is a species of lignite, which has a brigfit, pitch-like 
fracture and a black colour. It is much less brittle than other 
members of this species, and can be worked up into articles of 
ornament. The ash of lignites contains a large number of 
elements, the chief constituents being silica Si() 2 , alumina ^4^20!^, 
ferric oxide calcium oxide CaO, together with small 

quantities of magnesia sodium and potassium, sulphates, 
phosphates, and carbonates. 

Bitiiminovs Coals, 

These belong to the older fossil coals, and constitute an 
extremely important class of fuels. They differ from the lignites 
in many important particulars, the fracture being different and 
no organic structure being apparent to the naked eye. They are 
not particularly hard, and, as a rule, are brittle. When subjected 
to dry distillation they yield a more or less hard coke, and the 
quantity of coke varies with the particular sample of coal. The 
ignition point of bituminous coals is higher than that of. both 
peat and lignite. Bituminous coals burn with a white flame, and 
have been classified according to their flaming properties. This 
classification is due to Griiner, and is as^ follows : — 

(1) Non-caking coals with long flame. These coals burn with 
a long, smoky flame. They crack and break in the fire and 
crumble into pieces. They contain — 

Carbon . . . . 75 to 80 % 

Hydrogen . . . . 4*5 „ 5*5 % 

Oxygen and nitrogen . « . 15 „ 19*5 ^/o 

Upon dry t distillation they yield 55 to 60 per cent, of a 
pulverulent or slightly ' sintered coke. The calorific power is 
between 8,000 and 8,600 calories (14,400 and 15,800 B.T.U.). 
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(2'; Caldn" coals, long flame, rich gas coals. • These coals are 
most suitable for purposes where flame is required, such as 
heating reverberatory furnaces. They also yield (}uantities of 
gas upon dry distillation, but only a podr (piality of coke. 

the use of suitable coke ovens the quality of the coke can ^ 
be improved. They burn with a long, smoky flame, soften and 
cake togothqj* during heating. The composition is — 

Carbon . . . . 80 to 85 '■'% 

Hydrogen .... 5 „ 5-8% 

Oxygen and nitrogen . . 10 „ 14*2 

The calorific power is 8, .500 to 8,800 calories (15,300 to 15,810 
B.T.U.). The yield of caked and friable coke is 60 to (>8 per cent. 
The volatile matter is 32 to 42 per cent., containing about 17 to 
20 per cent, as gaseous products. 

(3) Bituminous furnace coals. These are especially useful 
for gas coals, furnace coals, and for coke-making. They burn 
with a yellowish, slightly smoky flapae, and melt when heated, 
caking together into compact masses. Upon destructive distilla- 
tion they yield 68 to 74 per cent, of caked and swollen coke, and 
15 to 16 per cent. gas. The composition of these coals is — 

Carbon . . . . 84 to 89 ^/o 

Hydrogen . . . . 5 „ 5*5 

Oxygen and nitrogen . . 5*5 ,, 11*0 ^/o 

and the 'Calorific power 8,800 calories (15,840 B.T.U.) to 9,000 
calorics (16,200«B.T.U.), and evaporate 8 to 9 times their weight 
of water. • 

(4) Cahing coals with short flames. These are also known 
as coking coals, or sinter coals. They are specially useful for 
])oiler firing and for coke-making. They ignite with difficulty 
and burn with short luminous and slightly smoky flames; 
when heated they only slightly cake together. They yield a very 
compact and hard coke. Their composition is — 

Carbon . . . . ^ 88 to 9J '7o 

Hydrogen . . . . 4*5 „ 5*5 ^/o 

Oxygen and nitrogen . . 5*5 „ 6*5 ‘^/o 
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They yield about 74 to 8*2 per cent, of compact hard coke ofnd 12 
to 15 per cent, of gas upon dry distillation. The calorific 
power is 9,200 to 9,000 calories (10,500 to 17,280 13.T.U.) and 
cvaiiorate 9 to lOHimes their weight of water. 

(5) Anthracitic coals. These coals form a transition stage 
between the above coals and the true anthracites. They do not 
crack and break up in the lire. They burn with^shori Haines, 
almost without smoke, and show practically no*’ tendency to 
(jjike when heated. 

The composition is — 

Carbon 90 to 93 ^4, 

IIjdrogHii . . . . 1 „ 4-u ■ /o 

Oxygen and nitrogen . . 3 ,, 3’5 ‘ /o 

Upon dry distillation they leave 82 to 92 per cent, of a very 
pulverulent and fritted coke, and yield only a little gas. Tlie 
calorific power is 9,200 to 9,500 calories (10, 5 00 to 17,100 B.T.U.). 
They evaporate 9 to 9*5 times their weight of water. 

(6) Anthracites repre.seiit the last step in the formation of coal. 
They are hard, black in colour, and have a conchoidal fracture. 
The specific gravity is 1*40 to 1*80. 

Anthracite burns without smoke and with very short hot 
flames, and does not melt or lose its appearance when heated. 
The composition of anthracite is : — 

Carbon 93 to 95 % 

-Hydrogen. . . . 2 ,‘, 4% 

O.xygon and nitrogen. . . 3 ,, 1 

The residue after dry distillation is 90 to 92 per cent, of 
pulverulent coke, the yield of gas is 8 to 10 per cent. Anthracite 
coal is used greatly in America for many industrial lieating 
operations. It is also used for firing the boilers of steamships, 
especially warships, the absence of smoke being of great 
importance ii^, the latter case. 

The chief characteristics of these fuels are summarised in 
the following table: — 
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Non-cakini? coal with 1 1 
lliime. 'I : 


Calvin^^ coal with long 
fiarncfi, gas cojl. 

Ihl mil i nous, furnace f j 
coal. 

Caking coal with short | 
tlame. 

Anthracitic coals 

True anthracite . 






eali»iitii‘ I’ower. 

Water 

(lolte 



Ih 

0 4 N X- 



Evapn- 

Yield 

1 


Calorics. 

ICT.U. 


ratod 



1 




... f 




1 I 

7r, 

4‘5 

15*0 

8,000 

1 1,100 

6*7 

55 

{! 
i I 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

SO 

5*5 

19*5 

8,500 

1 5,300 

7-5 

60 

80 

5 

10 

8,500 

15,300 

7-6 

60 

J 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

lo 

to 

l! 

85 

5*8 

14*2 

8,800 

15,800 

8*3 

68 

(\ 

84 

r> 

5*5 

8,800 

15,800 

8 

68 

'll 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to^ 

1: 

89 

5*5 

11 

9,000 

16,200 

9 

; 74 


88 

4*5 

5*5 

9,200 

16,560 

[) 

1 74 

1 i 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

i lo 

11 

91 

5-5 

6*5 

9,600 

17,280 

10 

! 82 


90 

4 

3 

9,200 

16,560 

9 

82 

1 1 

•i! 

to 

to 

to 

1 to 

1,0 

1,0 

i to 

93 

4*5 

3*5 

! ;i,5oo 

17.100 

9*5 

92 

fj 

93 

2 

( 

! 


) 

90 

J I 

to 

to 

. 3*0 

1 9,000 

16,200 


1 ^ 

'li 

1 

95 

4 

( 



) 

i 92 


The above figures give only the limits of eoiiii)Osition of the 
various classes of fuels. Tt must be borne in mind that the coal 
seams are by no means uniform, but are subject to considerable 
variations, especially as regards ash, volatile matter and coke, 
which are usually determined in a proximate analysis of coal 
for (jontrol purposes. 

The average composition of coals from different localities in 
Great Brittiin is given in the following table (Muspratt) : — 


liOcalily, 

S|)(Tilic 

Gravity 

0%. 


N2 %. 


O 2 %. 

Ash 

Coke%. 

i 

Average of— 

• 








36 sa tuples f n mi Wales 

1-.315 

83-78 

4*79 

0*98 

113 

4*15 

4-91 

72-60 

IS „ „ Newcastle. 

1 1-256 

82*12 

5*31 

1*35 

1-24 

5*69 

3*77 

60*67 

28 ,, „ Lancashire 

1 1*273 

77*90 

5*32 

1*30 

1-44 

9*53 

4-88 

60*22 

8 ,, „ Scotland . 

! 1-259 

78*53 

5*61 

1*00 

lit 

9*69 

4*03 

54*22 

7 ,, „ Derbyshire 

1 1-292 

79*68 

4*94 

1-41 

1*01 

10-28 

2*65 

59*32 


These coals are mainly bituminous coal ; but in the 3G Welsh 
coals there i5 included one sample of anthracite. 

E. Muck has described a simple laboratory test for identifying 
the class to which the fuel belongs. A small quantity of the 
finely-powdered fuel is heated in a platinum crucible with the 
lid on until the flame which burns at the junction of lid and 
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I 

crucible is no longer visible. The residue is allowed 1(5 cool, 
and is then shaken out and examined. From the appearance and 
character of the coke the coal can be classihcd ; for example : — 

Eesidue in pow'der, almost as fine as original coal, denotes 
non-caking coal ; 

Eesidue somewhat fused (sintered), but not swollen, denotes 
caking coal or sinter coal ; . 

Eesidue completely melted and swollen, caking c*oal. 

• By means of this test c(jals having intermediate properties can 
be identified and the suitability of the fuel for various pur- 
poses can be judged. The class of coal used in any particular 
process depends upon the nature of the available coal in the 
district. The coal is purchased from the nearest mines, so as to 
avoid expense of carriage. In the iron and steel industry it is of 
groat imj)ortance that the ash of the coal burnt or made into 
coke should be as free as possible from sulphur and phosphorus, 
as these elements subse(|uently find their way into the iron. 
The same consideration holds in the case of copper refining ; 
the fuel must bo as free as possible from sulphur and arsenic 
especially, since both of these elements have an injurious effect 
upon copper intended for electrical purposes. For steam boilers, 
coals which are only slightly caking and which yield a high 
temperature upon combustion are used. Anthracites and anthra- 
citic coal are very much used for steam -raising, especially on 
sea-going vessels. Where the boiler is working under constant 
load, e.g., in the case of Lancashire, water tube boilers of various 
types, and other stationary boilers, the fuel chosen is frecjuently 
slack or small coal. Such fuel contains e. fairly large quantity of 
ash and moisture. The proximate analysis of such a fuel used 
in a large works for firing steam boilers is given as the mean of 
15 analyses - ‘ 



Mfsiii. 

Extrenifts. 

Moisture . 

7-04 % , 

5-00— 11-50 7„ 

Ash . 

16-00 % 

9*30-~22 ‘27 '7o 

Volatile ip.'itter . 

26-00 % 

21*75— 27*20 % 

Coke 

•<i7-96 '% 

64*10—71*00 

Calorific power . 

6,600 calories 

6,000 — 7,600 calories 
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Such* fuel does not; burn too rapidly, and when burnt under 
induced draught, and mechanically fed into the furnace, it gives a 
very uniform evolution of heat, and maintains the steam pressure. 

Locomotives, on the other hand, are liable to have very sudden 
dem|ind8 made upon their resources, due to the weight of train, 
the condition of the rails and weather, the changing gradients, 
starting and ^topping, etc.; hence it is necessary to have a 
coal capable 'of burning sufficiently quickly to evolve the 
heat rapidly enough to raise the requisite steam. For this 
purpose coal of the bituminous variety is employed, and not 
the anthracitic coals, the latter burning too slowly for this 
purpose. 

Fine coal, especially fine caking coal, is difficult to burn for 
two reasons. Firstly, because it is liable to cake together, thus 
retarding the combustion by preventing free access of the neces- 
sary air ; and secondly, because it falls through the grate and 
into the ashpit, and thereby escapes combustion. Fine coal is 
utilised by briquetting, mixing with some binding material 
such as tar or pitch, and pressing into blocks resembling bricks. 
These will be described under the chapter heading “ Artificial 
Fuels.” 

Wood 

The natural solid fuel, wood, must be Indefly mentioned. 

Wood is seldom employed as a fuel on an industrial scale, and 
then only in such localities where coal is scarce. As a fuel wood 
leaves much to be desired. It consists of about 1 part of woody 
fibre and 2 parts df sap. The woody fibres are composed mainly 
of cellulose ColfioO^ having the composition : — 

Carbon 44*44 

Hydrogen 0-17 

Oxygen 40*89 % 

In addition to woo'dy fibre, w'ood contains a certain quantity 
of mineral mStter, which is Jpft as ash upon combustion, and 
resins. The sap contains a water solution of various organic 
substances, sugars, dye-stuffs, starch, ethereal oils#and organic 
acids, together with certain inorganic suCstances. When burnt, 
wood leaves an ash, the amount of which differs for different 
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varieties of wood. On an average the ash varies between 0*10 
])(?r cent, and -1*0 per cent. ; but, again, differences exist between 
the various parts of the tree, the amount of ash being different 
in the leaves, branches, stem, and root. Wood ashes consist of 
carbonates of calcium, sodium, potassium, and magnesia,^ with 
pliosphates, clilorides and silicates. 

Wood contains a large amount of water when^in the freshly- 
cut state. The quantity of water varies with thb time of year 
The average content of water in freshly-fallen matured 
trees is: — 

Hornbeam 20 

Maple, birch, ash . . .25 to 30 

Common oak, box, silver lir, pine 35 ,,40 

Elder, lir iO „ 

Poplar, larch, lime . . . 45 ,, 50 % 

Before use as a fuel the wood must be dried by cutting it into 
logs, removing the bark and exposing it to the air. In this way 
tlie wood loses from 30 to 40 per cent, of its original weight ; but 
nevertheless it still contains up to 20 per cent, of moisture. For 
the more comidete drying of wood a relatively higli temperature 
must be used. The temperature at which it can be dried is 
limited by the temperature at which it begins to decompose, 
i.c., dry distillation begins to take place. This temperature is 
about 200“ C. Wood dried at high temi)eratures is very hygro- 
scopic, and takes up moisture with great readiness, the amount 
of water taken up depending upon the state of the atmosphere 
to which it is exposed. 

The value of wood as a fuel is poor, the calorific power being 
between 2,500 and 5,000 calories (4,500 and 0,000 E.T.U.), and 
it evaporates from 3*5 to 5*0 times its weight of water. The 
calorific power depends greatly upon the dryness of the wood and 
also upon the ash content. 
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Ahtjficial Solid Fulls 

When wood, peat, or coal are subjected to dry distillation, i.c., 
heated out of contact with the air to a high temperature, four 
main products are obtained, viz. : — 

(1) Gas; (2) A watery liquid ; (d) Tar; and (4) Carbonaceous 
residue. 

This residue (known as charcoal or coke, according as its 
origin is wood or coal) is of groat value as a fuel, and presents 
certain advantages as a fuel over the material from which it is 
made. The advantages gained by coking or carbonising a 
fuel arc : — 

(1) A fuel of higher calorific power’ is obtained because the 
resulting product is richer in carbon and also because the fuel 
has lost certain volatile constituents, which, although themselves 
partially conihustible, require heat for their volatilisation, and 
hence utilise a portion of the heat of combustion and so diminihs 
the quantity of heat available for other pur[)Oses. 

(2) The bye-products, gas, tar, and watery fluid are com- 
mercially valuable, being sources of the supply of many 
important substances, such as benzene, carbolic acid, coal tar 
naphtha, etc., froift coal tar. 

(8) The carbonised fueF burns without smoko. 

• (4) It does not fuse or sinter in the fire, and hence enables a 
free air supply to be maintained and consequently regular 
combustion. 

(5) Sulphur is partially removed during carbonising or coking. 
The necessity for low sulphur content in fuels has already been 
mentioned. • 

On the other hand, there are certain disadvantages 

(1) Coking or carbonising requires a special plant,* and where 
the bye-products are recovered, a ve^y elaborate plant is 
necessary. 
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(2) It also vequires labour and an expenditure of heat for the 
coking. 

(8) The quantity of ash present in the fuel is increased by 
carbonising. 

As an example of the changes brought about in coking, the 
following will indicate the difference between the original coal 
and the coke prepared from it. 



Wain 

Ash 

Cnrljou 

UydmgtMi 

Oxygon 


Siilpiiv.r 

%. 


%. 

%. 

%. 


%. 

He fore coking 

lK-77 

10<)5 

58*44 1 

1 8*75 i 

5*1)1) i 

I'OH 

1*92 

After coking . 

— 

15) -77 

75*10 

i 

0*4b 1 

i 

2*81) 1 

0*58 

1 

2*03 


In this case the content of sulphur is increased ; this is 
probably due to the large quantity of mineral matter which 
remains as ash, the sulphur combining with this mineral matter, 
cither as sulphides or sulphates. 

The processes by which charcoal and coke are made will now 
be described. 

Charcoal Bnrninrf, 

The methods by which wood is carbonised for the preparation 
of charcoal resolve themselves into two great classes. 

(1) Those in which the carbonisation is effected without the 
recovery of the bye-products. 

(2) Those in which the bye-products are recovered. 

In the first case the heat necessary may be sui)plied by the 
combustion of a portion of the wood under carbonisation as in 
the old methods of carbonising wood in heaps or kilns ; in the 
second case, the heat may be supplied from an external source, 
i.e., the heating may be done in a suitable retort.^ 

The operation of charcoal burning without the recovery of bye- 
products is done in kilns or piles.^ The burning takes place in 
ihe neighbourhood of the forests from whicli the wood is 
obtained. A dry, sheltered locality is selected and the ground 

l 

1 The (Jcruiaii uiiiuc “ Mcilcr ’’ =» heap is often used to denote a charcoal kiln of 
this tj^pe. 
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levelled where the pile is to be burnt, and covered with a layer of 
sinall charcoal or wood ashes. A straight trunk is placed in the 
centre, and round this the w'ood is piled, part lying horizontal 
ajid part leaning towards the centre pole, a few pieces only round 
the centre pole being in a vertical position. The top of the pile 
consfsts of smaller pieces of wood, such as small branches. The 
pile is then covered over with leaves and turf and finally with 
earth, sand, orlwood ashes. This covering does not at first reach 
to the bottom of the pole, but is kept in position by props and 
stays of wood. A channel is usually left at the bottom for the 
purposes of firing the pile. In other cases a sort of central 
chimney is formed by three long straight logs or planks placed 
together so as to form an equilateral triangle. This chimney 
serves as a position for firing the pile, and also for directing the 
progress of the combustion. The pile is fired by introducing 
into the channel or the central chimney wood shavings an'd 
pieces of dry wood and igniting. When the burning has started, 
it spreads upwards and outwards, and drying of the wood 
results. The hygroscopic water which is evaporated condenses 
on the surface of the pile, Le., the pile sweats. As the burning 
proceeds, acid vapours and combustible gases are formed below 
the covering of the })ile, and as these become mixed with air and 
ignite, explosions take place, occasionally with sufficient force to 
displace a portion of the covering. When this occurs, the 
damage has to bo made good as quickly as possible. This stage 
is known as the “ striking” or “ throwing ” of the j)ile, and lasts 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours. When the centre shaft has 
been burnt out, fhe space so made is filled up again with wood, 
and the filling up repeated until the “ sweating ” ceases. The 
pile is then covered down to the bottom, and by making vents in 
suitable places the fire is worked downwards. This is known as 
the “ driving ” of the pile. When the thick yellow smoke which 
first escapes at the top of the pile changes to a light blue colour, 
the opening on the top of the pile is covered in, and as soon as 
flame appears at the bottom iTents, they are closed also. It is 
necessary from time to time to consolidate the partially charred 
wood together, and for this purpose part of thS covering is 
removed and the wood is raked together with a pole. The 
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covering is then replaced, the whole operation being condycted as 
expeditiously as possible, so as to avoid undue loss of charcoal by 
free burning of the wood. When the charcoal burner judges 
from the appoavjjnce of the smoke issuing from the lower vents, 
that the whole of the wood is completely carbonised, all the vents 
are closed and the covering of the pile made as impervious t6 air 
as possible. The pile is then left for several days until it is 
linally “ drawn.” For this j)urpose the coveri{'g is removed, 
the hot charcoal quenched with water or damp earth, and then 
taken from the pile and subsequently sorted. The main object of 
the charcoal burner is to conduct the process in such a manner 
as to ensure combustion proceeding from the centrcj to the 
circumference, and also from the top to the bottom of the pile. 
This is done by suitably regulating the air supply and by making 
good any hollow spaces, formed by the wood burning, as they 
occur. The time occupied in carbonising wood varies according 
to the size of the piles and the condition of the wood. Piles of 
1,000 to djOOO cubic feet capacity require eighteen to twenty dajs 
for completion of the process. 

Charcoal is also made in rectangular heaps or piles, having a 
length of 10 to 14 yards and a width of 2 to 4 yards. The air- 
dried logs are laid at right angles to the long axis of the pile 
and covered on the outside by planks or lattice work, held in 
positions by posts. Ignition and draft flues are left in the pile 
and the intermediate spaces filled up with small pieces of wood. 
The pile is sloped in the direction of its long axis, and the 
height is about 2 ft. at the lower end and 3 ft. at the highei end. 
The pile is covered with earth and turf on the hpper surface, and 
is ignited at the lower end. When the burning has commenced, 
the fire is controlled so that burning proceeds slowly along the‘ 
length of the pil,e. 

By a modification of the above process the tar formed during 
the destructive distillation of the wood is recovered. The base 
of the pile consists of a brickwork hearth which slopes towards 
the centre. A canal or drain leads from the centre, sloping 
downwards to a suitable tar vessel. The tar formed during the 
process runsMown this^ drain and collects in the tar vessel. In 
this way up to 20 per .cent, of tar can be collected from some 
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varieties^ of wood. The yield of charcoal varies with the species 
of wood carbonised, from 30 per cent, to 60 per cent, of the dry 
wood. Wood is also carbonised in closed retorts, the heat being 
supplied from external sources, and the bye>i)ro^lucts, gas, wood 
spirit, and tar recovered. The gas is frequently used for burning 
under the retorts, the tar is used for various purposes, and the 
wood spirit is worked up for acetic acid, acetone, and methyl 
alcohol. The jharcoal resulting from any of the carbonisation 
processes is by no means pure carbon, but contains, in addition, 
•hydrogen, oxygen, ash, and unless artificially dried, hygrosco])ic 
water. An analysis of wood charcoal gave the following 
figures : — 


Carbon 

Air Dried %. 

70*5 

Coniiili'lt'lyD 

83-0 

Hydrogen .... 

2*5 

2-7 

Oxygon 

12-0 

13-2 

Asii 

1-0 

1-1 

Moisture 

9-0 

0*0 


100-0 

100-0 


The calorific power of an average sample of wood charcoal of 
good quality is 6,000 to 7,000 calories (10,800 to 12,000 B.T.IJ.). 

Charcoal is used in blast furnaces in Sweden for making 
certain <iualities of iron, known as charcoal iron. This variety 
of iron is particulafly pure, and is free from sulphur and phos- 
phorus to a much greater toont than iron made with coke. 

• 

Coke. 

The destructive distillation of coal is carried on for the pro- 
duction of illuminating gas on the one hand and for the produc- 
tion of coke oji the other. In the first case, the gas is the 
important product, and the cok% is secondary in importance to 
the gas. In the second case, coke is made on the large scale for 
iron and steel works, and foundry purposfis, and th^ gas forms 
a product of secondary importance, the qufility of the coke being 
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the chief object aimed at. The dry distillation of coal yields four 
products, viz. 

(1) A gas of a greater or lesser illuminaiing power according 
to the coal used. 

(2) Gas liquor, a watery fluid, which contains a large amount of 
ammonia in the form of salts, and constitutes the most impoi tant 
source of ammonia and its compounds. This liquor is known as 
ammoniacal gas liquor or ammoiiiacal liquor of gas works. 

(3) Tar. 

(4) Coke. 

The composition of the products of distillation vary with the 
composition of the fuel and also with the temperature of distilla- 
tion. The influence of temperature upon the composition of the 
l^roducts has been investigated by L. T. Wright, who distilled a 
coal of the following composition. 

Asli. C«rbon. Hydrogen. Snlplinr. Nitrogen. Oxygen. 

2-9!) 7o 76-71 7o 6-27 7o 1-72 % 1-72 7o % 

The dry distillation of 100 kilos, of this coal at 800° and 
1,100° C. yielded 


■ 


At SOD ’ 

At 1,100 C. 


Coke .... 
Tar .... 

Gas liquor . 

Gas .... 

Kilos. 

()4*97 

7'28 

9*78 

12*23 

Litres. 

= 6*43 

= 9*78 

= 21,140*00 

Kilo.s. JJtics. 

(11- 10 

ii-^7 = 5-37 

!)-78 = 9-(iC 

1511 = 3,120 

The composition of 
100 kilos, at 800° C. 

each 

of these constituents was 

from 

! 

Carbon 

Hydrogen Sulphur 

Nitrogen Oxygm 

Ash 

■ 

1 %. 

%• %• 

%. %. 

%. 

Coke .... 

. 57*38 

1*24 1*05 

1*06 1*28 

2*96 

Tar ... . 

; 6*11 

0*46 0*05 

0*06 0*60 

— 

Gas liquor . 

i 0*08 

1*06 0*12 

0*22 8*30 

— 

Gas .... 

! 7*56 

2^185 trace 

0*36 l-JG 

~ 

Remaining in purifiers 

1 0*22 

0*02 0*89 

0-56 0*56 

— 

Total . 

j 71*35 

5*63 1-61 

1-71 12-20 

2-96 
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AVli^i the same fuel is coked at 1,100- C. the •composition of 
the products from 100 kilos, of coal was : — 



(.'all M Ml 

|[viln»;.;Mii 

Sul;ilinr 

Nitro^'fii 


Asli 


%• 

VL. 





Coke .... 

57-95 

0-70 

0-77 

0-17 

1 -‘ 2 J 

2-‘.)7 

Tar .... 

4-78 

()-; i 8 

006 

0-05 

1-18 

— 

Gas liquor . 

0-08 

i-oc, 

0-18 

0-121 

8*80 

— 

Gas .... 

8 - 5 d 

!V-1‘2 

trac(5 i 

0-8(; 

2-80 



Remaining in jiiiriliers 

: \ 

004 

I 1 

0-02 

0-98 

— 

Total . 

7 i - 7 a 

j 

5*61 

1-70 

1-61 

- 

2-97 


Although the (juautity of gas was increased at the higher tem- 
perature, the illuminating power of the gas had fallen ‘from 
18 c.p. to 15 c.p. The proportion of gas is increased by 
the addition of lime and silica to the coal before distillation, 
but its illuminating power is reduced. The yicdd of coke is also 
somewhat greater, but at the same time the ash is also increased, 
as the lime and silica remain with the ash. 

Two periods have been recognised in the coking of coal. The 
first at 500° to (100° C,, when a strongly illuminating gas, water 
vapour, and tar are evolved. The coal swells and forms coke. 
The second period at a much higher temperature, viz., 800° to 
1,000° C., another evolution of gas occurs and the coke contracts 
in volume. It hagf been proposed to distil coal in two retorts, one 
at 600° C., which serves to distil off the gas and tar, and the second 
heated to a full white heat, to complete the decomposition of the 
coal, leaving the coke as residue. Experiments up^n a small scale 
have shown that the ammonia is obtained at the second stage in 
the greatest quanticy, but so far this process does not appear to 
have been used upon a large scale. 

Methods of Coh'inrf. 

Coal is converted into coke by methods somewhfA similar to 
those employed in charcoal burning, viz., with and without 
the recovery of bye-products. 
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(1) CoJibnj ii'ilhout rcvorcrij of lij/c-prodncln. 

This is effected in idles, kilns and heaps. The coal is piled up 
round a number, of posts, similar to those used in charcoal burn- 
ing, which form chimneys and vents for the subsequent direction 
of the burning. In some cases a loose brickwork chimney is built 
in the middle of the pile instead of the wooden poles. The coal is 

covered up with small 
coal, eai’th and turf, so 
as to keep the air from it 
during coking. Durhig 
the coking the heat is 
supplied by the combus- 
tion of a portion of the 
coal, and the bye-pro- 
ducts, tar and gas, are 
either burnt or lost. 
The process is extreme- 
ly wasteful, but yields a 
fair quality of coke. 

Another method of 
coking, in heaps or 
stalls, is occasionally 
used. A rectangular 
stall is built of brick- 
work, air channels are 
left in the wall, and 
chai-ging doors are 
placed at the smaller 

Fin. 44.-Stall for Coke Making. 

the stall slopes from the centre to the sides so as to drain awny 
some of the watery liquor and tar formed during the burning. 
The air channels run in vertically and horizontally, and the 
burning of the coke is regulated by opening or shutting these air 
channels by a stopper or brick laid over the opening (Fig. 44). 

One of the oldest methods of making coke of a very high 
quality, especially suitable for metallurgical purposes, is in the 
“Beehive” coke ovan (Fig. 45). This form of coke oven is 
usually erected m a battery consisting of four or more ovens. 
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The lutrizontal section is S'juare and the vei'tical Section is like a 
beehive, whence the name. The ovens have charging doors at 
the side and an opening at the top which is sometimes used for 
charging, but mainly for the escape of the smoke, etc., during 
working. The heat is supplied, as in the preceding instances, t)y 
the combustion of a pm tion of the charge, the air supply being 
regulated by qj)ening or 
closing the ' working 
doors. Tlie charge is in- 
troduced either through 
the door or through 
the orifice at the top of 
the oven. It is stated 
that coke made from 
a charge introduced 
through the top open- 
ing is inferior in quality 
to that made from coal 
introduced through the 
working door. It is 
difficult to see why this 
should be, hut a prob- 
able reason is that when 
the charge is intro- 
duced from the top the 
mass is much denser, 
and hence the nyddle 
portion does not become • 
so thoroughly coked. 

Owing to the greater density the gases do not have such free 
access through the mass, and the coking lacks uniformity. The 
method of working the ovens is as follows : Before the charge 
is introduced, a fire is lighted in the oven to heat it up. This 
is unnecessary if the oven haf been working, but is necessary 
in starting up a fresh oven. Coal is then^ introduced and the 
oven fully charged. The working door^and the top door are 
kept open and dense volumes of smoke are evolved. As soon 
as the smoke ceases the doors are clos3iI and 4he oven allowed 

L 2 



Fig. 45.—“ Hueluvc ” Coko Oven. 
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to cool. After about 12 hours, or longer according to oircum- 
stiincfts. the doors are opened and the cok(^ raked out and quenched 
with water. The lirst batch or two of coke after the oven has been 
put into campaign is not of such good quality as that produced 
after the oven has been working for some time. The reason for 
this is probably that the heating is by no means uniform. A*fter 
a few charges have been coked, the oven gets thoroughly heated 
up, and the coke produced is not so spongy as thql produced at 
first, and the time of coking is shortened. No fire need be 



FlO. 4G.— “Beehive ” Coke Oven, Modified for Recovery of Bye-products. 


kindled as at first, but the walls of the oven are sufficiently hot 
to ignite the coal, thereby starting the process of coking. This 
type of coke qven was a favourite for a long period, especially 
with ironmasters. It has been modified in several ways, and 
beehive ovens adapted for the recovery of bye-products have 
been erected (Fig. 46). 

(2) Coke Making wi^h recovery of Bye-products. 

Owing t6 the great value of the bye-products obtained in 
the destructive distillation of coal, the number of ovens with 
a bye-product recovery plant increases yearly. These ovens are 
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« • 

essenthlly retorts whicli are heated externally, frequentl,> by 
buniiiig the gas generated in the coking operations, underneath 



the ovens. Ovens of this type are the Otto and th# Huessener 
ovens. The Huessener will be described as typical of this class. 
The coking chamber is in section like an elongated H, and has 
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openings at the top through wliich the charge of coal ic intro- 
duced (Figs. 47, 48 and 10). 4 he coal is carried in small tiucks 



which run qn lines along the top of the coke ovens in a direction 
at l ight angles to theif long axis. The coal is generally washed, 
BO as to remove heavy mineral matter, thereby removing sulphur 
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presenl; as iron pyrites, and reducing the ash. It then 
comes to ilui coke ovens in a very wet condition* for owing to it 
being finely powdered it holds a lot of water. The coal is dropped 
into the coking chamber through the charging doors, the bottom 
of the truck opening to discharge its contents. The coal is 
le'ielled with a rake put through a hole at the end of the chamber, 
and more coal charged in, until the oven is full. The charging 
doors and U¥3 end doors are then closed up and made gas-tight 
with a cenierft or fire-clay. The distillation products rise to the 
highest point of the oven and pass out through the tube pro- 
vided to the hydraulic main, and there deposit out some of 
ihtur tar. The gases then pass on to condensers and purifiers 
where they are deprived of their tar, ammonia, benzene and 
many other valuable products which are subsequently recovered. 
The gas, which has lost practically all its illuminating power, 
now passes back to the coke ovens where it is burnt in a com- 
bustion chamber with a regulated supply of air. The flame and 
heated gases pass underneath and around the sides of the ovens 
on the way to the chimney flue. The first period in the coking 
is the drying of the coal. During this period the temperature, 
actually measured with a recording thermo-electric pyrometer, 
does not rise above 100^^ 0. (212'^ F.). This period lasts for 
about 10 hours in an oven holding 6 to G tons of coal. When 
the coal has been dried the distillation commences, and the 
temperature gradually rises until the maximum temperature is 
attained. This temperature is maintained until the coking is 
complete./ When the coking is completed, about 32 hours from 
the coiiimenceinent, the ends of the coking chamber are opened 
and the glowing mass^of coke is pushed out by a ram which is 
W'ork(ul by a steam engine running on rails by the coke ovens. 
The coke is quenched with a powerful jet of water from a 
hydrant, as it is pushed out, so that loss of coke by combustion 
is avoided. As soon as the coke has been removed from the 
coking chamber, a fresh charge of coal is introduced and the 
whole operation repeated, ^he process working continuously 
until, the ovens require repairs. Coke yvens of this class are 
erected in batteries of 60 and upwards. The (fiality of coke 
prepared in these ovens is very high. ^It is hard enough for use 
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in iron blast furnaces where it has to stand the grinding ^weight 
of the furnace charge. It has a bright steel-grey ti[)})earance, 
and is at least equal to the best coke prepared by the older 
methods without, the recovery of bye-products. For a long 
time it was believed that coke suitable for iron smelting in 



Fto. 49.— Hiiessoner Cuke Oven. 


a Suction through <»vcn, rain side, 
j! n middle of oven. 

» »> oven, <'ok(* bench side. 

olast furnaces could not be made in ovens with bye-product 
recovery plants, but this view has been exploded, and the use 
of this cltiss of coke is steadily increasing in irgn and steel 
works. ^ 

The following are a few actual details of the working of a 
ITuessener coKe oven pkmt, working at the Clarence Iron and 
Steel Works, Middlesbrough. The details were published by 
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t , 

C. Lowjiluau Bell in the Journal of the Iron and^Stcrl Insiifaiet 
No. 1,11)04. 

Tlie coal was linely ^n-ound so as to pass tliroupjli a 
sieve and then washed. The dninge eOeeied l)y washing is 
seen from the following ligiires, wliich are the mean of a year’s 
analyses : — 


f — ■■ 

■i 

1 

B'Mbvfl Washing. 

1 

j Al'L’i' Wasliiii}f. 

Atih 

10*42 

; 6*42 

Sulphur .... 

1*71 

1*30 

^’olatile matter . 

28*67 

29*47 

Fixed carbon 

59*20 

62*81 


The coke made from this washed coal contained 8*18 per cent, 
ash, wliereas if unwashed coal were used, the coke would contain 
13*‘2() per cent. 

After washing, the coal was allowed to drain for 48 hours 
before going to the ovens, when it contained 10* 00 per cent, 
of water on the average. This is believed to have a good 
effect upon the (piality of the coke, as it causes the coking to 
proceed more slowly, and hence the coke becomes denser and 
harder, an important consideration for blast-furnace coke. 

The temperature in the mass of coal remains fairly constant 
at 212'^ F. during the first 10 or 12 hours of the coking ; it 
then gradually rises up to 1,200 to 1,400" F. before the end of 
the coking, which occu^)ies 32 hours. About 70 per cent, 
of the gas made by the ovens, 60 in number, is used for heat- 
fng the ovens, beitig burnt in the heating Hues. The products 
of combustion leave the oven flues at a temperature of about 
1,500-’ F. and are then used for steam raising. For this purpose, 
boilers are placed in a suitable position and the hot gases passed 
under them. « In this way 9 boilers, 30 ft. long by 8 ft. 
diameter, were heated by the*hot gases, raising sufficient steam 
to work the exhausters and bye-product jflant and then leave 
two- thirds of the steam available for ^ther purposes. The 
remaining 30 per cent, of gas coming from the ovens is available 
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for other purposes, such as illuminating. The gases coming 
from the ov(ins have, as an average composition 


Carbon dioxide 

1 '12 l)y volume. 

Carbon' monoxide . 

. ' .. 

Marsh gas 

. 31-5 7a „ 

Ethylene 

. 1-5 % „ 

Hydrogen 

• r,r,-5 %. 

Oxygen . 

. 0 - 1 7 o 

Nitrogen 

. (i-fi 7o .. 


100-0 

Its calorific power is 571*2 ] 

i.T.Us. per cubic foot measured at 

0'^ and 7f)0 mm., or 5,07!)*7 calories per cubic metre at O'’ C. and 
700 mm. The gases leaving the heating chambers of the ovens 

cbnsist of — 


Carbon dioxide 

. • . 7-9 7o 

Oxygen . 

, . . 3-5 % 

Nitrogen . 

. . 88-0 'Vo 


100-0 

The yield of coke, calculated on dry coal — 

Good quality coke . 

. 72-04 % 

Breeze (small coke) 

. . . 2-41 7o 

The analysis of the coke, on 

an average — 

Moisture 

. . *3-97 7o 

Ash 

. 8-18 7o 

Sulphur 

. 1-03 '7,> 

Volatile matter 

. . . 0-82 7o 

Fixed carbon 

. 86-00 7o 


lOOQO 


and all tests carried out on the coke in blast furnaces showe<i 
that the cokb made ioithe ovens was equal, and even superior, 
to that made in the ol(L beehive process, 
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Thc^'mo-chcmical Changes in Coking. 

Jui)tiKir lias made a number of calcnlaiions of tlie heat 
changes which take place in coking and gas-making })r()cesses, 
and as the results are important, they will be'given brieHy here. 
The heat of formation of a fuel is deliiied as the number of 
calories which are evolved when unit weight of the substance is 
formed from its elements, or conversely, the quantity of heat 
which musty be absorbed in order to decompose it into its 
elements. 

Two coals had the composition : — 


Carbon . 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen , 
Nitrogen . 
IMoisture . 
Sulphur . 

Ash . 

Calorific powei 
calorimeter 


I. II. 


. . . : 7;)-55 7, 

00*91 7,. 


4'22 

• • . . 11-38 'V„ 

17*99 ^ 

. . . 0-46 '7., 

0*71 ‘Vo 

. : 2-44 'V„ 

9*92 

. . . ; . 0-60% 

0-52 % 

. . . 5-63 

6*25 "/o 

<1etermincd in j 


. . . j 7,483 eals. 

0,018 cals. 


The heats of combustion calculated from the composition are : — 

(i.) 0*7*155 X 8,080 = 5,942*84 calories from carbon. 

0*0 154^ X 29,()00 = 1,8411*84 „ „ hydrogen. 

0*0000* X 2, .^00 = 15*00 „ „ sulphur. 

Total . . (>,801*08 calories. 


and (ii.) 0*0091 x 8,080 = 4,921*58 calories from carbon. 

0*0422 X 29,()00 = 1,249*12 ,. „ hydrogen. 

0*11052 X 2,500 = 13*00 „ „ sulphur. 

Total . . * 0,183*05 calories. 

Now the difference between the heat evolved in the com- 
bustion and that calculated from the* composition is the heat 
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absorl)ecl or ovplved in the formation of the fuel frcnn its 
elements. 


Heat of combustion calculated . 
,, ,, measured . 


' Heat of formation of 1 gram coal 


6,601 -OH i 6,186*65 
7,163*00 i 6,013*00 


1,131*32 


+ 170*65 


The heat required to convert the coal into gas and coke 
depends upon the method of distillation and upon tlie nature of 
the products of distillation. For example, when coal is dry- 
distilled, the heat necessary for the “ gasifying ” of the coal is 
equal to the difference between the heat of formation of the coal 
and the beat of formation of the products of distillation from 
their elements. 

IhiqmttcH, 

The use of low grade fine coal in fires whore any degree of 
heat is required is attended with many difficulties. Tlie chief 
difficulties met with are the tendency of the fine coal to fall 
through the grate and escape combustion or to cake together and 
so clog the grate, allowing insufficient air to find its way into the 
furnace, thereby causing a poor, smoky fire and lack of heat. 
Attempts have been made to compress the fine coal by mixing 
with some suitable binding material and making into blocks like 
bricks. Various classes of coal, both bituminous and lignite, are 
used for this purpose, and the binding materials employed vary 
in different cases. Tar, pitch, asphalt, clay, plaster of Paris, 
molasses residues, starch paste, etc., have all been used. 
Briquettes have the disadvantages that they evolve a consider- 
able quantity of smoke, and leave a largo residue of ash when 
burnt. Briquettes are used on the Continent for domestic 
purposes, and also upon the railways. The calorific power varies 
from 2,800 to 3,800, calories 4,040 to 5,940 B.T.Us. Becently 
(1908) the United States Geological Survey have made a series of 
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very complete tests upon the comparative values of briquetted 
coal and ordinary coal as a heating agent, especially for locomo- 
tive firing. Tlie tests were carried out upon the locomotive 
fuel testing plant at Altoona, Ua. This testing plant is a very 
complete one, and furnishes actual results, and allows careful 
comparative tests as to the heating value of dilTercnt fuels to be 
made. The full description of this plant is published by the 
Uennsylvanii? Kailroad system, and for the present pur})ose a 
brief description is all that is necessary. The locomotive used 
was a simple Atlantic I — 4 — 2 tyi^e passenger locomotive of the 
Uennsylvania liailroad Company. The firebox was of the 
Lelpair type, 1) ft. 6 ins. long by 5 ft. 8 ins. wide, inside measure- 
ment. The grate area was 55*5 sip ft., and the total heating 
surface 2,319*20 sq. ft. The grate was of the rocking Singer 
type. The boiler was about 15 ft. long, and was fitted with 315 
tubes of 2 ins. diameter. The working pressure was 205 lbs., 
cylinders 20*5 ins. diameter, and 26 ins. stroke. The locomotive 
was held in position with the driving wheels resting upon sup- 
porting wheels, which allowed the machine to be running without 
travelling forward. The funnel passed into a shaft, so tliat the 
fuel ejected by the blast-pipe during working could be collected 
and measured. The temperatures in smokebox and firebox were 
measured by electric pyrometers, and the smokebox gases were 
analysed. The draught in firebox, smokebox, and ashpan 
were also measured. The coal or briquettes fired were weighed, 
and the weight of water evaporated also measured. By means 
of indicators and dynamometers the horse-power developed was 
measured, and so a very complete comparison of the locomotive 
performance was obtained. The conclusions deduced from these 
tests were:— 

(1) *The evaporation per pound of fuel is. greater for the 
briquetted coal than for the coal in its natural state. This 
advantage is maintained at all rates of evaporation; 

(2) The capacity of the boiler is considerably increased by the 

use of briquetted coal ; * 

(3) Briquetting appears to have little i^ffect in reducing the 
quantity of cinders and sparks ; the *calorific value of these, 
however, is less in the briquetted than dn the^ natural coal ; 
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(i) The density of the smoke is less with briquetted thavi with 
natural coal ; 

(5) The percentage of binding material in the briquette has 
little influence upon the density of the smoke ; 

(6) The percentage of binder for the range tested, 5, 7, and 8 

per cent., appears to have little or no influence on the evaporative 
efficiency ; ^ 

(7) Rriquottes, wdien carefully fired, can be us^l at railway 
termini with a considerable decrease of smoke ; 

(8) The bri(]uettes appear to withstand exposure to the weatlier 
and do not suffer much deterioration from handling ; 

(9) The cost of briquetting under the conditions of the experi- 
ments added $1 = 4«. %L per ton to the price of the fuel, and 
this increase does not seem to be warranted by the increase of 
evaporative efficiency gained by the briquetting. 

Briquettes are used for locomotive firing upon most of the 
Continental railways, about one-half of the fuel in the tender of 
the locomotives consisting of briquettes, although on fast services 
the proportion of briquettes used was much less, about one-fourth 
only being employed. The locomotive requires careful manage- 
ment of fires, owing to the variation in demands made iqton the 
engine, and also owing to the nature of the blast which supplies 
the air. This point will be discussed in a later chapter when 
considering forced and natural draught. 
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Gaseous Euel 


^ Gaseous fuels have many advantages over solid and linuid 
fuels. For example, they can be much more easily brought to 
the furnace ; they burn completely, without leaving a mineral 
residue ; they burn with a flame which can be easily regulated, 
and by regulating the air and gas supply, the temperature can 
be kept under exact control, and the atmosphere within the 
furnace can be neutral, reducing or oxidising as may be required. 
This last point is of the greatest importance to metallurgists, and 
especially in the iron and steel industries. It is frequently 
advantageous to employ gaseous fuel for heating purposes, steam 
raising, smelting, and other operations ; and the manufacture of 
heating gases is a question of the greatest importance to engineers 
and chemists alike. 

Natural Oas is found in certain parts of the world, where it 
streams out of boreholes and is collected in suitable gasometers 
and utilised. The average composition of a number of samples 
of natural gas occurring in rennsylvaiiia, U.B.A., is as 
follows ; — 


^fethane, Matsh Gas, CUi 
Hydrogen, Ih 
Ethane, Ca/fo 
Ethylene, Cyh 
Carbon Monoxide, CO . 
Carbon Dioxide, CKk 
Nitrogen ... 


.CT'Vo 
. 22 % 
• 5 % 
. 1 % 


1 


r Combustible. 


. 0 - 6 %! 

• 0-6% I 

• 3-8 %j 


Incombustible. 


Such a gas would be an extremely valuable^ fuel, since the com- 
bustible portion constitutes 95’6 per cent, of the total, and 
owing to the high percentage of methane and hydrogen would 
have a high calorific power. Natural gas, hov?ever, only occurs 
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in a few localities, and hence it is necessary to prepare lieating 
gases by artificial means. 

Gas for heating purposes is prepared by : — 

l.\. Dry distillation of coal, coal gas, or illuminating gas; 

In. Dry distillation of petroleum residues, oil gas, also^ dry 
distillation of various substances, such as wood, peat, etc. 

‘2. The incomplete combustion of some form c^f carbon, e.//., 
coal, coke, by air alone or with air and steam, as fn the gas i)ro- 
ducer and water gas producer respectively. 

3. For certain technical purposes quantities of acetylene, by 
the reaction of water upon carbide of calcium — 


CaC 2 + ‘2 7/20 = Ca{()Il )2 + ty/a, 

and hydrogen, by the action of hydrochloric acid upon zinc, are 
prepared chiefly for enriching illuminating gas or for the auto- 
genous welding of iron and steel. For the present, however, the 
important gases are producer gas and water gas, and these will 
now be discussed. 

Producer Gas is strictly the gas obtained by the incomplete 
combustion of coke or charcoal in a current of air. It should 
therefore consist of a mixture of carbon monoxide and nitrogen, 
containing, when the reaction has been carried out to com]i)le-‘ 
tioji — 

Carbon Monoxide . . 34 '8 by volume. 

Nitrogen .... t)5'2 „ 

This is calculated as follows -.—Air contains 21 per cent, oxygen 
and 79 per cent, nitrogen, by volume. When carbon is burnt in 
oxygen the volume of carbon monoxide is double that of the 
oxygen— 

2 (/ + O 2 = 2 CO 
1 vol. = 2 vols. 

Therefore 100 parts by volume of air would yield 42 parts by 
volume of carbon monoxide, and 79 parts by volume of nitrogen, 
in all 121 parts, or 34-8 per cent. CO and 65*2 per cent. N 2 . 

The gas actually obtained in a gas producer differs considerably 
from the above theoretical composition. If air in limited amount 
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is passed over strongly-heated coke or charcoal the carbon is 
partially burnt, forming carbon monoxide — 

2 C + O 2 = 2 CO, 

or representing the nitrogen upon both sides ’of the equation, 
it h^ecomes — 

2 C + O 2 + 4 N 2 = 2 CO + 4 N 2 , 

since the proportion of oxygen to nitrogen in air is very nearly 
one molecule'^of oxygen to four molecules of nitrogen. On the 
» other hand, if the temperature is comparatively low, the carbon 
is burnt to carbon dioxide — 

C + O 2 = CO 2 , 

or C -f (>2 + 4 .V 2 = CO 2 + 4 ATa 

Again, carbon dioxide can react with strongly-heated carbon 
yielding carbon monoxide — • 

C + CO 2 = 2 00, 

and under certain conditions of temperature carbon monoxide is 
decomposed into carbon and carbon dioxide : — 

2 CO = C + CO 2 , 

and hence this reaction can proceed in either direction according 
to conditioiiB. Such a reaction is termed reversible, and is 
written .thus : — 

0 + CO 2 <3 2 00 . 

Within a certain range of temperature carbon monoxide can 
decompose into ci*rbon and carbon dioxide, and above that tem- 
perature range carbon’ dioxide can burn carbon with the 
•formation of carbon monoxide. It follows, therefore, that at 
each particular temperature and pressure the ratio of carbon 
monoxide to carbon dioxide concentrations will be .constant, or — 

= iiT at constant temperature and pressure, 

^C(h , 

where Cco Ccm are the concentrations ^of the carbon mon- 
oxide and carbon dioxide respectively^ Expressed in other 
words, there will be a condition of equilibrium existing. The 

F. • M 
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effect of pressure upon the reaction can be deduced thus : The 
reaction — 

C + CO 2 2 CO 

1 vol. 2 vols. 

\ 

proceeds from left to right with an increase of volume ; now from 
the theorem of Le Chatelier it follows that a rise of external 
pressure causes a change in the equilibrium conditions, as a result 
of which the pressure will be diminished, and conversely, a 
decrease in external pressure will cause such a duange in the 
equilibrium conditions that the pressure will tend to increase ; < 
therefore a reduction of pressure favours the formation of carbon 
monoxide, and an increase of pressure favours the formation of 
carbon dioxide. An important practical point arises out of these 
considerations, viz., that the gas producer which is to produce 
the maximum of carbon monoxide should not be worked with a 
verry high blast pressure. It further follows from the same 
theorem that every rise ^of temperature causes such a change 
within the system as tends to lower the temperature, i.c., favours 
a change which absorbs heat. The conversa is also true. For 
example, the reaction 

(' + ro .2 -> 2 CO - 42,000 cal. 

is favoured by rise of temperature, or, expressed otherwise, . 
carbon monoxide is more stable at high temperatures than at 
lower. 

Hence it follows that the composition of the producer gas is 
determined by the temperature and pressure at its formation and 
also upon certain other factors, such as size of coal, etc., inside 
of the producer, quantity of moisture in air, th^ thickness of the 
layer of fuel, and its porosity or density, and the velocity at 
which the air is blown through. 

Jiiptner has made a number of interesting calculations of the 
ideal composition of producer gas working with (1) atmospheric 
air and (2) air containing 50 per cent, of oxygen. The wind 
pressure was from 1 to 4 atmospheres. The chief deductions 
which can be made from the resuKs obtained are : — 

(1) In all cases the content of carbon dioxide in the ideal 
generator g£s, at lo>% temperature, is a maximum, and this 
temains constant to 4Q0'^ 0. ; ' 
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(2) rise of temperature the carbon dioxidp content falls, 
and at 800"^ to 1000 ' C. is practically nil ; 

(3) The content of carlxm monoxide at 400 ' C. is practically 

nil; , 

(4) The content of carbon monoxide has reached a maximum 
at 800' to 1000^; 

(5) The carbon dioxide content increases, at constant tempera- 
ture, with th(> pressure, and hence with the oxygen content of 
the primary tAr ; 

(0) The carbon monoxide content decreases, at constant 
temperature, with the pressure, and therefore with the oxygen 
content of the primary air ; 

(7) At low temperatures the absolute content of carbon dioxide 
increases with the okygen content of the primary air ; 

(8) At high temperatures the absolute content of carbon mon- 
Dxide increases with the oxygen content of the primary air. * 

In order, therefore, to obtain producer gas of the greatest 
possible heating value, and hence of the highest possible carbon 
monoxide content, it is necessary to have as high a temperature 
18 possible in the generator. As a rule from 700'' to 900" C. 
is sufficient, since the maximum content of carbon monoxide 
iias been practically reached at this temperature. Again, at a 
high temperature of gas making, the yield of the generator 
increases with the content of oxygen in the primary air ; and, 
finally, high wind pressure is unfavourable to the production 
)f producer gas containing the maximum content of carbon 
monoxide, as it favours the formation of carbon dioxide. The 
jame conditions of temperature, etc., as above are assumed to 
lold here also. ’ 

It has already been pointed out that in practice the ideal 
jomposition is never attained. This arises from, several causes, 
[n the first case the air employed contains a certain amount of 
moisture, the quantity depending upon the atmospheric con- 
litions. The carbon reacts with the water at a high tem- 
}erature ’ 

C + ILiO = CO + Hg, 

CO + i/aO = CO 2 +Jh, • 

ind in most gas producers a certain quantity of steam is blown 

m2* 
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in with the air. , These two reactions are extremely impt)rtant, 
and will be considered when discussing water gas. 

The combustion of fuel in a gas producer has been explained 
in the following (Jiiptner and Strache). Every layer of 
coal or coke consists of pieces of material of varying sizes, and 
between them are the air spaces. When the coal or coke is in 
pieces about as big as a fist, these air spaces will constitute from one 
quarter to one-fifth of the total cross section. H^hese spaces 
allow the air to pass through the generator, ana hence each 
piece of fuel is in contact with a layer of air only a few milli- 
metres thick in some instances and several centimetres thick 
in others. Reaction between the fuel and air can only take 
place at the contact surfaces, and hence the question arises 
as to which reaction takes place first. It has been shown that 
when several reactions are possible the one that takes place 
first leads to the least stable product, the second reaction forming 
a more stable product, and so on until finally the most stable 
product is formed. Carbon monoxide is less stable at low 
temperatures than carbon dioxide, while at high temperatures 
the reverse is the case, and therefore at low temperatures carbon 
monoxide, at high temperatures carbon dioxide, will be first 
formed. These products will react with the air in the free 
spaces between the fuel and with the fuel itself as they pass up the 
producer. That is to say, that the carbon monoxide will be 
burnt to carbon dioxide by the oxygen of the air in the inter- 
spaces, and the carbon dioxide, if first formed, will react with 
the carbon and be reduced to carbon monoxide. The reactions 
are rendered possible partly by diffusion of ‘the gases mixing 
them together, and partly by the mechanical mixing due to the 
passage of the gases through the. fuel. At low temperatures,* 
then, assuming .that carbon monoxide is the first product formed, 
the reactions 'are : decomposition of the carbon monoxide into 
carbon and carbon dioxide 

2 CO = CO 2 + C (1) 

and combustion of the carbon monoxide by the oxygen of the 
air in the spaces betfireen the fuel 
1 
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At liigher temperatures, assuming that cal'bon dioxide is 
the first product formed, the reactions will be : combustion of 
some of the carbon by the carbon dioxide resulting in the 
reduction of the latter and the combustion of the carbon mon- 
oxide by the oxygen of the air in the intei’spaces 

C(h + C = 2 CO (1a) 

CO -\-]^<h=V(h (‘2a) 

There are, therefore, two opposite reactions taking place, one 
at lower temperatures tending to prevent the attiiinment of 
equilibrium and at higher temperatures the reaction favours 
the attainment of •equilibrium. Now, as the gases pass up the 
producer, the oxygen in the interspaces will be gradually used 
up, so that a point will be reached when there is no more oxy^^en 
and reactions (2 and 2a) are no longer possible, and hence the 
dominating reaction is : — 

• c + (' 0*2 2 ('o. 

If, however, the current of gas through the producer is very 
rapid, then it follows that some of the oxygen in the inttirspaees 
wdll neither come into contact with the fuel nor be mixed with 
the carbon monoxide, and hence some oxygen will be found in 
the producer gas. 

In order to study the reactions occurring in the gas producer, 
Boudouard passed air at different velocities through a tube filled 
with pieces of wood charcoal and heated to 800'^ C. and found : — 


Velocity in litres 


Comp<JsitiOn of Un til nets. 


per minute. 


Yol. per cent. * 



COi. 

CO 



0-10 

18-5 

5-2 

— i 

70-6 

0*27 

18*48 

*a-8 

0-47 ' 

77-30 

1-30 

18-92 

. 1-88 

•0-94 , 

78-26 

1-4655 

19-9 

1-83 

. - *! 

78-27 

3*2 

19-4 

0-93 

0-93 

• 

» 1 

78-74 

1 — 
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At 800'- C. the composition at equilibrium would be: — 


Carbon dioxide . 

. . 0-92 % 

Carbon trnonoxide 

34-32 7o 

Nitrogen . 

64-76 7o 


100-00 




It is evident from these figures that equilibitum was not 
attained in Boudouard’s experiment. The large proportion of ^ 
carbon dioxide and comparatively small proportion of carbon 
monoxide favours the view that carbon dioxide is first formed, 
and owing to the rate at which the gases passed over the carbon, 
the reduction of the carbon dioxide to carboa monoxide had no 
time to take place. This raises another point in connection 
with the reactions in the producer, viz., rate of reaction. 
Reaction velocity can be defined as the change in concentration 
of a given constituent in unit time ; for example, if carbon is 
burnt in air, then the quantity of carbon dioxide formed per 
minute is a measure of the velocity of the reaction.^ Suppose 
that the formation of carbon dioxide from carbon and oxygen 
takes place more rapidly than the reduction of carbon dioxide 
to monoxide, then at high velocities of flow the amount of carbon 
monoxide should diminish, because the carbon dioxide which is 
first formed is swept over the carbon at such a rate that the 
reduction to monoxide has no time to occur. Again, the 
presence of oxygen together with carbon monoxide in the pro- 
ducts can be explained on the grounds that eitl\er the reaction 

CO + 1 Oa = COa 

had no time tO’ occur, or that, owing to the rapid flow of the 
gases, very imperfect admixture took place and the oxygen and 
carbon monoxide did not come into contact under suitable 
conditions for their combustion, and hence pass out and are 
cooled down to a temperature at which no combustion can take 
place. This happenrf'also in cases where a furnace is carelessly 
worked with too strong; a draught and with imperfect mixing 


> See Chap. I, p. 10. 
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of the* secondary air and products of combustion. When the 
producer is worked with coal instead of coke, in addition to 
the above changes, a partial distillation of the coal takes place, 
especially in the top layers of the producer.* The gas made 
in such a producer will contain some products of dry distillation 
of the coal, especially just after fresh fuel has been introduced. 
As an illustrjLtion of the difference in composition of producer 
gas, caused l/y the difference in variety of fuel used, the following 
figures may be taken : — 



Wood 

Peat 7o. 

Coal 

Charcoal “/g. 

Coke 7o* 

(70 . 

29*8 

26*2 

28*7 

84*1 

38*8 

cjr, . . . 

0-3 

0*4 

0*3 

— 

— 

(jih . . . 

6-9 

3*7 

5*5 

— 

— 

ih . . . 

6*5 

13*5 

9*0 

0*2 

0*'l 

CO-i . 

6-0 

7*4 

2*5 

0*8 

1*3 

Ni . . . 

50*5 

48*8 

54*0 

64*9 

64*8 


100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


The distribution of heat production and heat loss in a producer 
can be seen from the following table : — 


Heat Produced. 


• 

CaloricH. 

Per cant. 

(1) Heat produced by chemical reactions in 

179666-4 


generator 

26*67 

(2) Heat brought in by fuel and air . 

3337*9 

0*49 

(3) Heating value of the producer gas 

364028*0 

54*05 

(4) Heat in fuel and ash falling through 



grate . . . * . 

126618*6 

18*79 

Total 

• 

# 

673646*9 

• 

100-00 
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Heat Lost. 



Calories. 

l’i*r cent. 

(1) Heat lost through grate 

2316-1 

0*34 

(2) Heat lost in gases leaving the producer 

(3) Heat carried off in water in the producer 

28282*0 

4*20 

gases 

12346-3 

1*83 

(4) Heat used in decomposing water in 

e 


blast, etc. 

8615*5 

1*28 

(5) Radiation loss and heat of vaporisa-! 

94890*7 

14*09 

tion of coal ) 

36553*5 

5*42 

Total 

183004*1 

27*16 


Total Heat Loss. 



Calories. 

Per cent. 

Heat accounted for as above 

183004*1 

27-16 

Heat loss on fuel and ash falling through 



grate 

126613*6 

18*79 

Total 

309617*7 

45*95 


Heat gained and available for heating purposes = 364,028*0 
calories = 54*05 ”/o. « 

From these figures it is evident that a very considerable heat ‘ 
^loss occurs by radiation and by the ashes and clinker falling 
t^-’ough the grate. This loss is made np partly by the heat 
reman'^iiig in the at5hes, etc., and partly by the unburnt fuel, 
which fi ashes, etc. 

An oul thermodynamit theory of the gas producer 

will be fou^l?^ in Cbap»XI. 

The prod described with the water gas plant 
after a discui niain reactions occurring in the manu- 

facture of wa\ 
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Wat!r Gas, as already mentioned, consists of a mixture of 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, and is made by blowing steam 
over strongly heated carbon, usually coke, ^t high tempera- 
tures the reaction taking place is : — 

• a + JhO = CO + Ih (1) 

at lower temijeratures 

! C + 27/20 = CO 2 -f 277a (2) 

and hence these two reactions form, as products, a mixture of 
gases containing 

Carbon monoxide ... 50 % by vol. \ j 

Hydrogen , . . . 50 „ i * 

and 

Carbon dioxide . . . 33 ‘3 % 1 jj ^ 

Hydrogen . . • . ,, i ' 

100-0 

In order to arrive at a clearer understanding of the di (Terence 
between producer gas and water gas it is necessary to consider the 
thermal as well as the chemical changes involved in the main 
reactions which occur. In the case of the producer the chief 
reaction is the formation of carbon monoxide from carbon and 
oxygen 

c + Oi = CO + 28,800 calories, 

a reaction which J:akes place with the evolution of heat. In the 
combustion of carbon bytsteam as in the reactions 

• a + IhO = (70 + U 2 (1) 

C + 2 // 2 O = OO 2 + Ih . (2) 

the thermal value of the reaction is the difference between the 
heat evolved in the formation of carbon monoxide in (1) or the 
heat evolved in the formatiofi of carbon dioxide in (2) and the 
heat required to decompose the water. The heat of formation of 
carbon monoxide from amorphous carbon and gaseous oxygen is 

G + i On = CO + 28,808 calories, 
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the heat of formation of carbon dioxide from amorphous carbon 
and gaseous oxygen is 

0 + 02 = OO 2 + 97,000 calories, 
and the heat of formation of water from hydrogen and oxygen 
both gaseous is 

Ih + ^02 = H 2 O + 69,000 calories. 

All the heats of reaction are expressed per m^olecule of the 
substance formed. 

For reaction (1) the heat change is 
C + H 2 O =:C0 + H 2 + 28,800 - 69,000 = - 40,200 calories, 
and for reaction (2) the heat change is 

C + ^H./) = Cih + 2/f2 + 97,000 - 138,000 ~ - 41,000 calories. 

In both reactions heat is absorbed, and therefore heat must 
be, supplied from without if the reaction is to progress, or, in 
other words, the temperature of the mass of carbon falls during 
the water gas formation, and unless the temperature is kept up, 
the reaction stops. This is a point of fundamental difference 
between the water gas formation and producer gas formation. 
The latter is formed with an evolution of heat, and hence the 
temperature of the producer is maintained during working with- 
out heat being supplied from external sources ; while in the 
former case heat is absorbed during working, and hence the tem- 
perature of the water gas producer must be maintained by a supply 
of external heat. The manufacture of water gas thus resolves 
itself into two operations, one to get the mass of fuel to the 
correct temperature, and one to form the wate^* gas. These are 
known as the hot blowing and gassing or steam blowing 
respectively. The process is therefore intermittent, and if tha 
gas is to be used direct from the producer without the interven- 
tion of a gasometer, at least two producers must be employed so 
that one is heating up while the other is producing gas, and 
consequently being cooled down. The heating values of the 
three gases formed in the three reactions 

c s- ^ 0 , + 2Ara = CO +iVa (1) 

C + JfjO = CO + Ih (2) 

.C + 2/J»0 = COa + 2ff, (3) 
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asBuiTving the combustion to take place in air at constant 
pressure, are 

(1) CO + 2N-2 = CO 83-3 % 'SSS X 68,200«= 22,710 calories. 

N-266-7% 

* 100-0 22,710 ., 

(2) CO + ih = CO 50 

^ Ih 50% 

IQO 

(B) C'Oa + 2//2 = BB-B%(70., 

[»G*7‘Vo 111 = -007 X 69,000 = 46,033 „ 

100-0 

It is evident from these figures that water gas has the advan- 
tage as a heating agent over producer gas. This is accounted for 
partly by the high proportion of combustible gas, 66*7 per cent, in 

(3) against 33*3 per cent, in producer gas, and partly by the fact 
that this gas is hydrogen, which possesses a high calorific power. 

The above reactions have been considered on the presumption 
that they proceed completely in the sense of the equation, from 
left to right ; reactions (2) and (3), however (like the producer gas 
reaction) do not go to completion, but reach a condition of 
chemical equilibrium which is defined by temperature and 
pressure. Thus from the two equations 

C 4- Ih^J CO + U 2 at high temperatures, 
and • 

C + 2 // 2 O I ^ CO 2 + 27/2 at lower temperatures, 
the equation 

€02 + Th CO + IhO • 

is obtained, in which one volume of carbon dioxide and one 
volume of hydrogen yield oi:i^ volume of carbon monoxide and 
one volume of water vapour. 

Then by the law of Mass Action 

Cco X O j/aQ _ 

Cco% • Oifa 


= 0-5 X 68,200 = 34,100 
= 0-5 X 69,000 = 34,500 

68,600 
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at constant temperature and pressure, and, just as in the case of 
producer gas, the composition of water gas is definite for every 
temperatui’e and pressure, if the reacting substances have been 
in contact for sufficient time for the equilibrium to be established. 
By means of certain thermodynamic equations the composition 
of ideal water gas at different temperatures and plressures can be 
calculated (see Chap. XL). 

In practice, equilibrium is seldom if ever attained. The 
reason for this can be explained in a similar way to that given in 
the case of producer gas. Jiiptner gives the following explanation 
for the non-attainment of equilibrium in the technical water gas 
production. When steam is blown over a layer of incandescent 
carbon, a reaction takes place at tho surface of the carbon, 
between the carbon and the water vapour, and it can be imagined 
that at this stage equilibrium is reached. The equilibrium is 
disturbed by the movement of tho gases to other parts of the 
producer. This takes place partly by diffusion and partly by 
mechanical mixing of the gases, rich in water vapour with those 
from the outer layers where equilibrium has been reached. On 
the other hand, these gases also undergo change as they come into 
contact with more heated layers of carbon. If the current of the 
gases is from tho cooler to the hotter layers of carbon, the carbon 
dioxide formed in the cooler portions of the generator will be 
reduced to carbon monoxide and the gas will become richer in 
carbon monoxide. If the current Hows in the reverse direction, 
from the hotter to the cooler portions, then the carbon monoxide 
will decrease and the carbon dioxide increase intthe resulting gas. 

The composition of the water gas formed in any given process 
will depend upon the thickness of the layer of fuel and the velocity* 
of the current of air in the heating stage, and of the current of 
steam in the gas-making stage, in addition to the factors 
considered above.' Jiiptner has shown that the composition of 
water gas depends upon : 

(1) The time of contact of steamoand carbon, and hence upon 
the velocity of the bljist of steam and upon the thickness of the 
layer of fuel. . 

(2) The ratio of the surface of the carbon to the volume of the 
interspaces. 
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(8) yhe reaction velocity, and therefore upon tjie temperature 
of the producer. 

It follows from this that the composition of the water gas 
obtained will approximate more nearly to» the equilibrium 
composition : — 

(4) The smaller and more porous the carbon used, that is, the 
greater the ratio of the surface of the carbon to the volume of 
the interspaces. 

(2) The tiicker the layer of carbon. 

(B) The more slowly the current of steam is blown into the 
generator. 

(4) The higher the temperature. 

Two investigators, Strache and Jahode, made a careful study 
of the effects of thickness of fuel, air and steam velocities, upon 
the production of water gas, both in the hot blow or heating and 
in the gas-making stages. They found that in the heating-up stage, 
when the temperature was comparatively low, carbon dioxide was 
the chief product, and practically no carbon monoxide, but as the 
temperature rose, more and more carbon monoxide was produced, 
and hence in the first stages of the blow ” less fuel was consumed 
and more heat evolved for a given volume of air than in the 
later stage, where carbon monoxide is formed. 

This can be shown by considering the two reactions which take 
place. . Assuming air to consist of one molecule of oxygen and 
four molecules of nitrogen, and assuming a volume of air 
indicated by the equations : — 

(1) 0 + (02,+ 4 1 V 2 ) = CO 2 + 4 + 97,000 calories, 

(2) 2 (7 + (02*+ 4 N^) = 2 CO + 4 A '2 + 58,000 calories, 

then it is evident in (1) that for a consumption of twelve parts by 
weight of carbon the heat evolved is 97,000 calories, while in the 
second case, (2), for twice the quantity of carl)on. consumed the 
heat evolved is 58,000 calories, or only about two-thirds of that 
evolved in the first case. 

The gases leave the produc6r at a high temperature, and hence 
this occasions a very considerable loss of lj«at. The heat stored 
up in the producer by the “ blow ” is th« difference between the 
heat evolved in the combusliion and the heat lost. The heat 
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lost in the hot ^ases of course increases with the temperature. 
Btrache called the ratio 

Heat stored in producer 
Quantity of carbon used 

' the ** efficiency by the hot blow,” and from what has already been 
said, this will he high at the beginning, when the temperature is 
comparatively low, and will gradually decrease as the temperature 
and fuel consumption increase. The efficiency of the hot blow 
and the percentage of carbon dioxide at different temperatures ' 
are as an average : — 


Temr.. C" 



920". 

‘ 


Efficiency % • 

80 

18 7o 1 

i 

70% 

16% 

! 

40% 
7-6 % 

30% 

4-6% 


The efficiency falls rapidly between 650 and 900'^ and hence 
it is important that the temperature of the producer should not 
rise above 900'^ ].)iiring the gas-making period the loss of 
heat depends upon the velocity of the steam blast, and also 
upon the temperature of the producer. When the steam blast is 
too rapid, steam passes through the producer without undergoing 
decomposition, and owing to its high specific heat carries away 
a large quantity of heat from the producer. Again, when the 
current of steam is too slow, the yield of gas is poor and the 
losses due to radiation are relatively increased. ** 
lienee the following relationships hold”: — 

For a definite temperature in the producer : 

Increase of velocity of steam blast results in increase of carbon 
dioxide and undecomposed water vapour in gases. 

For a definite velocity of steam blast : 
j({|se of temperature results in decrease of carbon dioxide and 
undecom"'®^®®^ water vapour in thh gases. At lower tempera- 
tiiKAfl nn// i^'ver velocity of steam blast carbon dioxide and water 

The efficiency g/is-making stage is calculated from the 
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beating; value of the water gas made, the heat losses of the 
producer, and the fuel consumption. The heat losses of the 
producer are the sum of the heat lost in the hot gases, by radia- 
tion, and in the undecomposed water vapour;. A maximum 
^Telocity of steam blast exists for every temperature at which the 



efficiency of the producer*is a maximum. This efficiency is from 
87 per cent, to 93 per cent. 

From the efficiency in the “ hot blow ” process, and in the gas 
making, the total efficiency of the producer can .be calculated. 
The total efficiency of the producer, working with a definite 
steam supply, is between 70 per cent, to 80 per cent. 

Fig. 60 gives the various fifficiencies of a producer, working 
with a definite steam supply, in the form ot curves which show 
the relationship of temperature and efficiency in 4iot blow and 
gas making, temperature of producer anji temperature of gases 
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leaving producer, carbon dioxide in gases leaving producer, and 
temperature of producer. 

Dowsan Gns or Mired (Jas^ and Blast Furnace Gas* 

The two processes of making combustible gas already considered 
involve tlie partial combustion of the carbon Of coal or coke by 
the oxygen of the air or of water vapour, i.e. : 

c + \ (h + 2 A '.2 = CO + 2 . (1) 

G + IhO = CO + Ih ’’ (2) 

The gas resulting from (1) is of comparatively poor calorific 
power, but tlie process of manufacture is relatively easy to carry 
out, the process being continuous and in one operation. The 
gas resulting from (2) is of high calorific power, but since the 
reaction proceeds with absorption of heat it has to bo carried out 
in two stages, and hence the process is intermittent. The heat 
evolved in reaction (l)is 29,000 calories, and the heat absorbed in 
(2) is 40,200 calories ; and hence the production of a gas consist- 
ing of a mixture of water gas and producer gas in one operation 
is possible by so arranging the process that sufficient heat is 
evolved by reaction (1) to keep the temperature of the generator 
sufliciently higli for (2) to take place. In order to effect this, two 
atoms of carbon must be burnt to carbon monoxide by the air 
blast for every one atom of carbon converted into gas by the 
water vapour. 

The reaction is represented by the equation 

3 U + Oa + 4 + IW = 3 UO + Ih + 4 ATg. 

The composition of the gas resulting from this reaction is 
Carbon monoxide . . . ^/o by volume. 

Hydrogen .... 12*5 % „ 

Nitrogen .... 60’0 ^jo ,, 

The heating value of this gas per molecule will be 

*875 X 68,400 = 25,575 calories, by combustion of CO* 

•125 X 69,000- 8,625 „ „ H 2 . 

Total . .”^,200 „ V 
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On thfe other hand, the second reaction may take’ place viz ; 

C + 2 IhO = CO 2 + 2 7 / 2 , 

and hence the composition of the gas resulting from this reaction 
3 0 + 2 IhO + O 2 + 4 A ^2 = CO 2 + 2 C0 + 2 ffg + 4 N 2 
wilj be 

Carbon monoxide . . . 22*2 % by volume. 

Hydrpgen .... 22-2 % 

Carbon dioxide . . . 11*1 % ,, 

Nitrogen .... _44*6 % » 

10 ^ 

The calorific power per molecule will be 

0*222 X 68,400 = 15,200 calories. 

0-22r X 69,000 =J^883 
Total . . 80,583 

There is a very considerable lowering of the calorific power of 
the water gas by the apparent gain in simplicity. The above 
examples are the ideal cases of the two varieties of Dowson or* 
“ mixed ” gas. In practice it is not possible to carry out the 
process, so that for every atom of carbon converted into gas by 
the steam, two are burnt by the air blast ; in fact, it is frequently 
the case that three and even five atoms of carbon are converted 
into producer gas for every atom of carbon converted into water 
gas. The gaseous mixtures obtained in these cases would con- 
tain three or five volumes of producer gas to every one volume of 
water gas, and consequently the heating value of the mixed gas is 
still further reduced. 

Blast Furnace Gas was, practically the first gas to be used as a 
^fuel on a large scale. The gases escaping at the top of an iron blast 
furnace contain a considerable proportion of combustible gases, 
and these are collected and burnt in stoves used for heating the 
blast, and under bo*ilers for steam raising, and ’also in explosion 
motors. For the last purpose they have to be freed from the 
dust which they contain mui?h more completely than in the 
other instances. The blast furnace acts as a gas producer owing 
to the peculiar conditions which prevail in it. The cjiief reactions 
and conditions which lead to^the formation of the combustible 
gas are as follows, 
f. 


N 
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The charge ot the blast furnace consists of limestone CaC(h 
coke, and ferric oxide and these are introduced into the • 

furnace through the top, which is fitted with an arrangement for 
closing the furnace and enabling the gases to he collected. The 
air is blown in, under considerable pressure, near the bottom of 
the furnace, and this portion is at the highest temperature. 
The iron is fully melted at this point, and as the temperature is 
high and the velocity of the blast is also high, the carbon is 
burnt to carbon dioxide. As this passes up the furnace, the 
carbon dioxide reacts with more carbon, and is reduced to carbon 
monoxide, which in turn reduces some ferric oxide, 

FC 2 O 3 + CO = 2 FcO + CO 2 
Fr^O'i + 3 CO = 2 Fe + 3 CO 2 . 

Further, the carbon monoxide is decomposed by spongy iron, into 
carbon and carbon dioxide, 

2 CO = C + UOa, 

'and the limestone is decomposed into lime and carbon dioxide, 
CaCO^ = CaO + UO 2 . 

All these reactions are reversible, and hence reach equilibrium 
if in contact for sufficient time. The gases which make their 
way up the blast furnace consist of a mixture of carbon monoxide, 
carbon dioxide, and nitrogen, accompanied by small quantities of 
hydrogen and methane, which are formed by th^ decomposition 
of the water vapour in the blast or in the ‘ (^^tc., and the 
methane from the volatile matter contained in ^2 - .^e. 

. The average composition of blast furnace gao varies between 
the following approximate limits : — 


Carbon monoxide 

, 20 to 33 °/o by volume. 

Hydrogen . 

. 0-1 „ 5-0 °/o 

f3 

Methane . 

. 0-1 „ 2-6 °/o 

ft 

Carbon dioxide . 

. 4-0 „ 17-0 % 

tt 

Nitrogen . 

. 56 „63 °lo 

>) 


The heating value of this gas is fairly high, and as enormous 
quantities arq produced during the working of a blast furnace, it 
forms a very valuable fuel in an ironworks, for the two purposes 
already mentioned. 



CHAPTER X 


The Manufacture of Producer Gas and Water Gas 

The appliances used in making producer gas are of very various 
design, but in principle they are similar to a blast furnace. They 
consist essentially of a shaft which is lilled with the fuel and 
fitted with a suitable aiTangcment for blowing in the air, (or in 



most cases, air and ste»m) and a pipe for leading the gas to 
.where it is to be used. 

One of the simplest types of gas producer is the Siemens gas 
producer. This consists of a rectangular chamber with one side 
sloping down to the grate and the bottom closed by a plate. 
The outline of a Siemens producer is shown in Fig. 51. The 
producer is built with a common wall which separates it from 
the next producer. The sloping side reaijfies to the fire bars, 
and the closing plate closes the bottom ,of the pnoducer. The 
fuel is introduced through the hopper,^ and forms a sloping 
layer on the side and bottom. The air is Mown in through 

N 2 
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the fire burs at the base of the producer. The gas is taken off 
through the gas main and led to the places where it is required. 
The small holes serve for introducing a poker to stir the 
fuel when it does not allow the air to pass freely through owing 
to fuel caking or sintering. A number of such producers are 
placed togetner and the gas collected in a common gas main. 
The hopper for filling the producer is seen in Fig. F2 in greater 
detail. The hopper consists of two parts, the lid, which is 
sealed by a trap containing sand or tar during working, and the 
trap-door, which can be opiMied and shut by the balanced lever, 
'fhe hoiiper is worked in the following way : The trap is closed 
and the lid removed. T'he fuel is introduced into the hopper 
until full, when the lid is replaced. The trap-door is then 

opened and the fuel drops into 
th() producer, the trap-door 
again closed and the operations 
repeated. In this way fuel 
can be introduced into the 
producer without the gas escap- 
ing through the hopper. On 
account of the poisonous nature 
of carbon monoxide great care 
must be exercised in all cases where producer or, water gas 
is used. The tar, etc., pass down to the more strongly-heated 
portion of the producer and there undergo decomposition and 
partial combustion, and hence, even when coal is used, com- 
paratively little tar is formed. In certain ferms of Siemens 
producers the middle dividing wall is removed and a double 
producer is thereby formed. The gas passes into a common gas* 
main, and each double producer is provided with its own valve 
so that each can be cut off for repairs, etc., without interfering with 
the working of the remainder. 'fhe ashpit of the producer 
contains some water for quenching the ashes and clinkers which 
fall or which an raked out from time to time. The steam 
evolved passes int- t^he producer and improves the quality of the 
gas, owing to the ormjition of a small proportion of mixed gas. 
These producers . e known as step‘*producers. 

The gas prodi'^^ei'B most generally used are shaft producera^ 
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and consist of an upright shaft provided with a hopper at the tpp 
for introducing the fuel, a gas flue, and an arrangement for blow- 
ing air or air and steam into the producer at the bottom. These 
producers have an ashpit in some cases, in otfiers the bottom is 
closed by a water seal. They are called dry and wet bottom 
producers respectively. 

Many producers are in principle similar to a blast furnace and 
are worked with small coal or slack. The blast consists of air 



Fig. S3.— Wilson Producer. 

with a certain proportion of steam, which not ofily improves the 
quality of the ga8,*but renders the clinkers which* are formed to 
be more easily removed. Shaft producers are also worked by chim- 
ney draught and are frequenijy built close to where the gas is to 
be burnt. The Wilson producer is greatly used and consists of a 
cylindrical body built out of boiler plate and lirj^ed inside with 
. refractory fire bricks. The top is closed 6y a cone which fits into 
the hopper. The hopper is in turn closdd by $ lid in a similar 
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manner to that shown in Fig. 53, so that fresh fuel can be 
introduced into the producer from time to time without interrupt- 
ing the woi ldng, and without allowing the gas to escape into the 
air. The gas is collected in the annular space at the top of the 
producer and led away through the gas flue to the position where 
it is required. The blast is blown in through a blast pipe or 
tuyere together with a little steam, or in some cases the bottom 
is water sealed and the clinker and hot ashes falling into this 
water provide a supply of steam for the process. The gas formed 
in these producers, when coal is used as a fuel, contains iii 
addition to carbon monoxide and nitrogen, small and varying 
quantities of liydrocarbons from the destructive distillation of 
the coal, and hydrogen from the decomposition of the steam by 
heated carbon. These additional constituents tend to increase 
the. value of the gas as a heating agent. When the quantity of 
steam blown into the producer is relatively large the gas formed 
is mixed gas or Dowson gas. 

Water Oan , — Water gas is used as a heating agent on account 
of its high calorific power and in admixture with coal gas and 
with certain hydrocarbons of the ethylene series CnH^m as an 
illuminant. Water gas enriched with illuminating hydro- 
carbons, prepared by “cracking” oils, is known as carburetted 
water gas, and this gas is added to ordinary coal gas for 
increasing its illuminating power, but unfortunately it increases 
its poisonous nature at the same time, owing to the carbon 
monoxide present. It has already been pointed out that the 
decomposition of steam by strongly heated carbon is an “ endo- 
thermic ” reaction, i.r,, a reaction which absorbs heat, and hence 
the temperature of the carbon falls during the operation. For 
the process to continue the temperature of the coal or carbon 
must be maintained, and for this purpose three methods are 
possible. 

(1) The air and steam are blown through alternately. The 
air blast generates either carbon iponoxide as the chief product 
when run according to Humphrey and Glasgow’s method, or 
carbon dioxic^^ wheii* run according to the Dell wick -Fleischer 
method. The steam blast is then turned on, water gas is 
formed, and the tenipefature falls as the reaction uses up the 
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heat. • The steam blast is kept on until the temperature reaches 
a certain limit, which is shown by the flame of water gas 
exhibiting the characteristics of a flame fed by poor gas. The 
steam blast is then cut off and the air blast thrned on until the 
temperature is sufficiently high, when the cycle of operations is 
rejteated. 

The advantage of the Dellwick-Fleisclier method is that the 
quantity of fieat evolved in the reaction 

C + 02= CO 2 

is nearly four times the heat evolved in the reaction 
{7 + i O 2 = CO, 

and thus the time necessary to raise the temperature to the 
required degree is shortened. On the other hand, the carbon 
monoxide formed in the first method can be used for heating 
purposes, such as steam raising or superheating the steam for 
the blast. 

(2) The steam blast can be superheated. This method does 
not enable the temperature of the producer to be kept constant, 
and hence is not used in practice. 

(8) The air and steam can be blown in together, so forming a 
mixture of producer and water gas. By suitably regulating the 
air and ste&m supply the temperature can be maintained constant 
and the process worked continuously (cf. p. 170 and ff.). This gas 
is known as Dowson gas or mixed gas, and the disadvantage of this 
method of working compared with (1) is that the heating value 
of the gas is very considerably reduced (cf. p. 176 and f.). 

The water gas manufacture resolves itself into two main 
operations, the blowing in of air to raise the temperature of the 
fuel to the required degree, and the blowing in of steam for the 
production of watAr gas. • * 

The producer used for the manufacture of water gas is shown 
in Fig. 64. The apparatus ^is designed for the production of 
water gas from coke or anthracite. It consists of a cylindrical 
body made out of boiler plate and linecf with refractory fire 
bricks. The hopper H is fcp: charging ’fresh fuel into the pro- 
ducer. The steam is blown in at the top through S, the air through 
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the bottom, viu the valve. This valve is so arranged tb.it the 
air can be admitted for “ hot blowing ” or it can be changed over 
to allow the gas to pass to the mains during “ gas-making.” 
During hot blowing, the waste gases pass along the flue F, which 
is fitted with a liydraulic valve for closing this passage during 
gas-making. The gas made in the producer is subjected lo a 



purification by passing through “scrubbers.” These serve to 
remove sulphur compounds, especially sulphuretted hydrogen, 
H^S, and also iron carbonyl, Fe{CO)i, This latter impurity is 
especially injurious to incandescent mantles, as it is decomposed 
into iron and carbon monoxide bylieat; the carbon monoxide is 
burnt and the iron deposits upon the mantle in the form of oxide 
and reduces She illumhiating power of the mantle very rapidly. 
One method of removing iron carbonyl from water gas is to 
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wash the gas with concentrated sulphuric acid, whereby it is 
decomposed. Since water gas is practically odourless, an escape 
of gas could not be detected by smell, and poisoning by the CO 
and possibly explosion of the air gas mixture would result. In 
order to render it easy of detection in case of a leak, the gas is 
usilally perfumed” by the addition of some strong-smelling 
tnaterial. Carbylamine is frequently employed for this purpose, 
and when flie “perfuming” is properly done, the escape of 
water gas cm be easily detected, and its use is as safe as ordinary. 
* coal gas. 

The heat evolved in the “ blowing ” process is very consider- 
able, and the gases leave the producer at a high temperature. 
These gases contain a quantity of carbon monoxide which can bb 
burnt and so made to yield up its heat. The loss of heat due to 
both causes is minimised by using it for various purposes. In 
. the English system, the Humphrey and Glasgow system, the* hot 
gases are passed through a regenerator, i.e., an apparatus capable 
of being heated by the gases evolved in thfe blowing process, and 
the heat is utilised for some purpose connected with the process, 
such as superheating the steam, carburetting the water gas, 
or heating the air of the blast. In the regenerator the carbon 
monoxide present in the gases is burnt by secondary air, 
the supply of which is under control. In Humphrey and 
Glasgow’s 'system this heat is usually employed for carburet- 
ting, by making oil gas, a gas rich in illuminating hydrocarbons, 
which is added to the water gas to supply its deficiency in this 
respect. In the Hellwick-Fleischer or Swedish System, where 
the blowing process is so conducted that the greatest possible 
quantity of carbon dioiade is formed, the heat loss is relatively 
small and the recovery of this quantity of heat is not feasible. 
If it is necessary to carburette the water gas, it has to be done by 
a cold process, ejf.^ with benzene vapour. Ii; Strache’s system, 
where the blowing period is only from 1 to 2 minutes and the 
gas-making period relatively long (5 to 10 minutes), the waste 
beat is utilised either for carburetting or for superheating the 
steam according to the subsequent use cf the water gas afid 
method of manufacture. 

Suction (ja«.*~Certain explosion gae engines are run on 
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producer gas made by the partial combustion of smail coal. 
Instead of the air being supplied by a special blowing engine, 
the driving of which requires an expenditure of energy and, 



Fig. 66.— Suction Gas Producer. 

therefore, of fuel, the air is supi)]ied by the suction of the 
forward stroke of tho piston. The section of a suction gas 
producer is shown in Fig. 55. Thqse producers are so designed 
that the tar which is formed by the destructive distillation of the 
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3oal jiksses from the cooler to the hotter parts of the producer 
ft^here it is decomposed into a stable gas. The air is admitted 
into the producer from below the grate in the direction shown 
by the arrows, and in some forms of product* at the top and 
it the sides as well, whereby three strongly-heated zones are 
formed which serve for the decomj)osition of the tar. 

BloHt Furnace Gas is also used for driving explosion engines, but 
before use ft must be purified from dust and tar, by passing 
through a suitable scrubber. 



CHAPTER XI 

Theoky op the Produceb Gas and Water Gas P.bactions 

It has been already pointed out in Chap. IX. that tne reactions 
taking place in both the gas producer and water gas producer' 
lead to a product, the composition of which depends upon several 
factors, and primarily upon temperature and pressure. Further, 
that if the gases and carbon (or coal) are in cpntact for a suffi- 
cient length of time, a condition of equilibrium is established 
and the composition of the gas is definite for every temperature 
and 'pressure. By means of the laws of thermodynamics it is 
possible to deduce an equation which enables the ideal composi- 
tion of water and producer gas, made under any given conditions 
of temperature and pressure, to be calculated. This method 
of calculation is extremely important in the theory of gas 
producers and also for dealing with gas reactions as a whole. It 
serves as a means for checking the working of a producer, by 
enabling a comparison to be made between the theoretical com- 
position and that actually' obtained. Jiiptner has made extensive’ 
calculations upon the theoretical composition of producer and 
water gas which are published in a monograph upon the subject, 
and this can be consulted for additional details. A; brief outline' 
of the salient points of the theory is all that will be given here 
(see Appendix). 

The following cycle of operations are carried out when water, 
for example, is evaporated : — 

(1) Let a quantity of water be evaporated at an absolute tem- 
perature r, (/' = t°C. -f- 273) and at constant pressure P,. The 
water is assumed to be contained jn a cylinder closed with a 
frictionless, air-tight piston. A quantity of heat g is 
absorbed by the water and the volume is increased from 
FotoFx. 

(2) J^ow let the vapour' expand adiabatically, He., without the 
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aid'ofliieat from external sources. The temperature of the system 
falls from T to T — dT^ where dT is an infinitely small change of 
temperature and the pressure falls from P to P — dP^ where dP 
denotes a small change of pressure. 

^ ^3) The vapour is now condensed at the constant temperature 
T — dT, and pressure P — dP, whereby a quantity of heat Q is 
liberated. 

(4) The vapour is finally adiabatically compressed, whereby 
the temperature is raised to T, the pressure to P, and the 
volume is again Vq, hence 
the original condition of p 
things are restored. This 
cycle of operations is 
graphically shown in 
Fig. 56. 

The work done during 
this cycle is denoted by 
the area A BCD = AB 
X AF. 

Now AB Vi - Vo 
and AF => dP, 
and hence the work done * 
is 

W=:dP (Vi ~ Fo), 
or expressed in heat units 

^ _ dP (Vi— Fo), (liafrram. 

V 

where J is the mechanical equivalent of heat. The work done 
can also be expressed by aid of the second law of thermodynamics. 
The heat absorbed in the change denoted by AB in Fig. 56 is 

— Q calories, ancj that evolved in the change CD, is + (J calories, 
Le., the same quantity of heat, but in the first' case the tempera- 
ture was T and in the second T — dl\ The work has been done 
by the quantity of heat Q falling from the temperature T to 1 

— dT, and by the second law of thermodynamics the maximum 
work which this change can do is given^by the equation 
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(minus sign because the heat is assumed to be absorbed ‘by th( 
system). 

These two values for the work done in the cycle are equal, anc 
hence 


— rj, j 


.dT ,dPO\- 
or Q rj, -r j 

Now from Boyle’s law 


V) 


= 0 


^(1). 


PV = nliT 

pvi = nan\ 

where n and ni are the number of molecules in the initial an( 
final states respectively, hence 

(r, - r) = («i - n) 
whifih can be substituted in (1) 

(P'^^+{in-n)llT-\] = 0 ( 2 ) 


J disappears as the gas constant R is expressed in calories. 

The law of mass action can be expressed thus for a genera 
reaction : — 

aA + ^B=z yD 

(f (f 

= constant = K 
C 

i) 

where (7^, Cb, Cj)i are the concentrtrtions of the reactants A an 
B and the resultants Op, or it can be written : — . 

a log + /3 log Cb — y log Up = log K, 
or 2??, loff C = log Kj 

when this is differentiated, 

‘ ' dhiK = d [lidnC] = 0, 

and multiplying by B'l\ 

ETdlnlnC ^sr 0 

is Obtained. This caiirbe added to (2) when the equation 
Q‘^+ (ni-n)RT^ + RTil'S.n log fi = 0 
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is obtained, which can be written 

Q + (wi — «) -p + d^ti log C = 0. 

• This equation can be integrated, when it becomes 
• 1 r dT 

J G = constant (3). 

Applying this equation to the reaction 

C + C(h -ZTl 2 CO 
4ihe values of the various factors are 
H = 2-0 

Wi = 2 

n = 1 

{m — «) = -f 1 

Sji log, C = log, K = log, 

Equation (3) then becomes 

f dT y 

J Q pi + = constant (4). 

The heat of reaction changes with the temperature and there- 
fore Q must bo expressed as a function of the temperature. The 
heat of reaction of 

C + CO 2 = 2 CO 

can be obtained from the hetits of the two reactions 

2 CO + ih = 2 CO 2 + 186,400 calories 
G (amorphous} + ^2,= CO 2 -f* 94,800 „ 

2 CO = C + CO 2 + 42,100 „ 

or 0 + COi = 2 CO — 42,100 at ordinary temperatures. 

The reaction tak*es place, not at ordinary temperatures, but at 
a high temperature T absolute, and hence the heat of reaction 
must be corrected for this temperature by Kirchoff’s law (see 
p. 124).. 

For this purpose the specific heats of tl^ reactants and the 
resultants are required (specific heats at* constant pressure are 
used) and expre^ed per molecule. 
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Op for carbon = 2‘87 + 00246 T 
Cp for CO 2 = 6*5 + 0037 T 
Sum = 9*B7 + 00616 T 
Op for 2 CO = 13*0 + 0012 T 
subtracting 00496 1 

This gives the values for Q at temperature T 

Q,j, = — 42,100 + 3*03 T - 00496 7^ 
and substituting this for Q in equation (4) 

Q.g f(— 42,100 4" 3*63 T — 00496 4" ^ 

4 - loq , " = constant, 

‘ tc(h 

and upon integration this becomes 

21.050 ,J, _ -0025 T + log, V + log, 

= constant. 

Converting the log, into log,o, by multiplying by 2-3026, the 


expression becomes 

21^50 .J. _ -0025 T + 2-3026 {logio 

=z constant ( 6 ). 



If the value of this constant is known, then the composition of 
producer gas, obtained under known conditions of temperature 
Ld pressure, can be calculated. The value of this constant has 
been calculated from Boudouard’s measurements of the 


equilibrium 


C 4 - CO 2 ; 


2 00 . 


For this purpose Boudouard passed pure carbon monoxide 
over a suitable catalytic agent at constant temperature and, 
pressure until equilibrium was reached ; the composition of the 
gaseous mixture was then determined by analysis. The figures 


obtained were 





T absolute. 

CO %. 

C’OaX 

Presaurei in 
atmospheres. 

550 

823 

10*7 

89-3 

0*6 

650 

92b 

890 

61-0 

0*8 

800 

' 1,073 ” 

930 

7-0 

1-0 

925 

1,198 e 

96 

4-0 

1*0 
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Thewalue of the integration constant can be calculated by 
substituting these values in equation (6). The calculated values 
of the various factors are given in the table below. Tlie 
j)ressures are expressed in atmospheres, but sti^ictly they should 
have been expressed in grams per sq. centimetre, since li has been 
expitissed in gram calories. This leads to a dilfercnt value for 
the constant, but gives the correct value for the composition of 
the gas wheifused to calculate 

Cc02 


c • . 

550 

650 

800 

925 

T absolute 

21,050 

, 823 

25-53 

923 

22-80 

1,073 

1,198 


19*62 

17-57 

.+ 4-191 loijxQ T . 

12-22 

12-43 

12*70 

ri-flo 

- 0-0025 T . 

- 2-00 

- 2-31 

- 2*68 

- 2*99 

+ 2-3026 logio P . 

/■f2 

- 0-51 

- 0-22 

— 

— 

+ 2-3026 logio -/r'-" 

• 0 (Xt-i 

- 4-36 

- 1-39 

+ 2-51 

+ 3*14 

Constant 

80-82 

31-31 

32-05 

30*(;2 

Mean 

—— 

31*06 


— 


The comiY)Bition of producer gas made by a producer working 
under known conditions of pressure and temperature can be 
calculated by substituting this value for the constant in equa- 
tion (5), and solving it for 

, C^co J jy' 

log = log A. 

SI 050 J, _ p 2.gy2e 

% K = 3106, 

whence 


31-06 _ 21, 050_ _ 4-191 , ,,, , 0 0025„ 

Wfl' A - 2-3026 2-3026 i' 2-3026 '' + 2-326 ^ 

— %io 1 * 

9 141 • 

or logio K = 13-49 - - 1-82 T + O-QOIOSB T 


— logio P 


( 6 ). 
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As an example tin; (ioinposilion of pro<lucer f^as inade' by the 
partial combustion of carbon with piii(! oxyfjjen at a pressure of 
one atmospheni and thci temperatures, 5*27 (>*27 , 7*27 8*27'^ C., 
will be (*alculat(?'d. The values for lof^ A and K are obtained hy„ 
substituting the above temperatures expressed on the absolute 
scale, in equation ((>) and solving. The values obtained are 


T absolut*'. 

li>{l K. 

K. 

800 

1 a-!)283 1 

8-478 X 10 

900 

l-HinS : 

-IflTO 

1,000 

0-222] 1 

•1(!G7 

1,100 

1-0747 1 

11-88 


To calculate tla^ volume percentage of ('() and from these 
results, it is necessary to consider the signiiicance of K. Thus 

t ( Ui 

where Cm and Cfm are the concentrations of the carbon 
monoxide and dioxide respectively, expressed as the amounts 
in unit volume of the mixture 


and since 


whence 


C\o — KCcoii 
C(Ui = 1 — Cco 
0m = K (1 - rVv)) 
C\v + KCm = K 


Cm = 


- A ± '+ 4 A 


and this result multiplied by 100 gives the volume percentage of 
carbon monoxide. For the above temperatures the composition is 


T absoluto. 

m % by voluuK!. 1 

1 

A 

volmiio. 

800 ' 

8-G 

91-2 

900 

32-0 

67*5 

1,000 • 

70*5 

29*5 

1,100 

92*8 

7-2 

« — 
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Who!! the combustion is carried out with atmospheric air con- 
taining 21 per cent, of oxygen, the calculation is somewhat 
different, since the pressure changes during the reaction, according 
*to the proportion of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide formed. 
This can be arrived at in the following way : In air at atmospheric 
pressure the partial jiressure of the oxygen and nitrogen is 0*21 
and 0*79 atnjpspliere res|x)ctlvely. When the oxygen combines 
with carbon to form carbon dioxide the volume of the carbon 
dioxide is tlJb same as the volume of oxygen, and its partial 
pressure is the same, viz., 0*21 atmosphere, but if carbon 
monoxide is formed the volume is doubled, and hence IOC 
volumes of air become 121 volumes of nitrogen and carbon 
monoxide, and the partial pressure of the carbon monoxide is 
42 

P = 0*347 atmosphere. 


Tlie partial pressures of the carbon dioxide and monoxide in 
the generator gas can vary between the limits of 0*21 and 0'347 
atmosplnn’o. 

In order to calculate the composition of producer gas for any 
value of P, the following considerations must bo made. One 
volume of air contains 0*21 volume of oxygen and 0*79 volume 
of nitrogen. When air is passed over strongly heated carbon, 
let X be th(j quantity of carbon dioxide formed. Now carbon 
dioxide contains its own volume of oxygen, i.e., 

C — ( 0^ 

1 vol. 1 vol., 

hence the quantitf of oxygen remaining is 
• 0*21 - a*, 

and this will yield 2 (0*21 -.x) volume of carbon monoxide, since 
2 C + (>2 = 2 CO 

* 1 vol. 2 vols. • • 

So when Equilibrium is reached, the gases present are 


Carbon dioxide 
Carbon monoxide . 
Nitrogen 

Total 


. X volume 
0*^2 ~ 2.r „ 

p-79 , 

J.*21 X volume 


0 2 • 
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.If the total jmissuro of tlio gas is 1 atinosplKjro, tlien the 
partial pressures of the three gases present will he 



“■ 1-21 


X 


0*42 



2.i; 

l\o 

~ r 2 i 

— 

X 


0 

•79 



“ 1*21 


X 

P 

= Pro 

+ 

Vcth 

t) 

0‘42 

-- 

X 

r 

~ 1-21 

— 

X 


0-12 - 1-21F 


and the volume percentage composition of the gas is 
Carbon dioxide 7o 


X 

” 1-21 - 


X 100 


0*42 - 1'21P 
0*79 


X ICO. 


Carbon monoxide ‘7o 



Nitrogen 7o = (1 — 79 100. 
The values so obtained are : — 


100 . 


p . , . 

0'2I 

0-25 

0*30 

0-32 

0*3471 

CO % . . 

— 

101 

22-8 

27*8 

34*7 

CO,''l„ . . 

21-0 

14-9 

7-2 

4-2 

— 


79-0 

75*0 

70-0 

^ 68-0 

65*3 


By means of these figures, the equilibrium constant K can be 
calculated and substituted in the equation 

31-00 - 2-3026 [log P + log K] - i j (7). 

and the value for the expression ~ | Q]. obtained. 

Again, 
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1 dT 

and so a value for J Qr ,y^2 can be calculated for every 

temperature or for the temperatures under consjderation. 

• By means of a graph, made by plotting the values foi 
1 f* dT 

ij T^ obtained from equation (7) against the pressures, 

the values of P corresponding to the values of | 

I 

d3btained from equation (8) can be read off. Then the figures 
obtained above are finally used to calculate first loij K and iv , and 
then the percentage by volume of each of the constituents prosimt. 
The values obtained for a pressure of 1 atmosphere as total 
pressure and different temperatures, are : — 


rc. . 

627 

627 

727 

827 

7’“’ aljsolute. 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,100 

(Y) . 

5*8 

171 

29-6 

33-7 

CO2 . 

17*5 

10-7 

3*1 

0-6 

N2 . . 

76*7 

72-2 

67*3 

66*7 


Water Gas. — The water gas equilibrium can be similarly 
treated , but the case is much more complicated. The equilibrium 
is indicated by the equation 

CO + IhO CO 2 + 7 ^ 2 , 

and is accompanied by an evolution of heat of 10,100 calories at 
ordinary temperatures. ^ 

• Since this reaction is unaccompanied by change of volume, it 
is independent of pressure. 

A great number of determinations of the ratio* 

• • 

• Cco • (UhO T- 

t ' / ’ ^ 

( CO’i • Ihjt 

• 

have been made, by Harries, Boudouard, Hahn and others, but 
owing to uncertainty as to the values of tlfe difference oetween 
the specific hea^s of water vaj^our and carbon dionde, the value 
for the iiideterm'kiate integration constifiit is^ffot decided. As 
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an approximation the specific heats of Mallard and Le Ct atelier 
will bo used, viz. : — 

+ 0*00887 t for carbon dioxide, 

5*78 + 0*00286 t for water vapour, 
for the calculation of the constant. 

Hahn made a careful study of the reaction, and on the one 
hand passed a mixture of carbon dioxide and hydrogen over 
platinium as a contact substance, and on the other water vapour 
and carbon monoxide ; after equilibrium was reached!, the composir 
tion of the gas mixture was determined by analysis. The values 
which he obtained by the first way are given under (a) and those 
'by the second way under (Z>). It will be noticed that the agree- 
ment between the two sets of figures is not all that could be 
desired. 


— , - 


■— 



1 




f c. . 

686 

786 

886 

986 

1,005 

1,086 

1,205 

1,405 

T abs. . 

959 

1,059 

1,159 

1,259 

1 1,278 

1,359 

1,478 

1,678 

a , 

0*534 

0-872 

1*208 

1*596 

1*62 

— 

2*126 

2*49 

h . 

1 

0-808 

1*186 

1*545 

— 

1*96 

— 



The constant for the equation will be calculated for T = 1259, 
using equation (4) which now becomes 

0*5 f q /^ 2 + * = constant. 

J * t ( Y)2 • ^ 

The heat of reaction in the sense 

CXh + II 2 = CO + IhO . 

s — 10,100 calories at ordinary temperatures, the heat of reaction 
at 1,259 absolute must first be obtained by aid of Kircholf^ 
law (see p. 124). 

Q,, ==:•- 10,100 - (*1685 X 290 + 0 00101 . 290^) 

Q(, — — 10,232 calories 

and yi 2 r,a == - 10,232 (-{- 0*168ri x 1,259 + 00101 X 1,259* 
= - 10,232 + 212*1 + 1,001 
= - 8,4‘x9 

I < 

ri2r.9 ,yr ,1T < 

oe -8,419 l,i + 0-1685 + 00101 d'T K = constant. 

Jo 1 0 
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• ' 

SubstRuting for K the mean of the two given under a niul h, viz., 
1'57 and converting into ordinary logarithms, 

+ --,y. + j:,|a:i 3 ^ ^ + ()- 4 y 43 ’'*'■> = constant 

= + 0*00055 X 1,251) + 2*:302() log 

1*57 = coii^ant = 8*352 + 0*608 + 0*692 + 0*450 = constant 
= 5*097. 

Halm foutid also that the equilibrium constant became equal to 
unity at 880" C. = 1,108 absolute, and calculating the constant 
in the same way as above, 

4 

1 108 ^ ~ constant = 5*216. 

Owing, however, to the uncertainties above referred to, it is of 
little value to use this constant for calculating the composition 
of water gas at any temperature. Such calculations have been 
made by Jiiptner (see Appendix). 

There is one interesting theoretical consideration which can be 
made before concluding this brief account of the theory of 
producers. It follows from the equation 

= - 10,232 + 0*1685 T + 0*00101 'P 
that at some particular temperature 
Qt = 

This temperature can readily be found by solving the equation, 
and it is 2,825" C. or 8,098" absolute. Again, it is seen from the 
figures given on p, 198, a and 5, that the equilibrium constant 

» ( ('nt y 

Cn>,Cu,~ ^ 

hanges with the temperature. This change can in general be 
represented by 

d log K __ Q 

df ~ RP 

f 

According to this equation an increase of d log K will accom- 
pany an increase of temperature dT when has a negative valifb, 
but when Q has acquired a jwsitive value d log^K will become 
negative. Thibyneans that the equilibiium cuiislant reaches a 
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maximum value at some temperature. The determinafion of 
this maximum value was made by exploding a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen with insulHcient oxygen to completely 
burn both gases.'" The ratio of tlie composition of the mixture ^ 
after explosion was found to be 


Cro.^ . (Jir.2 


6-25. 


If the temperature of gases in the explosion is calciilated by aid 
of the specific heats given above and of the known heats of * 
combustion of hydrogen and carbon monoxide, it will be found 
that the temperature must have been 2,973 absolute 2,700° C., 
which is vei*y near to 2,825° obtained above. 

The complete theoretical elucidation of the water gas 
equilibrium necessitates the determination of the specific heats 
of tlie reacting and resulting gases with considerable accuracy, 
and by aid of them and the heat of reaction it is possible to 
calculate the conij)osition of the gases in equilibrium at any 
given temperature. Prom a technical standpoint, however, these 
calculations are at present of little value as equilibrium is 
certainly not reached in the production of either water gas' or 
producer gas. The reasons for the non-attainment of equilibrium 
have already been discussed. 



CHAPTER XII 


Explosion and tue Explosion Engine 

Explosion may arise from two causes, it may on the one hand 
result from the combination of two or more substances, such as 
the ^irmation of water from hydrogen and oxygen, or carbon 
dioxide and water from the combustion of methane, 

2 Ih + O 2 = 2 JhO 

Clh + O 2 = 2 II 2 O + CO 2 , 

or, on the other hand, it may arise from the decomposition of a 
compound into its constituent elements, for example, the 
decomposition of nitrogen chloride into nitrogen and chlorine, 

2 NCk = A^2 + 8 Cl 

These reactions are accompanied by a great ' evolution of heat 
and owing to the rapidity with which the reactions take place, 
the heat remains in the j^roducts, causing a great expansion of 
volume. If the explosion takes place in a closed space at 
constant volui^e, the pressure is enormously increased, and 
unless the surroundh^s are strong enough to withstand the 
pressure, the containing vessel will be burst, and may be blown 
into fragments. If the explosion takes place in a cylinder litted 
with a piston, the piston will be driven forwards by the explosion 
and can do mechanical work. The explosion *of an explosive 
mixture is started by ignition (or detonation in cases of certain 
explosives), and for every tiiixture there is a definite ignition 
temperature, and this temperature is attained either by ^aii 
electric spark, flame, or by adiabatic comf)ression. The ignition 
temperature ^f combustible gases mixed with oxygen varies not 
only with the rteture of the gas but also witl^ the quantity of gas 
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and oxygen or air present. The following table of ignition 
temperatures will illustrate this point : — 


Hydrogen 
Uarhon monoxide 
Fthylene . 
Acetylene. 
Methane . 


1 In (ixygi'u. 

In Air. 

1 580"— 5W’ C. 

580”— 590° C. 

1 658 ’ C. 

G44”— 658° C. 

! 500“-51!l'C. 

542°~547° C. 

1 416— 410'’ C. 

405 —440° C. 

556 —700” C. 

G5e —750° C. 


The difference of the ignition temperature for different gas 
oxygen or air mixtures are, for hydrogen and oxygen : — 

Ignition Tonipcrntiiro. 

4 Ik + (h . ’ ()05“ C. 

Jli + O-i . . . . 514'’ C. 

• Ik + 4 O 2 . . . . 571“ C. 


For carbon monoxide and oxygon : — 

Ignition 'IVnipciiitnro. 

G CO + O 2 .... 721^’ C. 

2 CO + O 2 . . . . GOP C. 

CO + O 2 .... 63P C. 

When once the gas mixture is ignited the combustion pro- 
gresses with great rapidity, and measurements have been made of 
tlie velocity of propagation of the comhustion. One method by 
which such measurements may be made is by burning the gas at 
the end of a long glass tube and determining the rate at which 
the gas must be supplied, so as to just keep the flame stationary, 
that is, to prevent .the flame from either being blown out or 
travelling down the tube. If V is the vejumeof gas supplied per 
second, expressed in cubic centimetres, S the cross-section of the 
glass tube in square centimetres, then the velocity of propagation 
of the ignition is 'given by the equation 

• • . V ' 

n in c.m. per sec. = -r,. , 

For carbon monoxide, the velocities ^are : — 


Percentage of (/O 

[25 

B5 

45 

55 

i 

65 

70 

75 

85 

1 

95 

Velocity in c.nA per sec.* . 

30 

49 j 

G6 

80 

88 

91 1 

91 

70 

20 

' 




d 

/ 1 


1 
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A*maximum exists at 70 to 75 per cent. CO, that is, at a point 
where the composition is different from that required by the 
equation for complete combustion, 

CO + i O 2 = CO 2 . 

A similar maximum exists for liydrogen, oxygen raixtiir(‘.s at ^ 
83 '8 per cent, hydrogen. 

The ignftion of an explosive gas mixture may also be effected by 
a sudden compression, which must be extensive enough to raise 
the gas to*the ignition temperature. This pressure is given by 
the equation 



where 7' is the ignition tempcirature, Ti the initial temperature 
of the gaseous mixture, Vi the initial, and V the final volumes, and 
K the ratio of the specific heat at constant pressure ^Cp to 
the specific heat at constant volume 


Now since 



the above ejpiation can be written 


T _ rj^y-i 

Ti ~ \l\l 


The compression necessary to raise a mixture of hydrogen and 
air to its ignition temperature, 580^^ C. to 590'^ C. can now be 
calculated. £et the initial temperature be 0° C. = 273, the 
required temperature* 585^ C. = 858"^ absolute, k = 1*41 for 
diatomic gases, r.g.j 11^ N 2 CO, (> 2 , and let the initial pressure be 
1 atmosphei’e, then 

* /»0'4l 

. 273 

whence P = 15*9 atmetqfipo’e. 

The pressure caused by the explosion can also be (Calculated, 
by first calculating the temperature produced by the explo^on. 
This is done in the same w^y as described in Chapter VI., p. 116, 
but since the^explosion takes place dn an*encloBed space, the 
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specific heats at constant volume must be used. The specific 
heats at constant volume per molecule are 

Cv = 4>8 + 0‘OOOfi for permanent gases, 

Cv = 5*8 + 0*00215 f for water vapour, 

Cv = 6*7 + 0*0026 C for carbon dioxide. 

Or expressed for absolute temperature T = f -{■ 278^ 

Cv = 4*5 + 0*0006 T for permanent gases, 

Cv = 4*78 + 0*00215 T for water vapour/ 

Cr = 5*28 + 0*0026 T for carbon dioxide. 

(See Appendix III. for metliod of calculation.) 

Calculating the temperature and pressure generated by the 
explosion of carbon monoxide and air 

2 CO “f" ^2 “h 4 Aa ~ 2 CO 2 -f“ 4 A^* 

The heat of reaction at constant volume is 67,800 calories, and 
since the reaction is practically instantaneous, this heat remains 
in the products of combustion and raises their temperature, so 
increasing the pressure. Assuming the initial temperature to bo 
0^ C. and the final temi)eratui*e to bo C C, then 

r (6*7 + 0*0026 t) (i « + 2 r (4*8 + 0*0006 t) dt = 67,800 
Jo Jo 

for the combustion of one molecule of carbon monoxide with the 
theoretical amount of air. Upon integration this becomes 

6*7 t + 0018 + 8*6 t + 0006 = 67,900, 

16*8 I + 0*0018 = 67,800. . 

Solving for t, it is found that 

t = 3,069^ C. = 8,842° absolute. 

From Boyle’s law, "it follows that if a volume of gas Fat pressure 
Pi and temperature Ti is heated at constant volume to a 
temperature T^, then the pressure changes to and 

PiV = UTu 

and P^y = PTif 

Pi _ Ti 
P 2 “ T 2 


whence 
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T bSng the absolute temperature. If the initial pressure were 
1 atmosphere, and the initial temperature O-’C. = 273 absolute, 
the pressure developed bj the explosion will be 


6 

7 


~ ^ atmospheres. 


The 6/7 i%introduced for this reason. The reaction 
2/;o + (h + 4 = 2 e02 + 4 Ni, 

2 vols. + 1 vol. -f 4 vols. ^ 2 vols. -f 4 vuls. 

takes place with diminution of volume, seven volumes becoming 
six,, hence if the initial pressure were 1 atmosphere, the 
expected linal pressure would be 7 of an atmospheres, under the 
same conditions of temperature. 

The power fuels in explosion motors can be either gases or 
litpiids. The former are mixed with air and exploded, the latter 
must bo vaporised or sprayed into the cylinder together with the 
air necessary for the combustion. This is known as carburet- 
ting. The carburetting is effected by passing air tlwough the 
liquid, on the way to the cylinder, if the liquid has a low boiling 
point, or, the liquid is sprayed into the cylinder by the air 
necessary for the combustion. Carburetting with high boiling 
liquids is effected by employing the hoi cylinder end to heat the 
liquid or* by using a specially heated carburetter. The ignition 
of the explosive mixture is effected by an elective spark or by a 
heated ignition plug. 

The gas eiyployed for explosion engines can be any of the 
following compositions in per cents, by volume 


— 

vo%. 

lh% 

07 / 4 % 


Cilk% 


N‘i% 

//• 20 % 

//a% 

Coal gas* 

• 

10-0 

45-0 

35-0 

40 


. • 

3*0 

8-0 



Dowson gas . 

25-0 

18-0 

3-0 

j 

1 

7-0 

47*0 

— 

— 

Water gas 
Dellwik. Blast-' 

40*0 

50-0 

• 5-5 I 

— 

— ' 

4*5 

— 

— 

— 

furnace gas . 

27-5 

3-0 

— 

— 

-JL 

10*0 

44-5 

5*0 

« 

Coke oven gas 

0-4 

52-7 

,35*7 

1 -G 

• 0-6 



1*2 

0*4 
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The compositions of some of the liquids used are by weiglit : — 


— 

1 


0% 

Benzene 

84-3 

15-7 


Kussiaii j)etroIeum 

. : 83*5 

ll-O 

0*5 ' 

90^0 crude spirits . 

41-5 

13-0 

45*5 . 

•A 


The gases used for explosion engines must he a^ free from 
tar and dust as possible since both of these interfere with 
the working of the engine. This causes a difticulty in 
using gas made from bituminous coal on account of the tar,, and 
in using blast furnace gas on account of the dust. Many 
methods have been proposed for removing these impurities. 
The principle upon which these depend is chiefly the washing of 
the gas by means of a suitable washer, the water being sprayed 
into a rapidly-revolving cylinder carrying vanes. The gas is 
passed into the apparatus, and owing to the wind caused by the 
vanes, the gas is blown against the moist sides of the cylinder 
which covers the revolving cylinder. The washed gas passes on 
and the water flows out of the washer continuously. The tar, 
formed when most varieties of coal are used in producers for gas 
making, is removed with difficulty, the removal of the last quan- 
tities of tar vapour requiring extensive purifying plant, which is 
not possible on economical grounds. To avoid the trouble with 
the tar and also to avoid, extensive purifiers, producers are so 
designed that the distillation products of the coal must pass 
through the most strongly heated zones, whore they undergo 
decomposition into gaseous products and the gas making its 
exit from the producer is practically tar free. 

The theory of the combustion processes taking place in the 
explosion engine has been treated from apliysico-chemical stand- 
point by Nernst (see Appendix I.). An elementary dutline of 
his theory will now be given, since it, is extremely important and 
raises the question as to the maximum work which can he effected 
in given machine, by* the ideal utilimtion of the energy of the 
comhvMim proceheg, which take place^ 

It has already 'been abundantly emphasised /that the heat 
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p[enefated by a given reaction has a definite value, but the ques- 
tion is still open as to how much of that heat 'can be converted 
into woi’k, under ideal conditions. In the steam engine,# for 
example, if the measure of the work done the quantity of . 
water evaporated by the fuel, then the ratio 
Heat absorbed by boiler 
Heat evolved in furnace 

gives the efficiency of the boiler as a steam -raising machine. 
Again if thd ratio 

Indicated horse-power 
Heat evolved in furnace 


both.expressed in the same units is taken as the efficiency, tjio 
value of the second will be different from tbe lirsi. From 
thermodynamic considerations the efficiency of an engine is 
given by 


r, _ Ql - 

Qi 


1\ - T, 
“ Ti ' ’ 


where Qi = heat absorbed by working substance at absolute 
timiperature Tu 

and (J 2 = heat rejected by the working substance at absolute 
temperature 72. 

Expressed in another way, 


where 2\ — absolute temperature of boiler, 

Yo = absolute temperature of condenser. 

Supposing th 4 i temperature of the boiler to be 150'' C. and the 
condenser 40° C., then*the efficiency 


E 


423 - 313 
423 


0-26, 


or 26 per cent, oi the heat is converted into work. The heat 
here indicated is the heat absorbed by the working substance, 
Lf'. the water in the boiler, but tl^e source of this heat is the 
combustion of coal, etc., in the furnace and how much of this, can 
be, or is converted into useful work depends upon many factoifc, 
such as loss by radiation, loss by imperfiect combiistion or loss of 
heat in products^ of combustion, all of wliich cfiii be reduced to a 
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'minimum, but never completely eliminated. The consideration 
resolves itself into two divisions, firstly, what proportion of the 
hept evolved by the combustion of a given material can 
theoretically be converted into useful work in the ideal case, and 
secondly, what proportion of this heat can be practically utilised. 
The former problem is treated by Nernst in the following way. 

The maximum work which can be effected by a chemical re- 
action that takes place reversibly and isothermally la given by 
the equation 

A ~ RT h(j, K, 

where K is the equilibrium constant, T the absolute temperature 
and U the gas constant. The solution of this equation involves 
the knowledge of the equilibrium constant /v. In order to arrive 
at the maximum work that can be done by the reversible com- 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen and of carbon and ox 3 ^gen it is 
necessary to know the value of K for 

2 ThO 2 Hi + Oa, 

and for 

2 CUi 2 CO + Oa. 

The values for these reactions have been determined at differ- 
ent temperatures and pressures. The values for water vapour 
arc : — 


Temp, aba. 

10 almoa. 

1 atmos. 

0‘1 atmos. 

0-01 atmoa. 

1,000 

1-30X10-^ 

1 

3*00X10-'^ 

6-40x13-^ 

1*39X10-^ 

1,500 

1-03x10-“ 

2-21x10-2 

4-70x10-2 

0*103 

2,000 

0*273 

0-588 

1*26 ■ 

2*70 

2,500 

1*98 

3*98 

8*36 

16*6 

and for carbon dioxide : — 

Teinj*. ubs. 

10 aliiios. 

1 atiiios. 

OT atmos. 

001 atmos. 

1,000 

7-31X10-® 

1-58x10-“- 

3*40X10 

7-81x10-“ 

1,500 

1*88x10-2 

4*06x10-2 

8*72x10-2 

0*188 

2,000 

0*818 

o 1-77 

8*73 

7*88 

2,500 

7*08 

i5_ 

ie-8 

30*7 

I 

5 

63* 
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Thire at a temperature of 2,500 absolute = 2,227^^0. and at a " 
pressure of 1 atmosphere, carbon dioxide is 15 8 per cent. di?j- 
sociatedwith carbon monoxide and oxygen, the concentrations iuf 
each being — • 

^ Carbon dioxide . . . 0’942 

Carbon monoxide . . . 0*158 

Oxygen 0*074 

By means* of the above data, Nernst has calculated A for a 
number of reactions, the values obta’nod for the two reactions 
‘ Under consideration 

2 Jh + (>2 = 2 IhO (1) 

C + O 2 = CO 2 (2) 

are — • 

for //aO, A = 54,050 calories, ^> = 57,650, 
for CO 2 , A = IK), 650 „ Q = 97,650. 

Under these conditions about 99 per cent, of the heat of the're- 
action is theoretically convertible into external work, and therefore 
the ideal engine which will convert the heat energy of coal into 
mechanical, external work is at least theoretically possible. For 
a large number of combustibles employed in explosion motors 
such as alcohol, benzene, petrol, the value for K is not known 
with sufficient accuracy to enable conclusions to be drawn as to 
the maximum work, theoretically possible, by their explosion 
with air orooxygen. In general, the work gained from an explo- 
sion motor is very much less than that ideally possible, while the 
steam engine uses a comparatively large amount of the available 
heat of the fuel. The boiler of the steam engine absorbs the heat of 
combustion of th^ fuel fairly completely, and frequently uses 60 to 
80 per cent, of the heat of 1.he fuel for converting water into steam. 
*The work that is done by the machine ultimately involves a 
number of heat losses, so that a comparatively sm^ll proportion of 
the heat energy of -the fuel is finally convertecj into useful work. 
One of the most serious sources of loss of heat in the explosion 
engine is due to the high temperature at which the gases leave the 
exhaust, it being impossible to cool the gase^, by adiabatic expan- 
sion, to ordinary temperatures. One method by which the quantity^ 
of heat utilised may theoretically be increaied is to employ as great 
a degree of com]yession as possible. If, for example, the gases 
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were confipressed to or of their volume before explosioji, that 
is, if the comhub^iion space were only to of the volume of the 
cylinder, then by avoiding the other sources of heat loss, incom- 
plete combustion'; etc., about 70 to 80 per cent, of the heat could be^ 
converted into work. On economical and practical grounds such 
a degree of compression is not possible since it would require the 
machine to be built very strong to resist the enormous pressure 
of both the compression and explosion. This woulb necessitate 
such heavy construction of the various part> that the engine 
would not be a satisfactory power machine. Anotlior danger of 



Fio. r>7.^J)iagram showing Heat Losses in an Explosion Motor. 


a high degree of compression is the high temperature developed 
by adiabatic compression which causes the gas* to ignite too soon. 
On this account the compression usudly employed is 6 to 7 for 
easily ignited gases, ?.c., those rich in hydrogen, and 8 to 9 foi 
those ignited with didiculty, Le. gases poor in hydrogen. 

E. Meyer has determined the various losses in two explosion 
engines, one working with a compression of 3*8 and the other 
with a compression of 8*0. The results are given graphically in 
Figs. 67 and 68. The rectangles 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 show the 
4 reduction in the l^eat available for doing work by the various 
sources of loss. These losses are : — 

(1) A quantity of heat is inconvertible in ' work since the 
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gasos* leave the machine at a high temperature. This loss 
reaches 67 per cent, in one case and 56 i)er cent, in the other. • 
(2) Of the remainders, 33 per cent, and 44 per cent, respectively, 
^ 39*8 per cent, and 30*2 per cent, are lost through incomplete 
combustion, heat in cooling water, work done in drawing in the 
gases and pushing out the products of combustion, and through 
friction of the working parts, oniy 19*1) per cent, and 30 '3 per 
cent, of the total heat being converted into useful work in the two 
engines under consideration. 

The extremely high temperatures developed during explosion in 



Fio. 68. — Diagram showiij^g Heat Losses in an Explosion Motor. 


a closed space gives /ise to the formation of other compounds in 
addition to the ordinary expected products of combustion. When 
, atmospheric air is use3 a small quantity of nitric peroxide is 
formed, during the explosion of the air-hydrogen mixture. 
When hydrogen is exploded with an excess of oxygon a measure- 
able quantity of •hydrogen peroxide lloOi ig produced, which 
decomposes into water and oxygen as the temperature falls. 
Nitric peroxide undergoes such decomposition, but can be 
estimated at the end of the exj)losion. 

The combustion of an explosive gas mixture can take place ift 
two ways according to the composition 6f the mkture and other 
conditions under*which the explosion takes place. 
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(1) Slow combustion, the heat being carried forward by 
conduction, and *so advancing the ignition of the mixture. 

<2) Bapid combustion in which the ignition of the mixture is 
advanced by the explosion wave. This latter method is 
characterised by a great increase of pressure at the point of 
ignition and the consequently great force of the explosion, which 
may be sufficient to shatter the containing vessel. After the 
explosion the gases remaining are at a high temperature, and 
these cool partly by convection and radiation and partly by 
conduction. ^ 

Nernst has shown that at high temperatures the rate of 
cooling is proportional to the fourth power of the absolute 
temperature, and hence it is probable that the cooling takes place 
by radiation, since the cooling obeys the radiation law. At the 
lower temperatures the cooling takes place by convection and 
conduction, and the rate of cooling is proportional to the difference 
of temperature between the gas and the walls of the containing 
vessel (cylinder), that is, the rate of cooling is in accordance with 
the law of cooling enunciated by Newton. 

Nernst draws the following conclusions from his theoretical 
treatment of the explosion engine : — 

(1) The maximum work which can be obtained by the combus- 
tion of a given material can in some cases be calculated exactly, 
in others, at least approximately. 

(2) The maximum pressure developed during the explosion of 

a gas mixture in a closed space has been investigated by a number 
of experimenters. It can also be calculated from a knowledge of 
the heat of combustion and specific heat of thfe gas mixture, if 
the rise of temperature is not too great." For high temperatures 
during explosion the observed pressures are below the calculated, ' 
probably in consequence of the explosion waves set up in the 
gas. , , , 

(8) At the highest temperature of the explosion, chemical 
equilibrium is attained owing to the great reaction velocity at that 
temperature. Compounds, which are unstable at lower tempera; 
tures (such as ozone, rhydrogen peroxide, and oxides of nitrogen), 
are formed during explosion. In some cases the equilibrium can 
be measured. 
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(4) 5?he propagation of the ignition in an explosive gas mixtuve 
takes place partly by means of slow combustion produced by the 
conduction of beat, and partly by the spontaneoiis ignition caused 
•by the compression wave (consequent upon the change of 
pressure. The mechanism of both varieties of ignition can bo 
explained as in the present discussion. 

(5) In extir3mely fast-burning gas mixtures complications arise 
owing to the explosion waves colliding with the reflected waves, 
and the propagation of the explosion by slow combustion merges 
finally into the explosion wave, after it has advanced a greater or 
lesser distance. 

(fi) Jhe cooling of a higlily-heated mass of gas takes place, 
at the higher temperatures chiefly by radiation, at the lower by 
conduction and convection. 

The high temperatures and pressures developed in Jhe 
explosion engines, and the high speeds attained, cause several 
difficulties. In the first place there is very serious wear and 
tear of the moving parts in a high speed explosion engine. 
In the second place, if the admixture of gas and air is not perfect, 
some of the gas will remain unburnt, since the combustion has 
no time to proceed through the whole of the mixture, or if it 
burns it is too late to be of use in driving the piston. Losses 
due to this cause vary from 0 to 20 per cent. 

Again, owing to the high temiierature developed, the cylinders 
have to be cooled. Water jackets are employed for this purpose, 
and this absorbs some of the fieat. The amount of heat absorbed 
by the cooling water varies from 10 to 18 per cent. 

Finally a point in explosion cylinder construction is brought 
put when the mechanism of the explosion itself is considered. 
Imagine the gas-mixture in the cylinder to consist of an infinite 
number of layers at right angles to the axis of the cylinder. 
The piston moves inwards and compresses the gas,*and when the 
compression*is complete the gas is ignited. Explosion in one 
layer takes place and further •compresses the next layers. The 
compression is adiabatic, and therefore the temperature rises. 
This favours the advance of the explosion afid increases as the 
explosion progresses. As this^iroceeds a*point will be reached 
YfhQji the adiabatic^ compression produces ^ufficipftt heat to ignite 
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the gas mixture wind cause explosion, setting up an explosion wave 
wjiicli spreads through the whole mass of gas with enormous 
velocity. It freijUently happens that glass tubes will stand the 
force of explosion in which the ignition proceeds from layer to * 
layer of gas by conduction of heat, but are shattered to dust when 
an explosion wave is set up. It is of the highest importance in 
the construction of explosion engines that the methdd of ignition 
and dimensions of the explosion cylinders are so designed that 
the gas mixture will be completely burnt l^efore the^ formation of^ 
an explosion w^ave is possible. This avoids putting an undue 
strain on the piston packing and movable parts of the machine. 



CHAPTER XITI 


Am Supply and Measukement op Draught 

The reactions which have been considered in the previous 
chapter represent the partial combustion of a fuel, viz., carbon, 
by a limited supply of air or by water vapour, and these reactions 
can take place in furnaces to a greater or lesser extent, and result 
in a loss of combustible material. When fuel is burnt in any 
grate or furnace for Uie production of heat, the comphiteiKiss of 
the combustion is extremely important if the full heating value 
of the fuel is to bo obtained. The efficient combustion of a fuel 
depends upon — 

(1) The design of the grate or furnace ; 

(2) The proper regulation of the supply of primary and 
secondary air. 

Efficiency of combustion in this case means the avoidance of 
loss of combustible material as either : 

(a) Gaseous products, carbon as smoke, or hydrocarbons, 
and carbon monoxide. 

(/>) Solid products, combustible material remaining in ash. 

The efficiency of heatings that is, the proportion of the total 
heat evolved by the ^combustion of the fuel which is converted 
into some usefuf form, depends upon the above, and in addition, 
upon the provision ma^e for abstracting the heat from the 
products of combustion. The subject of the design of the furnace 
or grate cannot be entered upon here ; suffice it to point out that 
the furnace must be so designed as to facilitate the burning of 
the quantity of fuel required to give the necessary amount of 
heat for the operations, and jio arranged as to abstract the maxi- 
mum quantity of sensible heat from the products of combustion 
and to minimise the formation of half-bur^t, and therefore comi^ 
bustible, products. 

The air supply to a furnace requires proper control, if efficient 
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combustion is to be obtained. The methods of supplying air to 
the furnace are : — 

(1) The utilisation of the difference of density between the 
warm products of combustion and the external air — natural 
draught, and chimney draught. 

(2) Mechanical draught. 

(a) Forced draught, blast. 

(b) Induced draught, exhaust pumps, or steam blast in 

chimney or flue. o 

The draught serves two purposes, viz., the supplying of the ' 
air to the furnace and the removal of the products of combustion. 
In the first place, it is necessary to consider the Combustion of 
coal as it takes place in (for example) the firegrate of a steam 
boiler, and in the firebox of a locomotive. "These two differ in 
the very important detail that the fire in the case of a Lancashire 
boiler is relatively thin, and in the case of a locomotive much 
thicker, and, owing to the shaking during running, may become 
very dense. 

A boiler, such as a Lancashire boiler, is fitted with two long 
firetubes, and the firegrate is at one end of each tube. The air 
is admitted from below the firebars (primary air), and also 
Through the firedoors (secondary air). When the fire is burning 
properly, the reactions which occur are as follow 

The air entering from below comes into contact with strongly- 
heated carbon, carbon dioxide is formed, and if the draught 
is sluggish a partial reduction of this to carbon monoxide may 
ensue as it passes through the heated layers, of fuel. Fresh coal 
is introduced into the furnace on to the strongly-heated surface 
of the fire, a process of dry distillation of the coal commences , 
and the coal becomes partially coked. Hence the gases which 
escape at the free surface of the fire will contain varying propor- 
tions of carbon* monoxide and products of dry Uislillation of the 
coal. The air necessary for their combustion is admitted through 
the firedoor, and the flame plays Qlong the heating surfape of 
the firetube, the hot products of combustion passing out of the 
ffretube into the chiitihey flues. The excess of air employed 
must not be inc^finilely J^reat ; as a ,»-ule it is from to 3 times the 
amount necessary for complete combustion of the fuel, A large 
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exce^ of air causes a double loss of heat, as it lowers the tempera- 
ture in the furnace and carries away a large proportion of the 
sensible heat into the flues. Again, as already referred tci in 
Chap. IX., p. lOfl, high velocity of draught* may carry away 
combustible gases into the tines l)efore they have lime to burn, 
and so cause a loss of heat. In a Lancashire boiler, especially 
when car^essly fired, a very considerable loss of heat results 
from the passage of cold air through the firebars and also 
through the door. 

The fire in a locomotive firebox varies in depth, from the 
firedoor to the front ashpan. In some cases the fire is about 
8 ft. deep at the door and 18 ins. at the front ; in other 
cases the depth is only one half of the above figures. The reac- 
tions which occur afe similar to those occurring in the Lancasbiro 
boiler, but the tendency of the lirebox to act as a producer is 
greater, and owing to the strength of the induced draught caused 
by the steam blast, the fire frequently gets broken into holes, 
through which the cold air rashes with great velocity. The 
main reactions occurring in a locomotive firebox are : — 

(1) Combustion of the carbon of the fuel in the lower layers 
of the fire by the primary air to CO 2 . 

(2) Beduction of the C(.h to carbon monoxide by the upper 
layers of strongly-heated fuel, the reduction taking place to a 
greater 0 ,’ lesser extent, the extent depending upon the tempera- 
ture of the fire and the velocity with which the gases are swept 
through the fire, 

(3) Dry distillation of the fresh coal introduced on to the free 

surface of the lire, resulting in the production of hydrocarbons 
and smoke. • 

(4) Combustion of the carbon monoxide and the products of 

dry distillation by the secondary air, admitted through the fire- 
door. , • 

The cc^mplete combustion of these gases depends upon the 
thoroughness with wliich the gases are mixiHl and the speed at 
which they are swept through the findubes. The flue gases 
frequently contain carbon monoxide tii)^l more than sufficiwit 
oxygen for its combustion. This is probajfly due to bad 
admixture oftl^p gases and also to the fact th^t they are removed 
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from the heated space before combustion can take place* and 
cooled down to a temperature at which combustion does not take 
plaoa. The air necessary for the combustion is supplied by the 
escape of the exhaust steam up the funnel, which produces a 
reduction of pressure in the smokebox. The air then passes either 
through the firebox viii the dampers, from below, or via the firedoors 
from above the fire. Every fire requires a quantity of air, which 
depends upon the weight of fuel to be burnt in unit time. The 
rate of combustion varies in every case ; a stationary boiler, for 
example, has a much slower rate of combustion than a locomotive. ' 

The question of draughts, natural and artificial, will now be 
considered. 

The natural draught, or chimney draught, depends for its 
action upon the difference of density between -the warm products 
of combustion and the cold air outside. The weight of air W 
which is drawn through a given furnace in unit time by a chimney 
of cross-section s is given by the equation 

jy z= visdi, 


where v is the velocity of the gas in the chimney, and d the 
density of the gases at the chimney temperature. The velocity 
V is given by the equation 

v = V2ffh 


where g is the acceleration of gravity and h is the working 
pressure, i.e,, the difference in height between that of a column 
of air at external temperature U and hbight L, the height of the 
chimney, and the same column when heated pp to chimney 
temperature ^ 2 - This change can be calculated in the following 
way : Let Hq bo to height of a column of air eq-ual to the height 
of the chimney at 0° C., then the height at a temperature h, the 
temperature of the external air will be 


Hh 


273 + h 
273 


Ho 


( 1 ), *' 


and the height of the air column at the chimney temperature 
C. will be o ' 
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the ‘difference in height Tlt^ — Ilti = h is 


and substituting 




in equation (3) the expression 

j _ lfh {t^2 - h) 

• 273 + ^1 

is obtained. This value for h can now be substituted in the 
equation for the velocity, hence 

, ^ ^ ^ 273 + * 

and the quantity of gas drawn through the furnace in unit time is 


and from this it follows that the quantity of gas drawn by a 
chimney increases in proportion to the square root of the height 
of the chimney. 


Weight of Oases 

Drawn by Chiiiiiiey. 

lleight of Cliimney. 

Q 

H 

QVi' 

2 11 

QV'i 

3 7f 

2Q 

4 7/ 

3g . 

9 77 


The increase in the height of the cliimney produces only a 
comparative!^ small change in the quantity of gases carried off 
by it. The exnressidh 

m + k 

reaches a maximum value when t 2 = 278 +,/i, and hence the 
chimney gives the best draught when the internal and external 
temperatures differ by 27^° C. For ti = O^C. the expression has 
the value, 


t2^C. =0° 200^ 273^ 500° 800° 1,100° 

~ 273 ~ ^ 0-029°. CfOSOa® 0-030° 0-p29° 0-027° 0 025® 

• • 
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and therefore, when the gases pass into the chiiniioy. at a 
temperature higher than C. above the external atmosphere, 
the chimney does not draw so well, and a greater i)roportion of 
heat is lost in the gases. Each chimney can therefore carry a 
certain quantity of gas, and consequently this limits the amovn^t 
'of fuel which can be burnt in unit time. If the gases to be 
carried off by the chimney are denser than air, a correc»^ion must 
be introduced into the above equations, and the greater the 
density of the gases carried by the chimney, the sma^er is the 
draught produced. The heat of the gases escaping into the 
chimney is not all lost, since where natural draught is employed, 
a certain ternpoi’ature is necessary to actuate the draught. 

Ai'tificial draught is employed on an increasing scale instead 
of natural draught. The means of producing'’artificial draught 
are 

(1) Pumps, which force the air into the fire from below the 
fire bars or through suitable jets (twyers), as in the iron and 
other forms of blast furnaces (forced draught). 

(2) The reduction of pressure in the chimney by a jet of liv^. 
steam, the escape of exhaust steam, or a blower which acts as an 
exhauster. 

The chief advantages of mechanical draught are : — 

(1) Complete control of air supply, enabling the quantity of 
air supplied to the furnace to be regulated according to tlio needs 
of the occasion. 

(2) Diminution of the tendency to aKow the escape of dense 
black smoke, owing to more complete combustion of the fuel. 

(8) In a steam boiler, the rate of steam production can be 
greatly increased, 

(4) Economy of fuel, since the fuel is burnt more efficiently. 

(5) The draught is independent of atmospheric conditions. 

(6) The flue ganes can be very completely deprived of their 
sensible heat. 

(7) Lower class fuels can be employed. 

(8) The air can bo heated before reaching the fire. This 
heating can be done by utilising the heat in the products of com- 
bustion. This hei t can also be used fpr superheating the steam 
(in case of a steam bjiler). 
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(9) The space occupied by the fans, etc., for producing 
mechanical drauglit is small, and the installation and upkeep 
are also very moderate. , 

A very important point in favour of raechafiical draught is that 
the draught can be varied so as to enable different classes of fuel 
tt)*be burnt in a given furnace, and that the drauglit can be» 
increased or decreased as the thickness or density of the lire is 
varied. * 

Meamrement of DranghL — The direct measurement of the 
quantity (ft air supplied to a furnace, or the quantity of products 
of combustion, is by no means an easy matter. This is because 
of the enormous volume of air used and the high temperature 
of "the products, both factors rendering direct measurement 
diflicult. By means of a knowledge of the temperature, the 
composition of the air and the flue gases, and of the fuel used, 
the quantity of air and products can be calculated. • The 
following example will illustrate this method of calculation. 

In an actual test of a fuel for boiler heating, 500 kilograms of 
dry coke, having the composition 


Carbon 

. . 87-3 

Hydrogen 

. . 0-78 

Oxygen 

. . 2-36 % 

Ash 

9-56 °l° 


lOO-OO 


were burnt per hour. The weight and volume of air necessary 
for the complete combustion of 1 kilo, of this fuel will be : — 


Weight of Oxy;,'pn. Volumo of Oxy;{tjn. 


Carbon, 

873 gms. require ‘2,328 gms. 

1,621 

Hydrogen, 

00 

38-4 „ 

26*8 

Combined II & 0, 

26‘6 „ 

” >> 

— 

Ash, 

1)5*6 „ 

»’ * »» 

— 

• ] 

1,000-0 

23()6-4 • 

1.(15(78 


Air required for 1,000 gra&s of fuel (1 kilo.) : — 

„ 2,3*60-4 X 100 

By weight = 10,289 gms. 


23 

' , 1,6.50-8 X 100 . „ 

By volume ---•• 21 == 7'®®" 
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The composition of the products will then be : — • 


< 



Wpifjlit. 

Volnmo. 

Volumn %. 

Carbon dioxide . 

3,201 gms. 

1,624 litres. 

20-5 °/o 

Water (burning of )/) . 
Water (from combined 

43-2 „ 1 

86*5 „ 

11, “/o 

1 


2f,T, „ J 


Nitrogen . 

7,922-6 „ 

6,210-2 „ 

78-4 °/o 


11,193-4 „ 

7,920-7 „ 

ioo-0 


If the products were analysed in a Hemple or Orsat apparatus 
{cf. p. B6 and f.), the water would be condensed, and hence the 


composition 

Carbon dioxide 

. 20*7 °/o 

1 

■ 


j (since no excess 

Oxygen 

. nil < 

air is assumed 

Nitrogen 

1 

. 79*3 °/o 

( to be used) 


100-0 



The composition of the gases determined were : — 


Carbon dioxide 
Oxygen . 
Carbon monoxide 
Nitrogei; . 


. 9-9 % 

. 9-9 ;/o 

. 7iil 
. JO-2 % 

100-0 


It is evident that a large excess of air has been used. The excess 
of. air can be calculated thus: The oxygen unused 9*9 per cent. 
79 

would correspond to 9-9 X ^ j ^7 volume cf nitrogen = 37*6, 

and the remainder, 80*2 — 37*6 = 42*6, corresponds to the 
oxygen used in burning the fuel. The ratio of the air which 
actually passes through the fire to that used for burning the fuel 
is in the ratio of 80*2 ; 37*0 = 2*1, that is, 2*1 times the air 
theoretically necessary ^^for combustion of the fuel has been 
employed. In the aboVejsxample, therefore, the air used is 

7,861 2*1 = ief,608 litres. 
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Tlfe weight and volume of the products are : — 

Wjsif'lit.. Volume. 

Carbon dioxide . 3,201 gms. 1,024 litres. 

Water vapour . 69‘8 ,, • 80-5 „ 

Oxygen . . 2,6030 „ 1,81 6’0 „ 

Nitrogen . . K),638 ,, 13,041*0 „ 

, 22,.511*8 „ ir),r)()7*5 „ 

This gives as the composition of the water-free gas — 

Voliuiu* %. 

Carbon dioxide .... 9*0 ‘7o 

Oxygen 10*0 % 

Nitrogen % 

100*6 

* 

which agrees with the composition determined by analysis. 
The weight and volume of the products to be removed by the 
chimney when 2*1 times the air theoretically required for com- 
bustion is used are, 22*512 kilos, or 16*675 cub. metres for 
every kilogram of fuel burnt. If the chimney temperature is 
2'/S° C., the temperature at which the draught is greatest, the 
outside temperature remaining at 0° C., then the volume of the 
products will be doubled, viz., 83*1350 cub. metres. Since 500 
kilos, of fuel are burnt per hour, the weight and volume of 
products carried off are 11,256 kilos, or 16,567*5 cub. metres per 
hour. 

This method of calcuhiting the quantity of air employed 
involves a knowledge of the ultimate composition of the fuel, and 
in practice it if^ diilieult to obtain a sample of the fuel sufficiently 
representative of the Composition of the bulk to enable a very 
exact estimate of the quantity of air to be made. 

Lunge has developed a formula by aid of which the volume of 
flue gases can bo calculated. From 10 to 15 (Jjb terminations of 
the carbcvi dioxide content of the flue gases are made, so as to 
obtain a mean value for the* percentage of COg. If this be 
denoted by n, then the total volume of products carried by the 
chimney per kilo, of carbon burnt is by the formula 

• F = 1*854 cubic meffes. 
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Applying this to the above example where ii = 9*9, the total 
volume of produits is 

V = 1-854 

= 16*8714 cubic metres, 

which agrees fairly well with the value found above. This 
formula is used also to calculate the heat lost in the exit gases 
for every kilogram of carbon burnt (see Appendix IV.). 

The reduction of pressure due to the chimney draught or 
induced draught can most simply be measured by a U tube* 
filled with water coloured with an aniline dye. The U tube is 
fixed in an upright position, and a tube bent at right angles is 
fixed on to one limb. This tube passes through a cork or stopper 
which fits into a hole in the chimney or flue wall so as to make 
an airtight joint. The tube extends into the chimney or flue, 
and ^ the end is at right angles to the direction of flow of the 
gases. The difference of level of the licpiid in the two limbs of 
the U tube can be read off by means of a sliding scale divided 
into inches or millimetres. 

For the measurement of draught with any degree of accuracy 
for determining the velocity of flow of the gases the above 
simple apparatus is too rough. In order to gain greater delicacy 
the apparatus shown in Fig. 59 has been designed. This is 
known as Seger’s Differential Manometer. It consists of two 
wide glass tubes B and C connected together by the U tub.e 
A which has been carefully calibrated. The scale D can be 
moved to enable the zero to be adjusted. The apparatus is 
filled with two non-miscible liquids of nearly the same specific 
gravity, so that the point of contact of theTtwo liquids is practically 
at the zero of the scale. Liquids suitable for filling the appara- 
tus are water and aniline, solar oil and dilute alcohol, and to 
render the rea/ling easier one of the liquids can be coloured. 
The apparatus is mounted on a board, which enables it to be 
carried about and hung near the place where the observation is 
to be made. If the pressure to be measured is greater than that 
cf the atmosphere, B,ig. connected by means of a cork and glass 
tube and rubber tube te the space where that pressure prevails ; 
if it is below atmospheric pressure 'the connecti/)n is made to C., 
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one limb in each case remaining open to the atmosphere. An 
increase of pressure at B or a decrease at C causes a change in 
levels of the two surfaces , • 

at B and C. This is iz 
marl^ed by a much 
greater change in posi- 
tion ’of th% contact sur- 
faces of the two non- 
miscible licjuids in the 
“narrow tube A, and this 
movement takes place in 

the ratio of the cross- 

. • • 

sections of the wide tubes 
and the narrow tube A. 

For example, if the ratio 
of the cross-section of the 
narrow tube A to that of 
the wider one B and 0 
is 1 : 30 then a move- 
ment of 1 mm. of the 
surface in B will produce 
a movement of 30 mm. 
of the contact surface in 
A and hente very small 
movements can be mea- 
sured. The scale can be 
divided into inchef^ or 
millimetres or in any 
.arbitrary scale .which 
may be desirable. The 
delicacy of the appara- 
tus can be enhanced by 
increasing Hhe ratio of 
the narrow tube to tlie 



Fro? 59.— Seger’s Differential Manometer. 


wider one and by employing two non-miscible liquids of as near 
the same specific gravity as possible, b^eteral instruments of* 
practically the same principle ?iave been ifiroposed.^ Instruments 
like the above mtXisure the*dilferonce btAween the atmospheric 

P# Q 
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pressure and the {pressure in the space in question, and are called 
manometers. 

Anemometers are instruments which measure the dynamic 
difference of pressure and give the velocity of gas flow directly. 
A simple and fairly extensively used anemometer is that dpe^ to 
Fletcher and modified by Lunge, and this is shown in Fig. 60^ 
In this instrument, both limbs of the U tube a and /' in figure, 
are brought into communication with the current of gas, The 
two tubes which reach into the gas current pass through a cork 
or rubber bung which fits tightly into a hole in the chimney or* 



Fig. 60.— Fletcher’s Anemometer. 


flue wall. One of these 
tubes has its open end 
])arallel to the direction of 
flow of the gases, the otlier 
at right angles to this 
direction {c and d respec- 
tively in figure). 

It is extremely im- 
portant that these tijbes 
should reach well into the 
chimney or flue, and that 
the bent tube d should be 
at right angles to the 
direction of flow, so that 
the gases blow directly 
'' into this tube. Those 


tubes are connected with the U tube by means of stout 
rubber tubing rid the arrangement^ c, by means of which 
c and d can bo put into communication -witii a and or, 
h and a at will, so enabling a check to be obtained on the 
observations. The U tube is filled with ether to the zero of 
the vernier scale: The current of air passing c produces a 
diminution of pressure, and hence the ether rises'' in a ; and 
the air blowing in d produces f.n increase of pressure in d 
^nd hence the ether sinks in h. The difference between the 
levels of the liquid in a and h is read off on the millimetre scale 
which is provided with a vernier. A ta])le is supplied with “ 
each instrumenf, , which gives (in feet or metres, per second), 
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the velocity of flow corresponding to the dhTerenees of level 
observed. 

Eecently another form of gas measurer h^s been proposed, 
known •as a “ Eota Measure.” This consists of a vertical glass 
tiibo which contains a float. When-the current of gas passes up 
the tube the float rotates and rises to a height which varies with 
the veloci^ of the current of^as. The float does not come int:) 
contact with the walls of the glass tube, and hence is very sensi- 
tive to chan^ges of velocity. The glass tube is graduated either into 
inches, millimetres, or into divisions corresponding to a dejinito 
velocity of gas current. This instrument is said to he extremely 
accut^te, and the makers assert that it can be used for ho h large 
and small (piantities of gas, for 1 or 2 litres per hour or for 
iflany thousands. It is dillicult to see how this insirumenc could 
be used to measure the quantity of gas carried by a chiipnoy 
unless the gases be cooled to a temperature not rnncli above 
ordinary atmospheric temperature. 




CHAPTER XIV 

PruNACE Efficiency and Fuel Economy 

The question of ofliciency of combustion has been dealt 
with in a jircvious chapter (</. Chap. XJI.). It is now .neces- 
sary to consider the various heat losses wjiich accompany all 
technical uses of fuel, and where possible to indicate where 
a measure or estimate of the amount of each loss may be 
arrived at. 

The losses can be classified as : — 

(1) Combustion losses : 

(a) Incomplete combustion of carbon forming CO, or the 
formation of dense smoke, or the loss of combustible gases, 
hydrogen and hydrocarbons, in the flue gases. 

(b) 'Incomplete combustion of the fuel owing to the combustible 
material falling with the ash into the ashpit. 

(2) Radiation losses : losses of heat by radiation and conduc- 
tion from the furnace walls, etc. 

(3) Loss of heat in the products of combustion. 

(4) Loss of heat in the working substance; suyh as fluid metal 

or molten slag, which are run out of the, furnace. ■* 

(5) Loss of heat in the hot ashes, which fall\)ut of the furnace * 
into the ashpit. 

These losses will now be briefly discussed. 

(1) Combustion ‘losses; 

(a) The formation of carbon monoxide jn a furnace indicates 
either careless firing or improper afi: supply, except in cases like 
/he iron blast furnace,, where the reactions tend to produce CO, 
When carbon monoxide is formed and escapes combustion the 
loss is a twofofS^ one— carbon is lost as monoxide, and carbon 
burning to carbo,n monoxide evolves less h^at than carbon 
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burjiing to carbon dioxide. Tliis can be emphasised by compar- 
ing the two thermo-chemical equations 

C 4- (h = C ()2 + 97,000 eij^lories, 

c + <>i = CO + 29,000 

and hence it is seen that when carbon ])urns to carbon monoxide 
only ab(>ut 0*3 of the heat obtainable by complete combus- 
tion is evolved. The other combustible gases, hydrogen and 
liydrocarbims, are only found in traces in products of combustion, 
but they may bo found in considerable quantities in products 
of combustion from explosion engines, or from furnaces fired by 
gas.gr oil. The analysis of due gases, when regularly made, 
forms a means of checking both firing and air supply. 

The two ratios 

and - 

[CO,] [COJ + LUO,]’ 


[CYl] and [CO 2 I denoting the percentage by volume of carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide respectively, are extremely impor- 

The ratio gives the ratio of the quantity of carbon 


tant. 


burnt to carbon monoxide to that burnt to carbon dioxide, while 


the ratio quantity of carbon 

burnt to carbon monoxide to the total carbon liurnt. These two 

Y701 

ratios can vary within limits, 9 to infinity and 


quantity of CO can vary 

from 0 to 34*7 per cent, and the CO.y from 0 to 21 per cent, by 
volume. The iiercentageof carbon dioxide in the fluegases from 
a furnace depends upon the form of the furnace. The furnaces 
are constructed so as to give complete comlAistion with the least 
possible exces of ai»*. In boilers which are mechanically stoked 
the percentage of carbon dioxide is from U) to 12 percent. ; hand* 
stoked boilers give lower CO^ figures ^lan the above, while in 
certain smelting furnaces, such as reverberatory furnaces, tne 
CO 2 may fall as low as 4 to ^6 per cent, owing^to the admission of 
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large quantities of air through the working doors. The carbon 
monoxide in thesA cases is usually a mere trace, if not nil It 
is frequently more advantageous in practice to allow a small 
quantity of comb^iatible gas (-0, etc., to escape, rather than to 
ensure complete combustion by employing a large excess'bf air. 

(h) The loss of fuel caused by the ash(^s carrying more or* less 
unburnt fuel into the ashpit varies greatly with the nature of, the 
fuel. It has already been pointed out that coals behave 'differently 
when heated {cf, p. 135). In some cases they sinter or cake, form- 
ing a more or less compact mass, and in other cases they break up , 
and decrepitate in the lire, flying into small fragments which 
subsequently easily fall through the bars into the ashpit. If the 
asb melts and tends to form ‘‘clinker” the semi-fused pr<vduct 
readily entraps pieces of coal or coke, prevents its combustion, 
and carries it finally into the ashpit. In the same way, when fine 
coal pr slack is used, it finds its way through the firebars with 
the ashes or clinkers which are periodically removed. This source 
of loss can be greatly reduced by suitable design of grate and by 
careful selection of the class of fuel for the particular purpose in 
view. 

The loss of carbon in the form of smoke is not so serious as 
might bo supposed. When a chimney is emitting dense black 
smoke'the proportion of carbon lost is not very considerable, and if 
it were not for the fouling of the atmosphere and, in mjiny cases, 
the injury to vegetation, it might bo neglected. When a chimney 
is emitting dense black smoke it is a sign that very incomplete 
combustion is taking place in the furnace. Many devices have 
been proposed for smoke prevention, such as cUusing the products 
of combustion to pass through a strongly-le-eated space, or through 
the more strongly-heated zones of the fire. The smoke deposits 
soot in the flues through which it passas and thereby reduces the 
effective area of the flues, and hence reduces t^e draught. Soot 
is by no means pur5 carbon, but contains, in addition to carbon, 
hydrogen in small quantity ; soot may be a highly polymerised 
hydrocarbon, and it is difficult ic rembve the hydrogen completely 
from it. As a genera} rule, the greatest quantity of smoke is 
evolved immediately after fresh coal has been introduced into the 
furnace, and it is accompanied by a*^reater or lessor proportion 
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of dfstillation products of the coal, such as the volatile hydro- 
carbons. Thus the emission of dense smoke into the atmosphere, 
apart from its injurious i)roporties, is objectionable because it»is a 
sign of incomplete combustion, and because wifli it unburnt gases 
may be escaping, entailing a considerable loss of fuel. 

When a furnace h lighted up, a certain quantity of heat is 
absorbed by the walls, firebars, brickwork and other parts. This 
occasions a considerable consumption of fuel for “ heating up ” 
when* the furnace is used intermittently, but when it is used 
• continuousfy these sources of loss become negligible. 

A very considerable loss is occasioned by the conduction and 
radiation of heat by the walls of the furnace, the free surface of 
the fife, or the surface of a steam boiler. These losses can bo 
gjreatly reduced by surrounding the various parts with some heat- 
insulating material, such as slag wool, fossil meal, or asbestos. 
The non-conducting properties of many of the substances employed 
for this purpose depend upon their cellular nature, the cells being 
filled with air, which is a bad conductor of heat. 

The conduction and radiation losses are also reduced by build- 
ing; the boilers or furnaces in batteries, thereby reducing the 
number of walls exposed to the atmosphere. 

In some cases the radiation and conduction losses are purposely 
increased by cooling the walls of the furnace or other heated part 
by a wa^er jacket through which cold water is kept flowing. 
This is frequently done in certain metal smelting furnaces and in 
gas engines, the reason bqing that the various parts last longer 
and repairs can be more easily effected when they are necessary. 
It^, in fact, a balancing of the heat loss against gain in life of the 
apparatus, and conveniSnce, and from an economic standpoint the 
advantage is on the side of the longer life, etc. The loss of heat 
due to these two causes vafies very greatly in different cases, and 
it is difficult to obtain a reliable measurement otit. It is usually 
taken as difference between the total heat introduced into the 
furnace (/.c., the heat evolved t)y the combustion of the fuel and 
the heat brought in by the air, if heated) and the heat converted 
into work plus the heat losses which ca» accounted for in the 
other ways here mentioned. These losies in ^.neral vary from 
C to 15 per cent^ for steaw Iboilers, ai^d are very much higher 
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in metallurgical furnaces, reaching 50 to OO per cent, in to case 
of Siemens steel furnaces. Blast furnaces differ from each 
other according to the method of construction, but 15 to 25 per 
cent, can be taken as an average figure. 

There is no method of measuring these losses directly, but 
it can be pointed out here that the quantity of heat which 
passes through a given cross-section of material in a given -time 
can be calculated by means of the formula 


where K is the coefficient of heat conductivity, that is, the quantity 
of heat which passes through each square millimetre of sur^iice of 
a plate 1 mm. thick per second when there is a difference of 
temperature of C. between the two faces of the plate. 

and ti are the temperatures of the two sides of the plate. 
z = the time in seconds. 
q = the cross-section in square millimetres. 

(I = the thickness of the plate in millimetres. 

K varies with each material and also with the temperature. 

The radiation of heat follows the Stefan Boltzmann law 
already referred to on p. 99. The quantity of heat radiated 
can bb calculated from the equation 


Q 


Cqz 

10,000 


Uiv • 


where Q is the quantity of heat radia<ied by one square metre of 
surface per hour. 

Cl = a constant depending upon ^he nature of the Sub- 
stance or material. 

= the absolute temperature of the radiating body. 

Ti = the absolute temperature of the body which receives 
the radiations. 

z = the time in hours. * , 

q = the area of the radin ting ‘surfaces in square metres. 

f The above formula^ w only rigorously true for the theoretical 
black body. ^ i 

At present thes^ equat^ions canno*!; be modified so as to enable 
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a refiable measure of the heat lost by radiation and conduction 
to be made. 

(3) Loss of heat in products of combustion. 

Thej)roducts of combustion pass into the chimney flues at high 
temperatures. Tliey carry away a large quantity of sensible heat, 
tfie amount of which varies with the composition of the exit gases. 
It depends primarily upon the composition and specific heats of 
the product and upon their temperature. In order to calculate the 
heatfost in the products, an analysis must be made of the flue gases, 
so as to as* er tain their average composition during a considerable 
period of working — an hour, shift, or day. The quantity of coal 
burnt during that time, its calorific i)ower, and the temperature 
and*volume of the products must be known. The magnitude of 
those losses is different in different operations. For example, in 
a carefully fired steam boiler, working with no great excess of 
air, and with the gases entering the chimney flue at a tempera- 
ture of 200° to 300° C. above the surrounding atmosphere, the 
loss is about 15 to 25 per cent. In smelting furnaces, where the 
gases enter the flues at a very much higher temperature, the 
loss is correspondingly greater, and may reach 00 to 70 per 
cent. The whole of the heat passing into the chimney flues 
must not be reckoned as loss, for, as already pointed out on 
p. 218, a temperature difference between the gases in the 
chimney and the outside air is necessary to actuate the draught. 
If the gases were cooled to the same temperature as the air 
outside, the chimney would no longer draw, and mechanical 
draught would have to be employed. The mechanical draught 
r^uires powef to efrive it, and hence, in the end, requires a certain 
consumption of fuel. It is important to control the temperature at 
which the gases enter the chimney, since there is a temperature 
at which the chimney drSws best, and, as already shown, this is 
about 273° C. alx)ve the surrounding air, but at temperatures con- 
siderably below this the draught is still good enough for supply - 
ing the air necessai^^ for comPnistion and removing the products. 

When mechanical drau^it is employed, the products may be 
cooled down to any extent., This is efii'tjpted by employing t^ie 
heat in the products of combustion tQ superljpat the steam, to 
hfeat the air su^jplied to tjie* furnace, (jr to h^at the feed water 
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supplied to the boiler. In practice it is not possible on economical 
grounds to cool tfle products down to ordinary air temperatures, 
anil, so obtain nearly all their sensible heat. The reason of this 
is that below a ceiHain temperature gases give up their heat vei'y 
slowly, and hence the rate of flow through the flues would be 
slow and the heat economisers would be<very long and dillicfilt 
to construct, and the small gain of heat more than outweighed by 
the expense of construction. 

A very successful method of economising heat in products of 
combustion has been used in an electrical supplj^ station in ♦ 
London, and the author is indebted to the designer and engineer 
for the following details. The steam boilers were altered from 
natural to induced draught, worked by a fan. The libated 
products of combustion were passed through a main air heateri 
an economiser, and a preliminary air heater. The air required 
by the furnaces for combustion of the fuel passed first through 
the preliminary air heater, where its temperature was raised ; it 
then passed to the main air heater, from which it issued at a 
relatively high temperature and passed to the furnaces. The 
temperature changes, measured during actual test, are ‘as 
follows : — 


Gases leaving main heater 
Gases entering economiser 

Gases leaving economiser 

Gases leaving j)reliminary 
heater on way to chimney 

Temperature of atmosphere . 
Air entering main heater 
^ir entering furnaces * 


1. 

2. 

3. 

( 284“<.C. 

284° C. 

284° C. 

( 642“ F. 

542° r. 

642° F. 

( 254° C. 

'219*' C. 

204°. C. 

1 488“ F.r 

425° F. 

398*^1'’. 

( 197° 0. 

not 

149° C. 

1 377° F. 

taken 

300° F. 

( 155° C. 

139° 0. 

133° C. 

( 311° F. 

281° F. 

271° F. 

( 11° C. 

10° c. 1 

40° C. 

t • 51° F. 

, 50° F. 

102° F. 

I 65° C. 

not 

65° C. 

1 146“ F. 

taken 

146° F. 

1 137° 0. 

115° C. 

130° C. 

i 278° F. 

' t 

O 

289° F. 

f 

262° F. 
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Tke effect of lieatiug tUe air supplied to the furnaces was that 
a great increase in economy of fuel was effected, and "the 
output of steam from the boilers greatly increased. , 

The enormous increase in the amount of water evaporated per 
hour wTien heated air is employed can be seen from* the following 
figules. The tests wer«. made upon two boilers, viz., a Stirling 
and a Babcock. The coal used was small Welsh coal, having a 
calorific power of 13,500 B.T.U. per lb. as worked. 


• 

Stirling;. 

JJii bcopk. 


1 Ct.l<I Air. 

Hot Air. 

('old Air. 

Hot Air. 

• • 

Weight ef water evaporated.) 

• Lbs. of water per hour I 

22,910 

40,9(56 

15,800 

• 

24,600 


These enormous increases are due to, first, the extra heat 
brought into the furnace by the hot air, and, second, the increased 
rate of combustion of the fuel, so that a greater quantity of coal 
cati be burnt per unit of grate area. The economical combustion 
of fuel depends very largely upon the solution of the problem of 
utilising waste heat, and one of the most serious losses occurs in 
the heated exit gases, * 

(4) Lo«5s of heat in the working substance. 

A certain quantity of lieat is carried away in the working sub- 
stance. In a steam boilgr a loss of heat is experienced in the 
exhaust steam ; in metal smelting furnaces, the hot metal and the 
sljig which arevun*out from time to time, or, in some cases, con- 
tinuously, constitute a«7ery considerable heat loss. The exhaust 
steam from steam engines is condensed, so that the resulting 
water is at a fairly high temperature, 50*^ to 80° C., and this is 
returned to the •boiler, thereby effecting a vjery considerable 
economy.. Again, in many metallurgical 'operations, the hot 
metal is transferred from one furnace to the other, without 
allowing it to solidify, thereby avoiding the necessity of re- 
melting, and consequently reducing the*(yn sumption of fuel &ry\ 
reducing the loss of heat. An example of ^is is the direct 
eoftversion of jron into ^tJel by the, Bessemer and Siemens- 
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Martin processes, in which the iron is conveyed in a molten 
stsfte directly froin the blast furnace to the Bessemer converter 
or i^iemens furnace. 

Slags, which are tapped out of furnaces periodically, or, as 
the iron blast furnace, run out continuously, are sometimes used 
for heating the air supplied to worksliopsK 

(5) Loss of heat in falling ashes. ^ 

The ash which remains after combustion of the fuel has to be 
removed from the furnace from time to time, and since this is 
raked out in a strongly heated condition, it constitiiies a source* 
of loss of heat. When tlie ash is easily fusible, and forms 
clinker, particles of unburnt fuel are readily trapped, and are 
removed from the furnace with the ashes. This source dt loss 
is closely connected with that described in (?.) (h) above. When 
the draught is very fierce, heated ashes and unburnt coal are 
ejected through the chimney or funnel. 

Locomotives, especially when working heavily, i.c., drawing a 
heavy train or ascending a ste(3p gradient, throw out showers 
of sparks and, according to observations made, these sparks 
account for a loss of about 10 per cent, of the fuel, and this Toss 
was increased under certain conditions of working to ‘20 per 
cent. 

The ashes removed from furnaces should be regularly 
examined and tested for unburnt fuel, and if this is considerable, 
the calorific power must be determined in a calorimeter, as 
described for fuel in Chap. IV., and , from the results obtained 
and from a knowledge of the calorific power of the original fuel, 
the percentage loss of heat due to this cause^^can’be estimate^. 

The amount of heat usefully employed depends upon the extent 
to which the above losses are avoided. 

The measure of efliciency of a sUeam boiler is practically 
universaHy concjBtled co be the amount of water evaporated per 
unit weight of fuel burnt, i.c., lbs. of water evaporated per 
lb. of fuel burnt. A dilliculty 'here arises, since, in order to 
make a comparison of diftereno boilers, equally good coal should 
}^e used, the feed watej: «supplied at the sam(i temperature, and 
the steam raised^ to the s,*inio pressure. As this is impossible in 
making tests, a ^taiidar^l has been adopted, and all tests kre 
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brought to this standard for comparison. This is called the 
“ Equivalent evaporation from and at 100® C. (212® F.) por’lb. 
oj combustible,” or the evaporation if the ci^^l used had been 
without ash, the feed water supplied at boiling point, and the 
steaja delivered at atmospheric pressure. The equivalent 
evaporation is calculated from the formula 

P r /I + 0*3 (^2 - ‘^12) + (212 - M\ 

» where 

P = evaporation^ observed per pound of combustible, 

/2 = temperature of the steam at observed pressure, 

•Yi = temperature of feed water. 

• The efficiency of ti smelting furnace can be expressed as the 
quantity of metal melted or reduced from its ore per unit W(ught 
of fuel burnt ; and that of an annealing furnace can, in a similar 
way, be expressed as the weight of metal annealed per unit weight 
of fuel burnt. 

^'he heat given up both to the working substance and to the 
surrounding objects takes place in accordance with the same laws. 
This depends upon several factors, namely ; — 

(1) The heatiiuf st/?*/ace,‘and consequently the heating gurface 
in boilers, for example, is increased by the employment of water 
tubes and fire tubes, so exposing the maximum surface possible 
to the heat of the furnace and of the hot products. 

(2) The difference of temperature between the furnace and 
working substance should be as high as possible. 

^his follows* directly from a consideration of the equation for 
the conduction pf heal given on p. 282, since it is evident that 
the greater the difference (^2 — ^i), the greater is the magnitude 
of(?. ' ^ . 

(3) The products should have as great a. specific, heat *as 

possible. • ^ 

It has already been pointed out that the air supply should not 
be excessively great, but must be so regulated as to give the 
most complete combustion with the miaiinum excess of air. » 

The specific heat of the products is greatest j^hen they contain 
a large proportion of carbon dioxide ajjd water vapour, and hence 
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fuels rich in carbgn and hydrogen are employed. It has already 
been shown that water gas is a more efficient heating agent than 
DoWson or produ^'jer gas, which contain large proportions of 
nitrogen. The specific heats of carbon dioxide and watenvapour 
are not only higher than that of nitrogen, but they change cop- 
siderably with the temperature. For thffi reason, the content of 
carbon dioxide is kept as high as possible in exit gase s, 12 per 
cent, by volume being a fair average figure for carefully,, fired 
boilers, and this can easily be maintained when worj^ing under 
constant load, and especially when mechanical stokers are 
employed. 

(4) Time of contact between heating substance and working 
substance. 

This follows from (1) above, and hence tlid velocity of flow di 
the gases through the furnace must not be too great. The 
velocity is, however, limited by the quantity of fuel which has to 
be burnt in a given time in order to produce the desired effect, 
and hence it may be more economical to burn a larger quantity 
of fuel and shorten the time required to complete the work than 
to economise fuel and to lengthen the time of work. As pointed 
out above, the heating apparatus might be very considerably 
lengthened, so increasing the time of contact with the heating 
substance. Here again economical and practical grounds set a 
limit, and when the apparatus exceeds this, the small heat gain 
is more than outweighed by difficulty of construction, space 
occupied, and cost of maintenance. » 

The increase in economy effected by utilising waste heat for 
heating the feed water and the air supplied to the'^urnace is V€;y 
strikingly illustrated by some figures of ' costs, supplied to the 
author by a prominent London engineer in connection with 



Units to 
Mains. 

«Uost of 
Coal Used. 

Cost of (Xial 
per Unit. 

c 

o 

£ 

d. 

Natural draught .... 

J two-stage air heating and § 

W,240 

114 

0*358 

^natural draught .* 

86,093 

124 

0*847 

Two-stage air heading . ® . 

«88,437 

115 

0*882 

. . • . c 
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certain tests on the two-stage air-heating system previously 
mentioned. The boilers were run for three successive weeks and 
the steam employed for generating electricity, The coal con- 
sumed #nd the units of electricity supplied to the mains were 
measured, and the cost per unit calculated on the coal burnt. 

^y employing air he^fting and forced draught, the quantity of 
stea^ pei%boiler was greatly increased, and apart from the very 
considerable economy in fuel, a saving in outlay of capital was 
effected, owing to the increase of output per boiler, reducing the 
number oflioilers necessary to cope with the work. 



CIIAPTEE XV 


Heat Balances, Furnace and Boiler Tests 

The actual working of steam boilers and furnaces with various 
classes of fuel has to be tested and comi3ared with wofking which 
is theoretically possible, and with the results obtained in practice : 
the Jictual testing of a steam boiler necessitates a large number 
of observations and measurements. In general, it is necessary to 
observe or determine — , 

(1) The weight of fuel burnt in a given time. 

(2) , The composition of the fuel, and its calorific power. 

(3) The quantity of ash collected in the ash pit. 

(4) The quantity of water evaporated in a given time. 

(5) The temperature and composition of the exit gases. 

(6) The pressure, and hence the temperature of the steam, ' 

(7) The temperature of the feed water supplied to boiler. 

(8) The temperature of the air supplied to the furnace. 

(9) The barometric pressure and the draught (natural or 

artificial). # 

Further, if the trials are made in order to compare one boiler 
with another, care must be taken that the conditions are as 
nearly as possible the same at the time of starting and stopping 
each trial. From the above data, the perforfnan^e of the boilp 
can be judged, and a comparison mad® with other boilers of 
different design. A conclusion can thus be arrived at as to the 
suitability of the equipment in questidn. 

• From a knowleclge 'of the quantity of fuel burnt, its calorific 
power, the temperature and quantity of the air sqpplied to 
the furnace, the total heat genera'ced can b& calculated. 

From the quantity of water e^^aporated, and the temperature of 
^ed water and steam, c the quantity of heat converted into a 
useful form can be obtaiped, since it is almost universally con- 
ceded that this faiftor constitutes a ‘measure of the efficiency^ of 
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the toiler. This is usually expressed as the eqfuivalent evapara- 
tion from and at 212^ F. (see p. 2B7). From the temperature, 
composition, ([uantity, and specific heats of* the products of 
combuiition, the quantity of heat lost in the exit {^ases can be 
calcylated. 

From the quantity of ash and its calorific power when it con- 
tains an;^ considerable quantity of combustible material, and 
the quantity of carbon monoxide in the exit gases, the loss due 
to incomplete combustion can be calculated, and the heat lost in 
the hot ashes can also be estimated. 

The dilYerence betwdbn the total heat generated in the furnace 
and ^he heat usefully employed plus the sum of the above losses, 
gives the heat lost by conduction and radiation or otherwise 
utiaccounted for. * 

In cases of a blast furnace, the heat usefully employed is 
calculated from the weight of iron reduced, and the heat required 
for its reduction, and the heat in the iron when run out of the 
furnace. 

|he working of a gas producer is judged from the temperature, 
composition, calorific power, and quantity of the gas. A smelting 
furnace or annealing furnace is judged by the quantity, tempera- 
ture, and specific heat of the metal melted or annealed. It is 
customary in this country to employ the Fahrenheit degree, the 
British Tlfermal Unit per lb. of fuel, the pound as unit of weight, 
and the cubic foot as unit of volume. (For the relationship 
between those and the mtjtric weights and measures used in 
the foregoing chapter’s, see Appendix V.) 

an exampie of the results obtained in an actual test of a 
steam boiler, whiah is typical of such trials, the following figures 
supplied by Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox will serve. 

The boilers tested were two of Babcocl^ and Wilcox’s welli 
known water tube typo and provided with sepaVate grates 4 ft. 
10 ins. in -width by 6 ft. in l(yigth. The firebars were in. 
thick, and the spaces between the bars constituted 27*5 per cent, 
of the total grate area. 

The boilers were worked for 60 per cent.* of the time of trial* 
by natural draught and for tl*e remainder of tWe time the air 
was supplied by iajectors» feed water heater and an economiser 
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were used for boating the water previously to entrance into the 
boiler. The complete data of the test are as follows : — 

(i) Fud. The fuel consisted of good gas coke having the corp- 
position, when free from moisture which can be remftjved by 
drying at 100° C. (212° l\)~ 


Carbon . 

. 87-80% 

Hydrogen 

. . . 0-78% 

Oxygen . 

. . . 2-36 % 

Nitrogen 

. 0-00 % 

Sulphur . 

. . . 1-29 'Vo 

Ash 

. . 7. 8-27 'Vo 


lOO-OO 


Loss of weight of coke when dried at 212 ' L. == 2*1) per cent. 
Caloriiic power directly measured in calorimeter = 12,831 B.T.U. 
per lb. fuel. 


Total weight of fuel fired in 7| hours . 

8,640 lbs. 

„ „ dry fuel fired in 7^ hours . 

8,309 „ . 

„ „ ash and uncoiisumed carbon 

O 

rejected 

709 

„ „ combustible burnt 

7,680 „ 

< „ coke fired per hour . 

1,162 „ 

„ „ dry coke fired per hour 

1,118 „ 

Combustible burnt per hour .... 

1,024 „ 

(2) Gases and air. Temperatures — 


Temperature of external air (mean) . 

63-2'’ P. 

,, stokehold . . . . ^ . 

O ■ 

Average temperature of products le^iving boilers 

561-5^ P. 

Average temperature of products leaving 'econo- 


misers ........ 

361-4° P. 


(3) Compositioh of 'products — 

* Before Economiser. After Economiser. 
Carbon dioxide . . / 9-88 % .by voL 8’70 % by vol. 

Carbon monoxide . . 0^05 % 0*05 °/o 

* Oxygen ; . ^ , . 9-82 % 10*80 % 

Nitrogen * ? , . 80*25 °/o 80*27 % . 

io^fto ^ioo~db 
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• . * 

Before Economiser. After Ecoiiomispr 

These gases consist of pro- 
ducts of combustion . 52*82 % • 47*68 % 

Sur|)lus air ... 47*18 % 52*82 % 

100*00 ioo-oo 

vVeigllfc of products per lb. dry coke burnt . . 12*01 lbs. 

„ surplus air per lb. dry coke burnt . 9*01 „ 

,, , water vapour m air per lb. dry coke 

burnt 0*24 ,, 

,, water va|)our from coke per lb. dry 

coke burnt 0*08 „ 

„ gases, air, water vapour per lb. coke 

burnt 22*25 ,, 

Ciipacity of gases for heat per lb. coke burnt 5*862 B.l’.U. 

(4) Evaporation — 

Weight of water evaporated to steam at 158*8 lbs. 
pressure per sq. in. (absolute) = 362*4’^ F. per 

• lb. of dry coke fired 8*85 lbs. 

Equivalent evaporation from and at 212'^ F. : — 

{a) From calorimetric value of dry coke . . 18*27 „ 

(h) Obtained per 11). of dry coke fired . . 10*25 „ 

(r*) * ,, combustible burnt . 11*20 „ 

The steam produced was free from unevaporated water. The 


economiser accounted for ^*62 per cent. 

of the evaporation 

achieved. 



(8 ^^/ feat produced in Jnrnace — 



Heat produced by the combustion of the coke, 

B.T.U. 

per lb 

, 

12,813 

Heat in coke, ^ater vapour and air supplied 

154 

Total . . . . . 

• 

1279^ 

(6) Heat appropriated by hdtler, etc. 

H.T.U. 


Heat absorbed by water in boiler 

9,147 = 

70-5*% 

V „ , economise j 

756 = 

5-9 % 

Totujl 

9,»08 = 

76-4 % 
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, (7) Ilmt carried away 

(a) Products of combustion . 

(h) Surplus air (nitrogen and oxygen ) 
(r) Water vapour contained in air . 
(d) „ „ from moisturq in 

coke . 

Total loss in products . 


B.T.U. 

1,039 =; 8-0 7o 

971 = 7-r^^io 
42 =? 0*8 

« . 

39 ^= 

2,091*"= 10-1% 


(8) Heat loss due to— 

(a) Imperfect combustion , \ . 
{h) Unburnt carbon in ashes . 

(r) Ashes drawn from furnace 
(d) Radiation, conduction, etc. 

Total sundry losses 


9 = 0*1 ‘v; 
2 () =^. 0 - 2 ‘70 
40 = 0-3 % 
898 = 6-9‘7o 

973 = 


Hence, the final balance of heat per lb. dry coke burnt is : — 


B.T.U. 

^rotal heat usefully emidoyed . . 9,903 = 76*4 ^/o 

Total heat lost 8,064 = 23-G % 

Total heat produced per lb. of 
dry coke burnt . . . 12,967 lOO’O 


The result can also be considered from the standpoint of the 
boilers only, leaving out the performance of the economiser, or 
separating the two. If this is done for tl^e above trial the heat 
balance becomes : — 

Boilers Only. 

• (1) Total hea*t produced in furnace per H^. of dry 

coke . • 

Heat brou^dit in by air, iooisture, and coke * 


B.T.U. 

(2) Heat apiwropriated by water boiler ^ 9,147 


B.T.U. 

12,813 

154 

12,967 

t 

7 «- 6 % 
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(3) *TIeai carried away in — 

B.T.U.' 


(a) Products of combustion . 

1,591 = 

12-8 % 

(h) Surplus air (nitrogen and oxygen) 

1,254 = 


(#) Water vapour in air . 

(d) Water vapour from moisture in 

()1- 

0-5 '7, 

coke . ' . 

42 = 

0-3 “/o 

Total loss in products . 

2,948 

22-8 % 

(4) yicat loss due to — 



(a) imperfect combustion 

9 = 

01 “/„ 

(//) IInl)urntcar^(on in ashes . 

20 = 

0-2 

(r) Ashes drawn from furnace . 

40 = 

0-3 "lo 

\d) Eadiation, conduction, etc. 

797 = 

(51 

To*tal sundry losses 

872 


For the boilers, therefore, the balance is — 

B.T.U. 

• 

Total heat u8(ifully employed . . 

, Total heat lost when no economiser is 

9,147 = 

70-5 % 

used 

3,820 = 

29-r) % 



lOO-O 


Economtsku Only. 


The heat available for heating the economiser per lb. of coke 
burnt is 2,918, and ibis heat is contained in the hot gases leaving 

A 

the boilers. 

.The heat utili,^ed by the economiser per lb. of dry coke burnt 

Ann 
IS :-5 

B.T.II. 


Heat absorbed by wate” in economiser 
Heat lost in gases, excess air, water • 


750 = 25-7 7o 


•2,091 = 70*9 7o 
101 = 3‘4 7o 

Total heat available for economiser 2,948 100*0 


vapour 

Heat lost by radiation conduction 


Th« relatively large proportion of the beat aviylable for heat- 
ing the economisjr which lost in the product® of combustion 
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is due to the fact that the heat is contained in a large volume of 
gds and the temperature comi)arativeIy low. In order to abstract 
more of this hea^t the size of the economisers would have to be 
greatly increased, and then the initial cost and the interest hn^ 
capital would outweigh the gain in heat and the resulting fuel 
economy. ♦ ' 

The efliciency of the boilers, etc., from the above tj*ial can be 
stated thus : — 

*} 

EfiBciency of boilers and economisers . 76*4 

„ „ alone .... 70*5%^ 

„ economiser alone . . . 25*7 % 

The efficiency in each case refers to the heat nrailahle for heating 
at each particular stage. Thus the boilers alone absorb 70*5 per 
cent, of the total heat evolved in the furnaces, and the econo- 
misers 5*9 per cent., but the economisers have only a portion of 
the total heat evolved in the furnaces available for heating them, 
and they employ 25*7 per cent, of this heat. In practice it is 
frequently the case that vast quantities of heat are lost, owing to 
that heat being at a low temperature, and in some respect^ is 
like the water which has driven a water-wheel, and consequently 
has sunk to a lower level. The quantity of water is the same, 
but it is at a low’er level and hence cannot economically do further 
work. Heat can he resolved into a capacity factor and an inten- 
sity factor ; the capacity factor S is termed the entropy, and the 
intensity factor T is the temperature^ and hence if a quantity of 
heat q is available for doing work it can be written 

- q = T, S., ^ 

—q because the heat is absorbed by the working substance and 
therefore disappears. Now a monKjnt's consideration of this 
velationship will'show that for any value of f there are an in- 
finitely large number of valued for T and S respective^, and that 
for small values of T the valueslior S are (jK)rrespondingly large j 
ill other words, low temperature means high entropy. It there- 
^fore^ follows that the mantity of heat contained in a given mass 
of material may be inniy tely great, hut the temperature difference 
is' such that in ^e present state o'i' j^nowledge^tbe heat cadnot 
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be utilised. The woik done bj*heat i& dependent upon a differ- 
ence of temperature. The transformation of heat into mechani- 
cal energy (work) requires an intermediate substance or a working 
, substance (water in the steam engine, the products of combrfttion 
in the^xplosion engine) which will absorb the heart at one tern- 
p^riiture and r;eject it at a lower temperature. Owing, however, 
to the imperfect means of utilising the heat and transferring it 
to the v^rking substance, the employment of heat at a low tem- 
perai-ure is not possible on economic grounds. For example, 
1,000 gallons of sea- water at 60^^ F. contain 000,000 B.T.U., and 
in order to produce this quantity of heat nearly half a hundred- 
weight of high-class sl^arn coal would have to be burnt ; but there 
are.po means available by which the former heat energy can be 
converted into mechanical work. The heat balances of practi- 
cally all healing pt-ocesses show that a very large proportion of 
the heat generated is lost. In the above example the efficiency 
of the boilers is 76*4 per cent., which means that 76*4 pet cent, 
of the heat of the fuel is transferred to the working substance. 
When this is converted into . work it has to pass to the 
cylinders of the engine, where the steam expands from the 
boiler pressure to that of the atmosphere and performs work 
during its expansion. The steam loaves the cylinders at a fairly 
high temperature, and a large number of heat losses again accom- 
pany the transformation of the energy of the steam into work, so 
that finSlly only a small fraction of the total heat evolved in the 
furnace is converted into work. In many cases the exhaust steam 
from reciprocating steanf engines is employed to drive a turbine, 
and a large amount of power is developed in this way, and the 
ftiJat losses due to this cause reduced to a very considerable 
extent. The efficiency of a turbine is mirdi greater than that of 
a reciprocating steam engine, but the problem of the most com- 
plete transformation of the heat energy of goal, or fuel generally, is 
still unsolved. ^Ihe fewer the number.of stqps I'equired to convert 
the heat of combustion of fuel jpto work the greater the efficiency of 
the transformation, and in the ideal case the transference would 
probably be direct, without the intervention of a working suljptance. 

The choice of fuels for any particulffUindustrial operation ie- 
^piids upon a number of conyiderations*which c^n only be indicated 
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hero. Many, metallurgical operations, such as the manufactiiBe of 
iron and steel, of bronze, the refining of copper for subsequent 
drawing into wire, etc., for electrical purposes, require that the fuel 
used should be as fbw as possible in sulphur and arsenic. Sul^ 
phnr is injurious to the iron, and both sulphur and arsemc are 
injurious and even ruinous from a standpoint of electrical conduc- 
' tivity tests, for copper. Again, in the case of iron, where the 
fuel comes into contact with the reduced metal, the composition 
i and quantity of the ash is extremely important: firstly, bec^iuse 
certain constituents of the ash, sulphur, phosphorus and silicon 
(as silica) readily find their way into the iron which is produced ; 
and secondly, because the ash has to be relnoved from the fur- 
nace by means of the slag, and the charge of the furnace hrs to 
be arranged so as to allow sufiicient fiiix for the removal of the. 
slag-forming ingredients of the ash, as well as those present in 
the ore itself. For steam-raising purposes, the conditions under 
which^e boilers work largely determine the quality of the fuel 
employed. Where a boiler is subject to a fairly constant demand 
and whore the boiler cajmcity is ample, a relatively low quality 
fuel may be used. Thus in many cases refuse of various kinds 
is burnt and the heat generated used for heating boilers. 
Kefuse, such as domestic refuse, the refuse from the crush- 
ing of^the sugar cane (which is known as “bagasse” or 
“ megasse ”), and rice husks, in rice-producing countries, are 
burnt and the heat is used for raising steam. The destruction of 
town refuse by fire and the utilisation of the heat so generated 
for raising steam and production, of efectricity is now done in 
most largo towns in destructor, works, and this marks a verj 
important advance in sanitary and engineering science. In 
order to burn such low-class fuels to the best advantage specially 
designed grates must bo used. The ar^i of the grate must be 
larger, since a larger quantity of fuel has to be^ burnt in order 
to produce a given'efifect than when high-class fuels are employed. 
In stationary boilers the space at disj^osal is..usually fairly con- 
siderable, and by incf'easing the size of the grate fuels of poor 
qualityu can be used with advantage. Where the space is 
sti^ctly limited, as in'^^he locomotive, especially, and to, a 

lesser afooTMaViin fimln nf a liirtVi /Tmolif.Tr miioi: 
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be eimployed. The loconiotiv5, owing to the comparatively, 
small space available for both boiler and lirenox, and owing to 
the variable demands made upon the steam supply, requires ^fuel 
which will burn with sufficient rapidity to raise the steam as 
quickl/ as possible, and hence the coal used is ’good quality 
bi^/Utninous coal, which ignites readily, burns rapidly with 
lunqjnous flames and large evolution of heat. In sea-going steam- 
ships, wfiere the necessity for extremely rapid combustion does 
not prevail, anthracitic coals of great calorific power, but more 
difficult tod^jurn, are employed, and when the rate of combustion 
has to 1)0 increased, forced draught is erai)loyed, whereby both 
the furnace teuiperatire and the rate of combustion are raised. 
Cokefis utilis(ul where absence of smoke and a high temperature 
ai’e required, if sufficient draught is availa])le. 

In addition to the above general considerations, the conditions 
which may bo termed “ local conditions ” also determine the 
class of fuel used for any particular purpose. Thus the question 
of the fuel available in the district or neighbourhood has to be 
considered, and the disadvantages or advantages of its use weighed 
against its price, easy supply and low rate of carriage, as 
compared with fuel of perhaps higher quality and greater 
suitability which could be obtained from a distance, thereby 
entailing greater carriage costs and more difficult supply. 

Many jttempts have been made to introduce the system of 
buying coal upon the basis of the heating value, and very different 
opinions are held as to the suitability of calorimetric tests of coal 
for determining the quality of the fuel and its applicability 
for any purpose, k has been urged that since the determination 
calorific power has to bo done on a very small quantity, 1 
to 2 grammes, th*e results so obtained would not be representative 
of the whcle bulk. A gain the objection has been raised that the 
calorific power of^ fuel does not give a reliable indication of the 
suitability of a given fuel, since the quantity and nature of the 
ash are not unimporiiintin mafty operations, and <i1bo that calori- 
metric control of fuel supplies is too costly for technical practice, 
owing to the apparatus required for the ^determination. A^little 
consideration will show that these objections are much lesi 
seiiious than at first' sight th^ appear to be. /he determinailion 
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does greatly depend upon tlie sahiplo being represen la Live oi the 
whole bulk, and it* must be taken with due care. There is, how- 
ever, no ground for belirndiig that a carefully taken sample 
does not repieseht the average coinpo. itioii of a particular, 
delivery. LaVge ([uantities of ores, pig iron, metals, efc., are 
bought and sold u|)on the results of analysis made upon a small 
sample, and there is no reason why the sample should be n\pre 
representative in one case than in the other, assuming, of course, 
that equal care is taken in sampling in each cast^. The objec- 
tion that the calox-ifie power of a fuel alone is no indication of its 
suitability for a given purpose is valid, but when the class of fuel 
suilable for the purpose in view has been Adectod, and when the 
method of firing has been decided upon, the value of that* fuel 
depends upon its calorific power. The regular determination o^f 
the calorific power of the fuel then forms a ready check on the 
different deliveries and a valuable indication of the heating 
qnalilies of the fuel. Further, without a knowledge of the 
calorific power of a fuel the performances of a fuj-nace under test 
or in regular work cannot he judged; but when this factor is 
known the value of the installalion can l)e deduced from tlie 
results of a practical trial, similar to that recorded in this chapter. 
The question of the cost of testing the fuel has been raised, hut 
in reaKty the cost is insignificant, especially where large quantities 
of fuel are employed, necessitating the placing of contracts for 
coal to he delivered over a period of six or twelve months. 
Certainly the initial cost of an api)aratus for determining the 
heating power of a fuel, such as a hdmh calorimeter, is fairly 
high ; but when carefully used the apparatus Jasi%for a very long^ 
period, and hundreds of tests can be ma(^e before the apparSJus 
requires to bo repaired. The initial cost of an apparatus such as 
a William Thomson or Itosenhain calorimeter is very much less 
tljaii the bomb caloriijmter ; the breakable parijs of these instru- 
ments can be rohewod fov a few pence when necessary, and the 
cost per test of, the fuel deliveries:, is extre^riely small,® and need 
not be considered, * In spite of the o^ojections raised against it, 
the calorimetric testing of fuel is very extensively employed by 
tHiose who use large qifantities of coal. In some cases firms buy 
thojj coal upon aW}asis of its caloriik power, while in other c^es 
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Jke calorific power is determined as a check upon the supplies 
and as a means of judging furnace and boifer efficiencies* The 
tendency of opinion among largo fitel consumers is siirely.settitig 
in ijhe direction of the purchase of fuel upju a baiting basis, and 
the proper use of ip knowledge of the calorific power of the fuel 
•certainly enables hpth the chemist and the engineer to utilise 
that fuel to the best advantage. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Liquid Fuels 

Liquid fuels have been successfully employed foy, firing 
metallurgical furnaces, locomotives, mai:ine and stationary 
boilers, but owing to the small supply of oil 'Jvailable, compared 
with the enormous output of coal, their use is by no means 
general. The cost of the oil compared with the cost of coal 
necessary to give the same heating effect prevents it from 
competing with the coal as a fuel for general use. A brief 
discussion of liquid fuel is, however, necessary, since it is in use 
to a certain limited extent. 

The liquid fuels most frequently employed are : — 

(1) Petroleum as pumped up from the wells, raw petroleum, c 
and the residues from the refining of this petroleum. 

(2) Shale oil, the oil which is obtained in the destructive 
distillation of shale. 

(8) Tar, from the dry distillation of coal and wood and the 
tar oils obtained by the distillation of coal tar. For heating 
purposes, vegetable oils, raw spirits (crude alcohol and methy- 
1 ited spirits), turpentine and benzine afe used, but in much 
smaller quantities than the above-mentioned liquids. 

The advantages of liquid fuels are 

(1) They burn practically without residue. 

(2) The combustion can easily be regulated so as to take place 
‘Withqut the formation of.smoke. 

(3) The supply 6f fuel uan be controlled, and hence the 
temperature of the furnace can be regulated. 

(4) Liquid fuels have, as a rule, a high calorific power. 

Againrt these advantages, the following disadvantages have to 

be bCilanced : — ' * 

(1) The high cost of th6 liquid fn^ls compared with soli^,- 
fuels.* 
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•liquid fuels 

*(2) The liquid fuels must be burnt in specially constructed 
burners, which have to bo carefully tested. 

(3) In order to ensure combustion tal^ng place without a 
depisit of solid carbon being formed, the liqi\id fuel must be 
sprayed or “atomised,” so as to enable thorough admixture 
with the necessary^ir to be olTected. AVhon some liquid fuels 
pass Hirough a heated supply tube they are partially decomposed, 
a^d deposit solid carbon which blocks up the tubes and prevents 
continuous working. 

The ^icts that petroleum forms the starting-point for obtaining 
many valuable pi|)ducts, such as vaseline, petrol, lubricating 
ojls, and that tar is the source of benzene, naphthalene, etc., all 
militate against their general use as fuels and tend to mriintain 
the high price of these materials. 

Petroleum or Hock Oil is found in parts of America and 
also in Eussia, especially at Baku. Oil wells also aiie exten- 
sively worked in Burrnah, India. The liquid is known as 
naphtha, and has a tarry smell and dark colour ; it consists 
^of a mixture of various hydrocarbons, and its density, appear- 
ance and other properties vary with the amount of the different 
liydrocarbons which it contains. Petroleum is ol)tained by 
sinking wells and deep bore holes in those , localitjes where 
it occurs, the oil being frequently thrown up to a great 
heiglfl. 

The crude petroleum is refined by distillation, whereby it is 
resolved into a numJuer of fractions which are technically 
important. The distillation is continued up to about 350^ C. The 
^ower boiling liquids, up to about 130° C., are known as benzoline, 
•petrol, gasoline, affd ligroin; the higher boiling fraction, 130° C. 
to 275° C., is the kerosine or paraffin oil used for illuminating 
and heating purposes! The specific gravity of kerosine varies 
from 0’78 to* 0*84, while the low^r noiling fractions hftve a 
specific gravity below 0*75. The high boiling fractions and 
the thick residues ar^ used as lubricants.* The American 
petroleums have in general a lower specific gravity than 
the Caucasian (Baku) petroleum, »\jd contain a greater pro- 
•portion of the light volatile constituents.^ The following table, 
shows the •specific gravity, elem^ntary^^composition, neating 
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value and the weight of water evaporated per unit weight of 
the fuel : — 
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Heavy naphtha, Penn- 

j 

i 

! 


i 

1 

10,672 


sylvania . 

Light naphtha, Penn- j 

0*866 1 

1 84*9 

13*7 

1*04| 

15*80 

14*05 


sylvania . 

1 0*816 

82*0 

14*8 

^*2 

9,968 

Befined petroleum, 




1 

11,086 


America . 

— 

85*5 

14*2 

0*3 

— 

Heavy naphtha, Baku j 

0*988 

; 86*(; 

12*8 


10,800 

15*55 

Light „ „ 1 

1 0*884 

86*8 

13*6 

0*1 ! 

11,160 

! 16*40 

Heavy coal-lar oil 

1 1*044 

82*0 

7*6 

10*4 

8,916 

12*77 

Coal tar* . . 

— 

90*0 

5*0 

5*0 

8,900 

— 

Petroleum spirit, Baku 
Keeidue from petro- 

— 

80*6 

151 

4*3 

11,086 


leum distillation 
(Masut) . 

0*93 . 

87*1 

11*7 

1*2 

10,700 

— 


Siiale Oil, with a calorific power of about 8,8B0 cals., and Tar 
Oil or Creosote Oil, having about the same calorific power, are 
both used as fuels. The oxygen in petroleum is due to water 
dissolved in the oil, and the oxygen in coal tar and coal-tar oil is 
partly due to water and partly to the presence of substances like 
phenol Cc Ih OIL 

The employment of liquid fuels necessitates suitable means of 
conveying a continuous supply of the oil to the furnace, and a 
thorough mixing of the oil with the air required for complete 
combustion. The methods by which this is effected are different 
for thick and thin liquids. rWhen thick liquids such as heavy 
petroleum residues and tar are employed, the fuel is allowed 
to fall on to the^‘ bottom of the furnace, the supply being 
regulated by a suitable tap. Air is admitted through openings 
and^doors and a certain amount of a hard compact coke collects 
/on the furnace botto^p^ which can be removed from time to timfi 
Jby a lake. This methqd of Ji>uining a liquid fuel ir open to the 
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objection that it is difficult to obtain a sufficient air supply so as‘ 
to ensure complete combustion. A cj^liciency of air results in a 
gmoky flame which deposits soot in large quantities. Ant^ther 
methdd is to employ the Nobel “ dish burner,” which is suitable 
fot^either steam boilers or for metallurgical smelting furnaces. 
l!liis burner consists^f a number of shallow dishes which are 
pldced ^e above the other. Each dish ” is provided with a 
lub^ which serves to keep the liquid in it at constant level, the 
overflow passing into the “ dish ” immediately beneath. The 
fuel is supplied from a reservoir into the uppermost dish and 
thence, via the overf^w pipes, into those below. The air supply 
passes between the dishes ” into the furnace and a certain 
amount of secondary air is admitted through an opening iil the 
•furnace walls or front. The oil becomes strongly heated and 
ignites, the very hot flame so produced plays along the heating 
flues. The Nobel burner avoids the difficulty above referred to, 
namely the difficulty of a proper air supply. A boiler fired 
with “ Masut,” the residue from the distillation of petroleum, 
ejaporated 14*5 lbs. of water per lb. of fuel, when the burning 
was effected by means of a Nobel dish burner. 

Masut has a specific gravity of about 0'90 and a calorific 
power of 11,000 calories. When heated it decomposes ajidjjvolves 
a combustible gas at about 150® C., and at flOO® C. it takes fire 
spontaneously. It is found that 62 lbs. of Masut will replace 
100 lbs. of coal. 

A very important metlwd of employing liquid fuels is to atomise 
them in a suitable burner. The fuel is atomised by either a jet 
el«team or a blast of air. The oil is thereby intimately mixed 
With the. air, c«3mpldle combustion take* place, and a freedom 
from smoke is ensured. * A burner of this type is shown in Fig. 
61. The oil is supplied Snder a slight pre^ssi^e, and the supply is 
regulated by the*valves n, a ; the air, lender ^ormiderable pressure, 
is supplied through the pip^ h and regulated by the nozzle c. 
-The supply of oil and airfare so adjusted that ftie finely divided 
oil is intimately mixed with air, and a rotary .action imputed to 
the mixture which aids the complete ^amokeless combustioniiof 
thfi oil An annealing fiyi-nace, fitt^ with^jthe above tyje of 
burners and &:ed with toal-tar oil baving^S calorific powe^ of 
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about 8,500 calories and costing Qd, per gallon, cost almost 
exactly the same for fuel as a similar furnace fired with coal gas 
and air blast, the gas costing 2.s. 3^^. per 1,000 cub. ft. Tar ;s 
atomised by , means of a steam jet, the tar being kept^hot in 
a reservoir by a steam coil. The burner consists of , two 
concentric tubes with the steam jet in the centre ; the tar is 



supplied to the annular space surrounding it. The air necessary 
for the combustion is d/awn in by the action of the jet, 
sufficient space being loft round tjie outer ,^ube for aiV to pass 
into the furnace^. !□ all methods oftburning liquid fuels it is 
of th^ highest iipportance that the fuel shall be intimately 
nqixed with air. In thif limiting case, where the liquid fuel is 
verjr finely atomi^^ed, thef' mixture v?ith air is so intimate %t 
thet combustion is Similar to the combustion of ga« in a blowpipe. 
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357 

Th^ oil fuel flame, however, has the air outside, 'the oil beipg 
dMivered at the centre; this is of course the reverse of a blowpipe 
working with gas. When the mixture of f^iel and air m Jess 
^erfe|t, the combustion is rendered incomplete, and a separation 
of solid OUrbon in the form of soot ensues and a . smoky flame is 
dbftdned. Easily voktile fuels, such as petrol, benzoline, etc., are* 
vaporiaid or atomised in suitable carburetters, and their combus- 
tion takes plade, as a rule, by explosion, hence these fuels find 
extmisive application for driving explosive motors. The com- 
<)ustion (A hydrocarbons takes place with the formation of carbon 
dioxide and water, bsit when the combustion of complex hydro- 
carbons takes place,* a number of intermediate decompositions 
flQaJ* occur before combustion, especially when the fuel passes 
•through strongly Jieated tubes. It has been shown by Bone 
that the combustion of even a simple hydrocarbon like marsh 
gas, CTIiy takes place vht the formation of certain intermediate 
compounds, and that the equation 

Clh + 2 O 2 = <?Oa + 2 fW 
oj;ily represents the final stage of the reaction. 

In the case of more complex hydrocarbons, a decomposition 
into simpler hydrocarbons and into solid carbon takes place. 
The type of reaction is the decomposition of ethylene into marsh 
gas and carbon by the action of heat. 

C2Hi iZZ! C + CIU. 

Such reactions lead to the formation of two or more stable 
bodies from the decomposition of an unstable substance. The 
^ deposit of cai*bon Vhich results from such decompositions fre- 
quently chokes^up thd oil supply pipes and the burners, thereby 
preventing continuous working, as already referred to above. 

Oil fuel has been successfully tried for locomotive firing in this 
country on the^Oreat Eastern Kailway, ^ut* .owing to the high 
cost of ojl, the coal-fired locomotive still hol^s the field. Oil fuel 
is used considerabl/in Russia and Texas, whete the supply is 
abundant, and the cost copsequently low. The difficulties of, 
transport prevent its general employmqpt at any consiSeral^e 
d^anoes from its source, however desirable a fuel it may be. For 
;|^^ple, oil cat^be obtain^ at Baku for about Jfl per toit, but fHien 
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dfilivered at an English port, the cost would be £3 16s. per ion. 
Even considering that the oil has twice the calorific power of 
coal,*tlie cost is than twice as great for the same number 
of heat units. . As the output of oil increases, the discrepa^icy. iit 
cost will decrease, and probably in the future oil will be one of 
the most important and generally used fuels. " 

A comparison of the steam-raising value of fuels, bu.ih solid 
and liquid, is given below. 

The calculated evaporation is that calculated from its com- 
position, and is given in the first column. In the second column 
the evaporation actually found is given, and in the third, the 
percentage of the available heat which is utilised (Wright). 


Creosote oil 
Tar .... 
Gas coal 
Gas coke . 

Cannel coal, Nottingham 
Cannel coal 


The comparison is qualitative rather than strictly quantitative, 
since the results obtained depend upon the method of burning, 
design of grate, etc., and hence general deductions cannot be made 
from these figures. 


1 Tibs. Wuli'f 
Kvaporateil. 

1 CuIculat^Mj, 

' Per lb. 
Fuel. Found. 



PeiceiitagB • 
of Heat 
Utili«ed. 

* 16*78 

13*35 

79*56 

; 15*06 

i 12*71 

: 84*40 

14*24 

' 10*01 

70*30 

13*88 

11*15 

j 80*62 

i 12*27 

8*78 

! 71*56 

; 12*23 

i 9*91 

I 81*03 
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PoB a There complete treatment of the subject than is given 
1 tl^ preceding pages, the reader is referred to the following 
oo'ks, most of which are found in almost every University 
brary an^ in many public libraries. 

Gen^i'ol Cheniiral Principkn. 

Alexander 8mith, “ Inorganic Chemistry.” 

* James Walker, “introduction to Physical Chemistry.” 
Nernst’s “ Theoretical Chemistry.” 

Nernst’s “ Applications of Thermodynamics to Chemistry.. 
Haber, “Thermodynamics of Technical Gas Reactions.” 

Yan’t Hoff, “Lectures in Theoretical and Physical Chemistry.” 

Caloiimetri/ and Pyrometryf Fuel Analysis. 

Pattinson Muir, “Elements of Thermal Chemistry.” 

Le Chatelier and Boiulouard, “High Temperature Measure- 
ments.” 

Lunge •and Berl, “ Chemische Techuiche Untersuchungs 
Methoden,” translated by C. A. Keane, Vols. 1. and II. 

Fuel, 

iParcy, “ Metallurgy,” Vol. L 
Sfexton, “ EuelJ’ 

Roberts-Austen, “ IntrodKction to the Study of Metallurgy.” 

H. von Jiiptner, “ Lehrhuch der Chemischeii Technologie der 
Energie,” ¥ols. I. and 11. 

F. Fischer, “ Kraftgas.” 

Muspratt, “ Chemisfry.” ^ 

Thorpe,^“ Dictionary of Applied Chemistry.” 

J. B. C, Kershaw, “ Fuel.” 

MiUs and Rowan, “ Fuel and its Applications.!’ 

TTW. Richard^ “ Metallurgical Calculations. 
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fn addition to thelse treatises, articles are to be found in thfir— 

Iron and Steel Magazine.” 

“Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute.” 

“Engineer.” 

“Engineering.” 

“ Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers.” 
“ Ahrens, Sammlung Chemische Technischd Vortrage.” 


The above list does not aim at being complete or exhaustive, 
but only indicates the sources of additional information, and 
thus serves as a starting point for systemajbic study. 
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True and Mean Sjundjic Heats. 

The specific heat is in reality tlie ratio of the quantity of heat 
q to the rise of temperature which it causes, compared with the 
similar value of a standard substance. • Since the standard 
substance is one gram of water raised one degree (from lo^ to 
16'^' C.) the second value is unity, and then, the ratio and the 
quantity itself are identical. The two expressions— heat capacity 
and sp.H^cilic heat are used interchangeably. 

Let the true specific heat be denoted by o-j, then 
dq 


dT 


= 'D, 


but since it is only a transfer of heat from one substance 
to another. Centigrade degrees can be substituted for degrees 
absolute, so the equation can be written 
dq = (Tid/, 

and this expression can be integrated between to C., or 
between 0" and 'i’^ absolute. 


q ^ ^1) 

•q -- I ; 


f 






where is the mean specific heat between 0° and absolute, 
and cr^g the*mean ‘specific heat between 0° and f C., and these 
two are not necessarily identicdl. 

The simplest relationship bet\V^5en the tiSie specific heats and 
the temperature is given by the equation 
- <ri = a + /3^. 


Now substituting fi’ — 9173) for t, tjie equation becomes 
^ <r, =. a 4- a ri’-t 278). 
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an3 setting (a — 273) = ai 

• o-j = ai + I3T 

is obtained. 

^ f Ating this value for (Ti in equation (!)• 

' II ■^1'^^’ dT = a, T + J (8) 

and from (2) by substituting <ri =z a -j- 3t 

Tit = £ (a + fit) (h = lit + t’ (4) 

are obtained. ^ 

Then by comparing the results obtained it is evident that 

(J'mi = a + ^ 7' 
a, =a^ + fiT 

and also that 

o-wa — ^ ^ 

and 

(Ti =: ai + pt. 

m 

If the true specific heat is a linear function of the temperature 
it differs from the mean specific heat between 0^ and the tempera- 
ture in question, simply by the fact that the second term is twice 
as great. 

This^nethod is frequently used, and it is often necessary to 
convert Centigrade degrees into absolute or vice versa, in the 
calculations. The calcclation is simple, and is as follows: — 
The specific heat at constant volume between 0“ and C. has 
bijfen given by Langen as 

" = 6-7 + owm. 

The true specific heatiat C. will lie 

Ct =6-7 +,0-d&62«, 

and at T where t =%(T — 273) 

= 6*7 + 0*0052 {T — 273) 

•= 6*28 + 0*0052«; 

then the mean specific heat between and T will be 
C«. = 6-28 + 0-002^1’. 
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ACBTTLElft:, 160 
Adiabatic, 188 • 

Air, excess of,* 26, 222 ^ 

M 21 Tj a f. 

„ theoretical quantity of, 26 
„ weight of, 19,21,^1 
„ volume of, 20, 21, 24 
Anemometer, Fletcher’s, 226 
Anthracite, 134 
Anthracitic coals, 134 
Artificial diwight, 220 

,, „ advantages of| Ac., 

220 

„ solid fuel, 139 
Ash, determination of, 31 
„ in fuel, 236 
Aspirator, 38 
Atomiser, 255 
Avogadro’s law, 5 

Babcock and Wilcox boiler, 241 
Bagasse, 248 

Beehive coke oven, 146, 147,^48 
Bituminous coals, 132 A f. 

I^ast furnace, sftl • 

• .,1 M- ,^as, 176, y7, 178 

,, „ retfbtions in, 178 

Boiler, Lancashire, 216 1 

Boudouard, 165, 166, 192 
Boyle’s law, 4 
Briquettes, 166 
• 

(^ALLENDAB recorder, 

Oalotit^fil 
Calorifunntensity, 61 
„ power, 61 

,, ,, calculation of, 62 A f. 

„ determination of,^ A f. 
, uaiqrillieter, bonlli, 64 A f. • 


Oalorimeter, Boys’, gas, 77 
„ Fischer’s, 62 

„ Junker, gas, 74 

„ Parr, S.W., 70 

„ Rosenhain’s, 60 » 

„ fhompson, Lewis, 66 
„ Thomson, W., 58 

Calorimeters, 55 

Carbon, combustion of, 3, 19, 2^ 160 A {., 
164, 173, 216 A L 
„ determination of, 32 
„ dioxide, 164 A f. 

„ determination of, 40 
„ monoxide, 160 A f, 

„ „ determination of, 42 

Carburetting, 205 
Catalyser, catalyst, 12, 13 ^ 

Catalysis, 10 

Charcoal burning, 140 A f. 

Chimney, draught of, 218 

„ gases carried by, 219 

„ height of, 218 

Choice of fuel, 247 
Classification of coals, 130, 136 
„ M fuels, 127 
Coal, bituminous, 132 A f. 

„ formation from wood, 129 
„ furnace, 133 
Coke, determination of, 31 
„ l)e#iivt oven, 146, 147, 148 
f Hue^pen%r oven, 149 A f. 

„ manufacture of, 144 A f. 
Combustion, 1 g 

„ • by explosion, 211 

„ ishange of haat^f, m 
, in^mcplosion engineTaO 
„ Ijaneaftbire boiler, I 
locomoUve firebox. : 
Tosses, 229 
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pmbttstion ill producer, 160 k f. I ^AS, analysis of; 36 
of carbon, 3, D, 28, 160 &f., „ natural, ISO 


' 164, 178, 216 & f. t 

„ r tempiiratureei' 13, 118 &f. 
Concentrations, 0 
Cuprous, chloride, 42 

Dalton’s law, 10 
‘bellwick-Fleischer, 182 
DenRty, 16 

Differential manometer, 224 
Dissociation, 11, IS, 208, 209 
„ pressure, 15 
Distillation of coal, 144 & f. 

Dowson gas, 176 
Draught, artificial, 220 
„ chimney, 218 
„ ‘ ' measurement of, 221 
Dust in gas, 206 

Economical combustion, 28, 228 & f. 
Economiser, 245 
Efficiency, 207 

„ of boilers, 240 k f. 

,, furnaces, 228 k f., 240 if. 
„ „ producer, 174 

Entropy, 246 

Evaporation, equivalent, 237, 240 
Evai)Orative power, 62 
Excess oV air, 26, 222 
Explosion, 1, 201 

„ combustion by, 211 
„ pipette, 46 

„ pressure, 203 

„ temperature, 203 k t 

„ wave, 214 

FfcBY, absorption pyrometer, 102 
„ radiation pyrometer, 96 
Firebox, locomotive, 217 
Fletcher's anemometer, 226 
Fuel, analysis of, 80 3c ff« 

„ artificial soljd, 139 ^ , 

choice of, 247 ^ 

„ classification of, 127, 139, 186^ 

„ gaseoM, 169 & f. 

„ liquid, 262 k f. * 

- solid natural, 128 
ia;;^-..>,i «^tiiig plant, 167 
■ 18, 19, 127 k f.,^43 # 

W Fnrnaoef control, App> IV. t 
^ efflcfcncy, 228 4. 1., 240 k f. 


^ „ pnxliicer, 160 
^ ,, sampling, 87 
suction, 186 

., thcrmornffter^ 83 k f. ' , 

' (iascous', fuel, 159 k f. 

Cay-Lussac’S'lAw, 4 
, (llasgow (Humphrey aud), 185^ 
Gram, molecule, 2, 9 , 

Hahn, 197 & f. 

Heat balance, 29, 167 & f., m k t 
„ losses, as carbon monoxide, 229 
„ „ „ smoke, 230 

„ „ bj radiation, 231 

„ „ in explosion motor, 21^* 

„ „ „ products, 233 

„ of combustion, 62 k f., 78 k f. 

„ „ reaction, .50 

„ production and loss, 167 
Holborn and Kurlbaum's pyrometer, 1 
Hopper, 180 

Huessencr coke oven, 149 k f. 
Humphrey and Glasgow, 182 
Hydrocarbons, 43, 257 
Hydrogen, estimation of, 33, 44 
Hypsometer, Rcgnault, 112 

Ice point, Hi 
Ignition pressures, 203 
„ temperatures, 201 

Jahode (Strache and), 173 
Jttptner, ^7, 165, 164, 172, 188 

K, Equilidriui^ constant, 8, 161, 1 
190 &f., 197, 199 
Kirchoff’s lavV, 126, 1^1 

Ls CHiTBLIBB, 86 
Le Chatter and Mallard, 118 
Le Chatelier’s theorem, 8, 162 
VLignites, m 

;^l^quid fuels, 252 kf. . V; 

^ Locomt^ite firebox, 217 

j,, ' testing plant, i 
Losses, combustion, 228 
„ of beat, 228 kf. 
radiation, 231 k f. 

Lunge,, 74, 233, APP. IV. 
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_ B, Segep’s differential, 224 • j Pyrometers, resistance, 92 
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liiildltinin combustion temperature, 11^ 
kegaA, 248 • 


Veltw points, 110 & f. 

^ ^ of metals, 114 
Lane, estimation of, 4<. 

B., 210, % 

VixatW, 176 

Moisture, determination of, 30 
Mqjecoles, gram, 2, 9 
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H, gAa constant, 6 
Reaction velo^ty, 10, 11, 

Reduction of iron oxide, 6 
Refuse, destjniction ef, 248 
Rcgnuult hypsometer, 112 
Regnault-Stohmann-Pfaundler for- 

innlii, 67 

K(?v(‘i-Ki^e reactions, 6, 161 




NATUBAigdraught, 218 
Nernst, 206, 212 
Nitrogen, estynatioii of, 38 
Nobel’s dish burner, 265# 

•a 

Oil burner, 266 
„ creosote, 264 
„ fuel, 262 &ff. 

„ abale, 264 
Orsat, 48 
Ostwald, 13 


Segcr’s manometer, 224 
Siemens* producer, 179 
SiK'cific beats, 117, App. ITT. 

„ change with temperature, 

”ll8 

Stead's gas sampler, 39 
Stefan-Boltzmann radiation law, 99, 232 
Strache and J abode, 173 
Sulphur, boiling point, 113 , 

„ estimation of, 33 , 

„ in fuel, 136, 163, 248 


Pakr, S. W., 70 
^*artial iLiesaures, 10 
Peat, 130 
Petroleum, 263 
Phosphorus, 41 
Potassium, hydrate, 40 
Pressures, explosion, 203 k f. 

Princepi’ alloys, 109 
Producer gas, 160, 193 & f. 

„ „ theory of, 188 k t 

„ Siemens', 179 ^ 

„ suction gas, 186 

wat^ gas, 184 
• „ Wilson, 181 

^Products of combustion? 20, 21, 24, 26, 
242 & f. 

Pyrogallic ac'd, 41 
Pyrometers, 82 ^ 

„ absoifption, 102 
„ calorimetric, 107 
„ ® optical, 9% 

„ protection of, IIL 115 
. recording, 89, 93 


Temperature, absolute, App. TT. 

combustion. 13, 118 f. 

„ indicator, Whipple, 92 
Thermo-chemical changes in (‘oking, 166 
'I'hermo-electric pyrometei's, 8^1 
I'hread recorder, 89 & f. , , 

VBLOCJlTy, reaction, 10, 11, 12, 13 
Volatile matter, determination of, 31 
Volume of air for combustion, 20, 243 

„ „ products, 21, 25, 243 

Wanner pyrometer, 108 
Waste heat, utilisation of, 238 
Water.^bolling point of, 112 
„ gas, 169 & ff., 182 & f. 

„ „ pro<luoer, 184 

„ „ theory of, 197 

Whippll, tdtaperatiAe indicator, 512 
l^son producer, 181 
Wood, 137 

Work, maximum, 208 
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